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Right Worſhipfull | 
. Knight and Baronerr. 


E Harſoever Sacrifices Men have at 
: anytime offer'd up toGod, they 
had firſt  receiv'd from His: 
Boumy :. nor were they there 
fore the leſs - Acceptable to 
 _--- Him, if offer'd/ with humility, 
oraticude, and ſincere devotion. . Þ have rea-: 
{on then to. hope: ( Noble Sir) that this Book, 
which Inow-bring as an Oblation of Honor: 
to your Nene; "ni highn with. grarefyub ſemis 
- \F; —_ , ments 
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ments of your exemplary Munificence ſo hap- 
pily--exercis'd upon-our Illuſtrious (olledge of . 
Phyſicians; will not be the leſs acceptable to 
You, becauſe it. is already Yours , by unque- 
ſtionable right.'. _ | | 

1 call. it: Yours; + becauſe, though it be an 
abortive Child of my weak brain, 'twas be- 
gotten by a Conjun&tion of my Obedience to | 
the Command of our. Moft Worthy Preſident, 
with my honeſt Ambition to contribute my 

Mite toward the advancement of the Noble 
Art of Diſſeftion, to which You have given 
. 1o ample Encouragement : becauſe "Twas: 

born in Your Magnific Theatre, at the Inaugu- 

ration thereof : and becauſe it now-comes 
| abroad into the. World with no other aim, 
3 but publickly to acknowledge Your Heroie 
Beneficence. | 

;Nor ide I indeed kiow- any other way of 
making that Acknowledgement, ſo agreeable | 
either to the Generoſity of Your Mind, orto the | 
Nobility of Your Defegn, in-erefting the Anatomic {| 
Theatre:; as this I have taken, is. tl 

For, to Your. Great Spirit, "tis much more 

delightful tro accumulate Benekirs , than-to're- 
ceive 'Thanks and 'Eulogies from Your Bene- 
hciaries ':: and You are-alwayes beſt pleasd | 
with thoſe as of Your'Charity ; whichare 
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done in ſecret , and which are not otherwiſe 
ro be known, than by the light of their own 
Merit. Whence -it is, that Your Liberality 
walks- in paths new and. remote from the 
Common rode, yet dire, and-leading at 
length into moſt. ſpatiole fields of public Ui- 
lity, where induſtrious Men may reap a more 
plentiful harveſt of rewards, than they can at 
firſt expect : and that the ſtreams of Your 
Goodneſs reſemble .thole Rivers, which, though | 
running under ground , diffuſe fertility to 
whole Countreysand Provinces through which 
they paſs. Of this, the Mechanic Lethure You 
have founded-in Gryſhns Colledge', for the 
promotion of Manual Tradey; and Your Anas 
tomic Theatre, are illuſtrious Examples , worthy 
the imitation of Good Kings, and the-envy 
of Bad: . being Both ſo deeply founded upon 
Wiſdom, that the Advantages: they promiſe, are 
of Univerſal concernment to the preſent Age, 
and (if Men be not wanting to themſelves ) 
cannot but extend to all in Ages to come ; 
rendering theirUſefulneſs more and more Con- 
ſpicuous, the lower they deſgend to Poſterity.. . 

And as for the Nobility of Your Deſign in 
the later ; that can not be deny'd to befull of 
Piety roward God, and of Beneyolence. to- 
ward Men. EE 3 IRS had. 
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' Of Pizty toward God; "in that it aims at the 
incitement of even Ph ofophers , to miake 


farther reſearches and- diſcoveries of the itifi- 


nite Goodneſs, Wifdom; and Power of God, 
diſcernable in all his Creatures , . but. more 
eminently in the admirable fabric of Matt's 
Body : and by conſequence, to encreaſe their 
Love and Feneration of the Divine Majeſty, For 
molt certain itis, that profound Contempla- 
tion' of the Works of Nature, is of it ſelf pow- 
erful cnough even to compell Human Rea- 
fon'to admire, love, oralie 

[Tranſcendent Perfeions of the A4uthor of Na- 
ture; that we are all naturally diſpoſed to 


| form in our Minds ſuch Notions of che Deity, 
as are FOE ro: the diſcoveries we 


make of the Excellencies thereof; in the Ob- 
jets we contemplate; and 'in fine, that our 
Devotion toward the ſame: Deity , is alwayes 
Hs 'to thoke Notions. Hence 
doubtleſs it was , that the moſt inquiſitive 
Natzraliſts amongſt the Antients, were alfo 
the-greateſt-Celebrators of the Supreme Bring ; 
and thar- the Indian Gymnoſophiſts , the Perſian 
Magi, the Egyptian Sacrificers, the Gallic Druids, 
and the Athenian Flerophante, were to their 
ſeveral: Nations: both Philoſopters and” Prieſts ; 
| teaching at once the-myſteries of Nature , the 

duties 


, and adore the 
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duties of Religion, and. the.rices of Divine Wor. 
Fhip. Evident it is then, that Your Theatre- 
may be properly enough call'd, a Temple of 
Natural Theology ,, where the PerfeNions of God: 
| are ſtudied in the Works of His hands , and: 
His Praiſes celebrated with Underſtanding. 

Deum enim colit, qui novit. Wwe. | 
Of Good-will toward Men , in that ithath pro» 
vided the fitteſt Means to bring the.moſt Art- 
rient,. the moſt univerſally Uſeful, and there- 
fore the Nobleſt of all Arts, the Art of Heal- 
ing, to PerfeQtion. For, Anatomy being . the: 
Grand fundament of Medicine, and yet ( with 
ſorrow I write it) incomplete; it cannot be, 
but every new. diſcovery. thence ariſing .to- 
the Learned and Judicious Profeſſors ,.. muſt 
conduct them , not only. to more certain Sci- 
ence, firſt of: the true: Oeconomy of Mans bo- 
dy, in the ſtare. of :Nature.;. and. then .of the 
diſorders : and perverſions of that Oecono- - 
my, by Diſeaſes, with their. reſpeQive Scars 
21d Cauſes: but alſo. ro the moſt rational 
and propre Indications, for the preſervation of 
that, and. the. cure of thefe. Nor can You 
think me to ſpeak rather from affeion. or 
partiality., than from cight judgement, if | 
afarm, that.no Men are more. likely.to make 
fuch Dilcoveries. by. accyrate. Diſle&ions, than . 
| {ome 
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ſome of the now-flouriſhing Fellows -of our 
Colledge are : [o great are the Teſtimonies 
they have.already given to the World of their 
unwearied Diligence, ſolid Erudition , and admi- 
rable Sazacity of Spirit. So that *tis not ealte 
for me to degermine , whether thele Gentle- 
men be more Worthy of Your Theatre, or 
Your Theatre more Worthy of them. But of 
this I amfure, that ſuch 'a Theatre hath been 
moſt firly conjoyn'd to fuch a Colledge: and 
[ dare propheſfie , they will mutually add more 
and more Honor each to the' other. 

Now ( Honor'd Sir ) if You pleaſe torefle&t 
upon what I have ſaid, of the Generoſe Tem- 
per of Your Mind, and of the Wiſdom of Your 
Deſign in this Magnificent Strufture ; You will 
( I prefume ) be ſoon- induced to believe, 
what I before affirm'd , that I could give no 
ceſtimony of the great Reſpect and Gratitude 
I owe You, more decent and congruous .to 
Both , than the Dedication of theſe my late 
Anatomic 'Prelefiions to You is, in which (how 
imperfect {oever ) I have ſhewn my ſelf wil- 
ling atleaſt, and Zealous to be ſerviceable to 
Your End, without offending Your Modefty. 
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TheReaſong I have brought , ſeem ſuffici- 4 


ent, both to evidence the Right this Book hath 
to Your Fayor, and to juſtifie my. Elefion of it, 
as 
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as the leaſt indecent Sacrifice I could offer to 
Your Glory : ard the ſame may ſerve alſo to 
incline You to receive it benignly, -as a ſpeci- | 
men of my. Devotion to ſo Eminent a Benefa- 
cor ; and to permit me to expoſe the ſame to 
the Cenſorious World, under Your Auſpici- 
ous Patronage ; which will certainly- afford it 
defenſe from Contempt, and might alſo give 
it long Life, were it not of an infirm conſtitu- 
tion, as having been form'd in haſte, and in. 
the declining age of its Author, and, 


' 4. 


Noble Sir, 


Tour moſt ſincerely devoted, humble - 


ſervant, 


March the 27" 
A..D-: 1679, 


 VValter Charleron:. 
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Adverciſement. 


] = the Errors of the Preſs ( which yet are neither many, nov 
great ) be imputed to the Author , who wanted leiſure to pre. 
went them \, the Reader is covilly deſired fo corrett them thus. © © 


In Page 19. Line > ey the Preface, read, of one and the ſame 
: P- 26. 1. 30. of the Preface, r, Triſmegiſtus in-Aſclepis. 
gs In the Book. OM TO RT 


Pag. 23.1. 31.r. Pelican and moſt other fowls : P. 52.1. 1g.r.be- 
twixt it and the ſecond or middle coat: P. 130: 1: 20.T.ſpontaneq : 
P- 132, 1. 13. F. and #5 70t only convenient : 'P. 421-1. 19. I. Ning- 
eidecx. P. 430.1. 11.T. dvd x; gy —P, 436.1. 2. I. a; aav6- 

" 6t9—P. 437+ 1. 31. I. purification of the bloud : Þ. 4.38. 1. 1. r. 
or n10t yet deſpoiled of its ſpirits ; P+ 473. 1. 26sL; mimve gpagus- 
xwu/ery * P. 478. |. 7.1, which threatning a flux : p. 498. |. 5.I. a 
force by tranſmiſſion : andI. 16.'. 0 Nick a power : and I. penult. 
r. framed : P. 502. |. 25. I. Kingdom of Fairies; p. 505. 1. 20. 
T. Pholeſophy: P. 513. 1..24-T. ariſe: P. 515.1. 22. r. divineWit : 
and't. 33.7. ſo like a bogg : P-5 19-1. 9. I. Caſpar Barlers : P. 544 
L 25. I. coadjuvanteſq, omnnem operas. 
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PREFACE. 


OF "'T 32 15 


- Antiquity, Uſes, Differences, &c. 
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JANA TOM Y. 


> // / Place i ſacred to the ſtudy of God's 
Works, for the Foy Mankind ; the 


Occaſion of this Aſſembly, rare, rom. 
val, and worth reateſt ſolemni 
t; the Aenbly rf pen, 
= corn{i/tt or t or part en 
FM Wk gray ntCarioſe; ; and. 
my talent; but 4 $wy 'Hi hy a it concerns me, be- 
fore IT advante one fp, ro - Þ moment or two, 
and ſeriouſly conſider, cNury-ang 4 et i, and what my 
rovince, 
My SUBFECT «,-the mo abſtruſe Oeconomy of 
Naters in the body of Men ; a Syſtems of innumer able ſmaller 
achines or. Engines, by infinite Wi fam den ow. 
patted into one moſt beautiful, greater Automaton : al 
whoſe parts are among nhanſies different in their ſenſi, why, 
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ble elements, in their magnitudes, figures, poſitions, Fex- 
tures, motions, ations and uſes, yet all Ls. *d and ad- 
14ſfed to one common End , nawely, te compoſe & Living 
Ergattechurs or Work-houſe , in which a Reaſonable and 
Immortal Soul may , wot only commodiouſly, but alſo with 
delight, m__ all of divine — to her _ fe- 
icity, and to the praiſe and glory Omnipotent Cre- 
ator. A Subject ( 45 Ye, Ne ted moſt judicious Au- 
ditors, will all readily acknowledge ) admirable even to 
oflonjbment Few of variety, and no leſs full of won- 
ers: 4 Subjet, wherein the moſt acute and piercing Wits 
have found more, much more to amuſe, than to © 
their Curioſity ; and which hath forced them, after all their 


anxious difquifitions , to ſigh forth that pious Exclamation- 
f Imirabili nod Brotert Deus 


-f Kjng David, Quim a 


formav1t ! 

My PROVINCE «, the Anatomic Adminiſtra- 
tion of theſe rnines of « Man, i.e. t0 take aſunder ſome 
few at leaſt of the various oy of this Maſter-piece of 
the Creation, fo that we may al copdni> 
7 Mp their ſprings, movements, as, COMMan®ICAFION?, 

s, ty "an ve whole ty "en. 
whech ir reſpectove Fuxitions necejjar thhh depen 
p — ooytnt 6s, _ the Divine Av Gate F 

F as in the Greater World, we I: ej 
Croc -” i= number, weight, Tobin? an we veer 
it, 4s a prec our Oracle Fappocra . 
ok} vgenpmaninns om our Orc > wer 
verify Taghgery Þ ed. maruh tncary s 4s de 
et ACAed red 3 borer pes TOR 

F to. Tou rudent 
ad Venerable Prefident x. have bees plear'd, from 
Tour As - rope rh pot of my /flcjeny, of owly of my 


diligence, 


and to Yon, my wc on. ned. Collegues of his Ll 


Qus, 
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PREFACE. 
who honour me by your preſence ; whether it 
NES ary for me to ſet before you, in 4 ſhort Proem, 
fame at leaſtrof Ao 8 extinents I have conceivd in my 
eg Fd f the fing ty axd Excellency of .the task 
jag gre * ſhall at once pay ſome 
= o; he WL Tow owe "i t0 t \ op Fans of this Temple of 
Philoſophy, i which we now fit ; and to the Solemmy of 
this Convention : and ſhew my ſelf, however unfit worthi- 
op adminiſtre ſo _ 4 bt + duely conſeious of 
the weight of it ; which may s ſomewhat canduce to 
render my fi ph the more Veal. 
That 7 4y wk 0a both invite your Attention, and 
pre-ingage your I ak leave to make my ſelf, for 
« few minutes, your wacurins of Rei , by re- 
calling into your memory, what ye have heretofore fn i 
the monuments of the Antients, nib pete 
of the one ot of. DiſleQtian ; | F, eve, js, = 
own happy Experience and O iow, cole tonchi 
the great L4G ge manifold Lil of the fame. Which » 
endeavour to ao, with as 7. of Perſpicuity ; as the 
Unbrage of the Argument 4 and the Scantueſ5 of my Read- 
ings will permit ; with as. much of Co 5, 4s cam be 
brought to conſiſt with that Perſpicaity. ©. 


4 Er oh ANT IRUITT, ooo that 
doubtleſs is, WG yaa _ ane df riour ur is nee to 
ang apr ap ! 


have &y 
men in the very inf 
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Ve ea. 10 tnoſe & \ I VENTIONS. 
þ Hae: maze. life ey fc renb'l ther na ; 

| we 29nay 9 reaſon. infer 
chat. 75% ag i. &. of  prefervc Tt 
Fanny Fr omen 45 early in; the morning of Time, 
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then not only liable to, but attually infeſted with various di- 
fempers, pains, infirmitics und other muledft ; -the Laws 
and Conſtitutions of Nature continuing perperyally the ſame : 
and. no--leſs certain, that men ſerving what things were 
agreeable, what diſagreenble to the body, what mitigated, 
what exaſperated their maladies, were by the very dictates 
of Reaſon taught to provide for the conſervation of their 
Health , by abſtaining from things noxious , and for the |! 
reſtitution of it when impair*d , by uſing things convenient © 
and bexteficial'* as the Divine old man of Coos hath with 


admirable ſagacity obſervd 'in his excellent Book 2 'Ay- 4 


xalus: Invremins, © Now if Medicine be { antient, *tis highly # 
probable, that Anatomy, which is the principal fundament © 
thereof,; is not much leſs antient, if not equal. Could Men |: 


( think ye) feel themſelves tormented in any member or 


part .of the body, or anable to uſe the [ame in the ations to | 

which it was originally deſtin'd and comparated, ani which | 

it had with facility and indolency almayes perform'd before ; 

could they ( 1 ſay ) be {enfole of this, and at the ſame time | 
not highly aye to know in what part of that diſaffetted | 

| pain or > he g efly lay, what piece of the Or- | 
dd ; 


_— font Jong ? Or how was it. poſſible for | 
them to acquire t 


( 


with their” ſeveral conſtitutions, 1ze5, fioures, textures, po 
f Va he Mechanical 


ber;1.6. with the various foniler parts whereof it is made wp, 


proper ations neceſſarily depends 7? But this they never 


ber in the body of Jome' one or more  \'F pheſs there- 
+. fore, that the Art FPiſlefion and t icine were 


at of | 
Twins, that had Eliemane Wit for their I and "_ 
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| Dynaſties of the Kings of Agypt, and of 
that Nation ; which our moſt. profound Reformer of the 
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ſity for their Mother : and (2. ) That they neither were 
born in Grece, . nor are ſo young by a thouſand years, as 
even moſt Antiquaries themſelves have concluded them to 
be. For, tho that great devonrer of its own produttions, 
Time, hath conſumed the greateſt part of the monuments of 
the younger world ; leaving us very few, and thoſe too im- 
perfect, full of chaſms and aecayes : yet I am able to prove, 
from the records of an Author or two of unqueſtion'd cre- 
dit, and venerable antiquity, that both are much elder than 
moſt Learned men have, after long raking in the rubbiſh of 
old Athens, determin'd them to be. | 

It is not unknown to the Learned part of this aſſembly, 


- that Ptolomeus Philadelphus Kyzng of Egypt, « Prince 


of a curious ſpirit. and large heart, finding in the immenſe 
treaſure of Books he had colleffed and ſtored up in his Lt- 
brary,the Hiſtories of moſt other Nations but none of his own 
the Agyprtians ; to ſupply that defetf,imploy'd ane Manetho, 
4 man ooh Erudition,a Prieſt and Maſter of the Rolis kept 
in the Temple F-4 re to no a y.6 rebus 
Agyptiacis, from the firſt original of that mizhty people 
FR to his own times : and tha accordingly Mo 
ſulting the antique Volumes of Mercurius Secundus, which 
had been many hundred of years preſerved in the moſt ſa- 
cred receſſes of the Temple, and the more antique Hierogly- 
phic Marbles, compiled out of them a true H:ſtory of 
Zgyptian Antiquities ; 4 Book, whoſe loſs all Learned 
Chronologers lament, whoſe , Sr fragments they religt- 
ouſly venerate. - From this Book, Syncellus, an excellent 
Chronagrapher, who flouriſh'd in the year 800. after our Sa- 
viours Nativity, is ſaid to have tranſcribed whatever. he 
wrote in Grec in his: ſomuch admir'd work, concerning the 

ber Antiquities FA 


vulgar Computation of Times," Sr. John Marſham, rhus 


commenas, Quicquid ſu J_—_ hodie ſupereſt ad in- 
; | 


ſtaurandas 


—— 
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P. 56. be 


Stromat. lib. 
I. Þ+ 634+ bs 


Sninandes Xgyptiorum origines 5 id fere totum debe- 


-rur Syxcello; neque tanti ſunt moment1 que Heroderss 


omnium primus, aut illum ſecutus Drodorus Siculus, de 
Regibus i tradiderunt. 3G 

1 his Syncellus , among many other memorable thinss 
recounted of the Aigyptian Kjnes of the firſt Age, del; 
vers, That after the deceaſe of Menes, firſt* Kjne of the 
Thinites, So» of Cham, Fonnder of Memphis 
the Hebrews Ham, by the. Agyptians Jupiter Hammon ; 
Egypt came to be divided into two K jngdoms, Thebes and 
Memphis : this, under Athothes or Mercury ; that, under 
Toſorthus or Miculapius ; borh after honor d with Divine 
titles and worſhip. Then commemorating the Virtues and 
merits of” theſe two K nes, he ſaith of Mercury, wt is Miups 


. Baginem oixedduuions, 5 gicyr?) Bice: draroungl * TargO oh ir - 


he built a palace in the City of Memphis, and wrote 
Books of Anatomy ; for he was a Phyſician : of &ſcu- 
lapius, £7 Or *AoxAnmis Aliſo x7 mv ianuty verourges, ec, 
he is held to be £/culapins by the Egyptians for his 
= in Medicine'; and he found out the art of building 
W 
mens Alexandrinus, an Author of no k/s credit, and near 
upon fix. hundred years elder than Syncellus, who ſaith ex- 
efly ; Ex 42. Mer@urii Libris,36, ad Mgyptiorum Phi- 
oſophiam , 6. reliqui ad artem Medicam pertinent ; 
quorum primus fuit Anatomicus, & 4+ 5 ond] wer 
axis, de conftruftioge corporis. S020 
' T am not ignorant, that foe great Scholars of this vur 
Age, hold it more probable, that the Art of Anatomy here 
attributed to Mercury the firſt, was the invention rather o 


his equal Eſculapius, who is efttem'd mauSgyrll& Medi- 


cinz Autor, But ſince theſe [ame Critics deny wor Metcu- 
rius 4zd Aſculapius Zgyptius t0' h#ve beer Contermpord 


ries ; it makes no difference, as to the Antiquity of Anato- 
my, which chiefly we are now ſeeking, to which of the tn's 


the 


, calÞd by 


r'd ſtones. This Record 5s atteſted alſo by Cle-- 


ir bo 0 od i. 6-2 


a —_ 
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rhen contend about this meety, while we remarque, that from 
Z the Texts juſt now recited, three confiderable things are 
71.5 Trae Baypeiatsheve 2 jof andeber right 

T (2.) | YPtans hve 4 juſt and clear right to 
the honor of the invention of the nobleft of all Arts, Me- 
Z dicine: and therefore Pliny did them no wrong in ſaving, 


Z non immeritd Medicinam Agyptii apud iplos volunt wa. rc.1.29. 
repertam fuille ; & A/culepins ites inter primos_ c: 2- 


2 hominum naumeratur, quit opintone humana Du fatti 


' ; 
$4KS 
0 
UT 
I up” 
Kb 


Fi >. } That the moſt afeful inventions of the firff of 


* Hiſtorical Times, were Medicine and ArchiteQure :. oze to 
2 furniſh mankind with helps againſt infirmities of the body, 
2 the other to defend him from injuries of the air : both ſug- 
' geſted by Neceſſity. Hinc quippe- przxmaturum med1- 
+ candi adificandique ftndium. | 
* (3-2) That thiconr Pu rar Aiculapius was one thou- 
= ſand years elder than the 
XZ was of Epidaurns, and there for many hundred years wor- 
. 8 fbip'4 with ſolemm rites and religions devotion,. as the God of 


3 Heath, For, Clemens Alexandrinus _— the APO= Stromar. 1; 14 
* theoſis or Confecr ation of thir Aiculapius Epidaurius zxto p: 322+ 


= the fifty third year before the ſackage of Troy : telling us from 
Z Apollonitis zhe Rhodian that ro dldacs fab Ts 
3 voyage. - Which, tho"the name of Ficulapius be nor found 
7 /» Apollonius hi /;ft of the Argonauts, i yet probable 
= ſow the conſent of Times : for Machaon, ſon to the ſame 


S, is by Homer: numbred among the noble Gy eci-- 


. c. ans that bore arms at the ſiege of Troy. LIliad. 8: 
4 Tov a33* Syiebin Alozanris te walive,. 
Ing dza2, Todrncier@- 1d Maxtor : 
_ Quosduodncebant, Medicorum, principe nati, . 
Preſtantes Medici, Podalirius atque Machaon.. 


the glory of its firſl invention be aferibd. Let others 


_—_— the Gracs, who 
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Lid. To Cap. fo. 
| Inſticutionum 
divirar- 


Lib. 2+ 
Lib. 8. 


were lay'd to ſleep, and ſaid to be ſecretly taught by the God |} 


So that if we compute from the ſecond Kjng in the firft | 
Dynaſtie of the Fs 1ans , down to the fifty third {ca 
precedent. to the Excidium Trojz , we ſhall find the inter- | 
venient ſpace of time to amount to about a thouſand years, | 
Of ſo much greater antiquity is the firſt Inventor of Medi- | 
cine aong the Aigyptians, than that Aiculapius 50 whom Þ 
the Grzcs erroneouſly or arrogantly aſcribe” it, and of whom * 
LaQantius ſaith, quid fecit aliud diyinis honoribus dig- 7 
num, nifi qudd ſanavit Hippolytum.? - E 
This I have noted, only to ſhew the great Antiquity of © 
my Profeſſion, not to detratt from the renown of the Grecian 
AXſculapius, who. being alſo excellent in the Art of Medi- © 
cine, augmented the honor of it in his own Nation ; and © 
therefore deſerves from 'me the imcenſe of a little breath in © 
facrifice to his memory. Give me leave then, I pray, to |: 
ſpeak a few wards concerning him, toward the ſatisfattion of © 
thoſe among my Auditors, who perhaps have been leſs con- |: 
verſant in Books.” - At Epidaurus 4-City in. Argolis or |; - 
Argia ( at this day cal'd by ſome; Saconia, and Romania | 
Morez by others) ſituate near the Agean ſea, he was wor- ® 
ſbip'd as a Divine Numen ; hawing there erefed to him | 
4 magnific Temple, in which the Sick , after due oblations,  . 


wafer in their dreams, by what remedy they might certain- © 
ty be head. This # more fully.deliver'd by Pauſanias : & © 
ard Strabo reports farther, that among may others in that + 
Place and manner reſtor'd to health, one Axchias, ſon of 
Ariſtzchmus of Pergamus, was freed from dreadful Con- | 
wulſcons in all his limbs ,. only by following the comnſel of | 
his dream: and that returning to Pergamus, in gratitude, 
he- brought with him the religion and worſhip of the Epidau- |} 
rian Temple, building another in imitation of it. - De quo 
templo etiam .Corx. Tacitus ( Amnal.3.) in alylorum 
apud Grzcas civitates-antiquitus conſtitutorum origi- 
nes inquirens, hec habet : *Conſules apud Fergp! um 
| « Xiculapu 


boy #1 
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« &ſculapii compertum aſylum retulerunt : czteros ob- 
&« ſcuris ob vetuſtatem'1nitus.niti.. From Pergamus the 
' ſame Super ſtition was "in proceſs of time transferr'd alſo to 
'Srhyrna, and a: third Temple raid there : in which one 
C: Claudius Vakerius Licinnianus was Chief Prieft; as ap- 
pears from a Marble not long ſince brought from Smyrna, 
4nd now extant in'\the-Sheldonian. Theatre at Oxon. iz 
number the forty ſixth Marble. 


The teſtimonies I hav ' brought, ave (you fee) authen-® 


Fic ; nor can you longer doubt, that among the few reliques 
of the younger world that have eſcap'd the. jaws of Oblrui- 
0#, ſome: are yet extant to atteſt the great Age and honor of 
rhis pair of. Noble Siſters, Medicine and. Anatomy. So 
Jolid were their Prindiples, fo durable have been their Con- 
ftitutions, [0 illuſtrious their  Propagators, - ſo ſacred their 
Records, and ( if I may be permitted to ſpeak as aPlato- 


_ niſt > /o poverful 4 Genius bes grefery'd. them. T. 


Wa Aviatony then teught by the Founder of Memphis ? 
Is it by a whole Age 'ut leaſt. eldex than the eldeſt of thoſe 
mountains of brick , or as Diodorus Siculus wvairly calls 


© * them, 'Atltr aIxary Eternal Habitations; the A:gypriax..Py- 


- ramids.? And has. it frons that time to this day continued in 


2 - uſe and eſteem among wiſe men whereſoever Letters. and Ci- 
= - vility have flouriſh'd ? This certainly , is alone ſufficient 


to evince the great UTILITT- of it, were all other ar- 


| - gunzents warting. © For, Human Inventions, however ſub- 
**rel and gratefid at firſt to the: Curious, are never} long- 


Fe lid, ' untlels afterward they be found uſefi ul alſo | and 
* beneficial ro Mankind. . But inmwhat do's the Utility o it 
9 


' confiſt ? In ſo many things, I mant time to enumerate the? 
\ und maſt therefare. contert my. elf to touch onlytwo.or three, 
| foes as bye moſt open and jv y, erw 

*H0x." I ſay then; this. the ſtudy of Anatomy 1s to, amp 


us even to. vulgar obſerua- 


Profitable" to a,' Man, 1 reſpect of Himſelf y in reſpect to 
= *» 5 , $6 God, 


Fd 


Lib. 4+Ce 1 6% 


E- 


PREBACE. 


God, 'in reſjet? of ohe Diwine 2trt of Healing : each of | 


whidh vequives to be ſintly computer d:- 


(1.) bn re/pe# of Omes-felf; That Apollo, whim from © 
his Dei oo Ah Plato in his Foo relates ) he 
deliver d that moſt wiſe precept, 16s Cawrar, Know thy i 

s the flat of Anatomy ; is 3 
more than T ſpl ventiire#0 invoach;; \but this I darebvldly 7 
affirm, that no Mortal can attainto any;profound knowledge 7 
* of Himſelf, wirhout lowg and \ftritf Jcrutiny into the my- 
fterious Oeconomy of Human nature ; which can be no other- © 
wiſe made, than'by the helps and light of Anatomy. Qf ©: 
the '<flence of rhe \Rational Soul, we feem in this 
atil life uncapable to know '7mch. For, She being, as \; 
Wiſe men teach, and moſt of us believe, « pare Spirit ; we | 
can have of \her no-idea or image in our Phantaſic, andcon- ": 
Jen, 0 Notion : all -our \Cognition \being built upon 
or Images ſtand in the: mint of Invagination:; and | 
all our Reaſonings or Diſcourſes; nothing but conneftion of | 
many of ty je bes es into chains, ſometimes of 'more, ſome-. | 
times of fewer links. We cannot therefore deny = | 
from 


Jelf, '#hereby impiicitly injoyn 


Idols 


rance of the nature of that nobleſtpart-of our ſebves, 
which we derive all our little Scrone : aud 'mmaſhbe content 
"to entertain our irrequiet Curiofity with . the . faint. glim- 
- merings of light , that pine through the atts and operati- 


" ons of that Celeſtial Gheſt in our frail and darkſom T aber- | 


' nacles of fleſh. What then remains to be known by us of 


" our ſelves * Nothing, 'I 'thi#k,  but' the Divine Archite- | 
Qture of the Body, the  fabrique of the various Organs, by | 
which the Soul atts, while ſhe fojourns in it : and theſe' (ye | 


* know ) ' are not to be underflood but by diſſetting and. di- 
(fintHy contemplating the ſeveral parts of each Organ, ſo 
« as fo inveſtigate the | Mechanical reafon” of its aptetude- to 
"He proper motions attions and uſes. 4% Sky D.HIvs 
mth any man" here concetve , - thut the Oracle is.to-be 
"expounded only of the Paſſions of 1he Mind, and the Art o 
ny moderating 


wu Sx ww i... 


| &exis. 
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mader ating themby the diftates of Prudence, and rules of 

Virtue? I ſay,that. neither is the knowledge of the Paſſions 

be wg 4cquir.d. Ir wy wenting the Scholes Anatomits, 
r, the cem- 


zo'be tn. the ; ond pa ervabs 
Commotions of the Spirits and $_ un in the ſeat of 
the Imagination, yy OLOONY þ the 1 Pathetic merves to 
the heart , c pn nes | up again to the brais : 
and os ans whoſoever would duly enquire into their na- 
ture, their firſt ſources and' reſorts, their remarkable 
differences, tides, farces, pF &C, well ſoon find him- 
If under 4 necelſity. 10 begin at Anatomy, thence to kary 
the conrſe of the bloud,. the: ſtruiture of the brain, the ori- 
ft, and produdtions uf the nerves, the: fabric of f the heart 
with ts pulſes, «nd the wayes by which 8 reciprocal commeu- 
Hication ar cayery, COMmMmErte Is 4 ſwiftly effefted, [o con- 
_ raintein'd betwint the Animal and Vital ma- 


"Qther he mught think. of his 
NL Dogs 


be able clearly to ſal 
end of this or ther Purticaler Pu 
5 ;fbr < it 5s, that #s the proper 


the Char alter of oo _ 
the- inſeparable concomitant of Hate, & ic de 
in « rot dntagoe ſhone & 4 lofs in eine 
4he_inircate. Labyrinth of Human Afeitions, as a blind 
aux that fbould undertake to geve the Chorvgraphy of a 
arbole Countrey, meerly from « relation of ſome memorable 
ation done in {one pert of it. 
"Nor ſbeoks, T beliewe fuck £9048 helf ſo likely to temper 
nd come hut of bis 1n0rdinate. Paſſions, as 4 
nds , by mhat impreſſions 
qo rhe pr of the br ain thoſe ins- 
#0hy.avd confederation Nature 
emu» Fr theſe parts. and the Cardiac nerves, 
re : nerves dinyded dnto inmanerable contr aff 
whe weyorigles of the heart, and hawthutGoxtreftion, accor- 
C 2 ; ding 
d 


/ 
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ding to the warious degrees 'of its force and velacity, meceff 


farilp impili the blood more or eſs copionſly_ and viokontl 
through the arteries -mtothe parts moſt concern d 111 the Paf- 
fort at: that time moſt argent..” For, certainly, he that bath 
the-advantage to underſtand all theſe things , is better 11 
ftrutted to appeaſe the impetnous Compmotions at any time 
74/94 within his breaſt, by reducing the vebellions appethies of 
his inferior Faculties tv obedrente to the contremands of his 
Superior. or Reaſoy ; in which one thing the ſurm of all 
Moral Philoſophy conſiſts, and which advanced into a Ha- 
bit, becomes Virtue it ſelf. So that take the Counſel given 
by Apollo, in which of - the 'tmo fenſes'ye* like beſt, viz. ei 
ther as diretting to learn the adlmirabie-frame of the Body, 
Or 4s intimating: that wifdom' conſiſts chiefly in the regula» 
tion of the AﬀeCtions ; ſtill the ſtudy of Anatomy well be 
requiſit to. acquiring the K powledge of Ones-lelf;” © 


(2.) Requiſie it is alſo to rotiduth. even s Naturaliſt = 
of not | 


to the Knowledge of G O-D:.. T-mochis the knowledge 


ed oe ht "550 
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only the Exiſtence of s Suprent" Being in rhe World, bur | 


» 


alſo of his Exernity, omnipotent Power, infinite Wildom, | 
# Crodnels; : mn, i 


and inexhauſftible G | ve DJ1V | 
#s-felf,”- chat we muſt call with holy aſtoniſhment tonfef# ro be 


for as-to the Divine natute ® 


to Human Under ſtanding incomprehentible ; for; how ca | 


«finite have a» adequate notionof at Infinite ?" Moſh trwe 
#t is "indeed, that there are in every part of the Univerſe 
certain-marks or impreſſes of a Divine" hand 3 and the 


ſmalleſt Inſeit that creeps -upon the'earth,. the very graſs i 


whereon we tread, yea, ever things Inanimate proclaim: the i 


Glory of their. Maker, \intiting us to venerate , praiſe 
adore Flim': ſo that St. Paul preach'd trae Natural The 


and 
7 
My 
: 
5 
& 


_ to Infidels, when he taught, that theinviſible things of ; 


are known« by the vifible things of his Creation; | 


ad Heraclitus gave'a memorable hint of his piety forard 
the-Summura Numen,” when inviting 1nto his poor ſnioaky 
cottage ' ſome ' prond ſtrangers that difaain'd to put their 


heads: | 


got q 
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CEEEZ re; i 
hic Dii ſunt, here alſo are Gods., And intruth, every per 


7 in the great Volume of Nature, is full of real Hierogly- 
7 phicks, where. ( by an inverted way of Exgrefee ) things 
* Fand for words, and their Qualities for Letters. Whence 
* perhaps Plato, (in Tunzo dy took a hint of that ſublime 
* rnought of his, that the World is Gods Epiſtle written 
= tomankind, Bur. 4 we {arvey the Epitome of the World, 
* the Temple of Mans Body, inwhich as in a Model or Exem- 
* plar, all parts of the Greater World are repreſented in lit- 
tle 5 we, fball there find ſomething.more auguſt, more Ma- 
Je{x. Henray opferve, tut Jomaenifieent « pile 5746. 
ann,c 1uto, out of. a little flime ;, that from afew drops of 
the C olliquamentum. omit 2 humor ,. of a {ubſtance 
Homogeneoas .or _\impl*, are formed more than two hun- 
” dred bones, more Cartilages,. very. many ligaments , mem- 
branes. almoſt innumerable, myriads of #5 and Veins, 
= of veryes. ore” then. thirty pair mith all er fenny bran 
= hes and: continued fires, near wpan. four hunared muſcles, 

@ multitude of gland les, and many other parts, all divers 

each from other in ſubſtance, conſiſtence, colour, texture, 
Fabris, &c;. Whe £ans, I ſay, obſerve this, without being 
farced to, acknowleda, the infuite Pawer of the Divine Ar- 

chitect, mho makes the/very Materials of his building ? Who 
£43. look into the. SanQtum Sanforum: of this Temple, the 
Brain, and therein contemplate the pillars that ſupport it, 

the arch'd roof that. covers and defends it , the fret-work - 

of the Ceiling, the double membrane that inveſts it, the re-- 
Jplepdent partition that divides. it , the. four vaulted cells 

that drain away impurities, the intricate-labyrinths of ar-- 

teries that bring in from the heart rivulets of vital blood. 
_{0. heat and invigorate. it, the. Meanders of veinstoexport 
the [ame blood, the Aquedutts that preſerve. it from inum- 
: dation , the. infinite multitude of ſlendes and [cerce : per- 

ceptitle. filaments that compoſe 1t , the. delicate _ 4 , 

| choras.- 
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ao Tn F0## thoſe threds, the original of ; on Hoe F 
chop y Lt _ n #2 3 (rode ey 'K 
which the ſtrength of batk avd limbs chiefly | i 
inany ah par ts of the wonderful Engine : ind mr der wh : 
an infinite iſdom is the 4 bon and c 2 ' 
And as for the infinite ( S 0 wy 9 no leſs © | 
' conſpiciont in the connexion of fo bag "and Various m- © 
Ptrumients into owe complex Automaton , bj which 7 ww) | 
are ſo admirably combin'd , that every one por for 
felf ant for the public at once; that every one performs its 7 
peculiar office apart, yet all co-operate to one and the ſame | 
eonimon eud, the bfifence , Grieg , and welfare of the ©: 
whole." and that if any one happen to be pat out of orders vr 
unt, "alt the reſt DE with it, and the whote Harmy- © 
zy of Funitions is diſcompos'd. Aald to this fapenitions © 
Machine as internal Airy wh ke to d gd it I; —— b, ſenſe, vo- _ 
 tantary tharion, ani. » ye may fo 4 
wizh Ciceto ; . Jar verd qeoes to plum ments "4 
hominis, i confiliur, orikdecebarh, qui non Ji. 6 
vini curi perfetta ele profiler; i his ipſis rebus no- | 
bis videtur carere. E 
. , If they the admirable fabric df dur Body , demo wy 4 
the Power, Wiſtons 4nd Goodpteſs of Frke Makes: AY, he | 
Scripture 0 emphatically talls © Yoeztr Hakkol J Che | 
Former. of all chimps, Jer. 10.16. ) and if itbe by the | 
help of Avatomy alone, that ive-come to contemplate ad un- 
der ſtand the 6m excellency. of that fabric.: we may Jorg cot- 
clude, that to fliidy Anatoniy diligently and reverenth,' is "edn ; 
learis robnow Got,and gw 4 DO Him, Deura : 
etim colit, qui novit. what others, - of 3 
0 


a Aw @ &@A fvmMhO3© wen ©®@ win a a cc... u.icC cc. 77... 


ignorance, may think or few t0't 5 bo prejudice of this 
uſeful Art gf Diſſeftion ; v an neither concern'd , mor ſa 


citoic: t6-hniow : but thit'T U Ho ew that if Tihvewt» Bl 
that -('/* chere can be 4 Bea reg Sberrrdey U 
would AA ro bring fe rnto this Nears, he here to be Þ x 


ſenſibly 
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7 ſenſibly convinced of his madneſs. For, ſure I am, that 


 Z /ameof the Antient Heathens have call'd the ftruiture of 


3 Means Body, the Book of God: and that even Galen hims- 


#3 Jelf, an Ethnic 100, flow of belief, and moſt alien from Su- 
= perſtition, learu'd [0 of Piety from diſſettions, that . 
= zn: bis whole ſeventeen Books de uſu partum , -he ſings 


wal Hymn as it were in praiſe of the Divine Archi- 


= © prepare 
= teQ that form'd them. Of which laudetory Hymns Theve 


" 2 choſen one, which ſeeming to me more lofty and harmoni- 


” cal than any of the reſt, and more - oper for this place, de- 


1» hs third Book, 


ſerves apy recital and your remark. 


: 3 contemplating the skin that. inveſts the ſole of the foot: (a 
= part ueſpicable to vulgar eyes) He:breaks forth into this 
" * rapture of admiration. Cutem iplam..{ /azes þe') non 


* * laxam, autſubtilem, autmollem ;\ fed conftrittam, 8 


- mediocriter..duram, ſeaſilemque, ut non facile patere- 
© tur, ſubdidit pedi Sapientiflimus. Conditor nofter :  cui 
= Commentarios-ego Hos, cey- hiymnos quoſdam, -com- 
27 pono: &1n eo pittatem-eſſe exiſtimans, non {i Tauro- 
Z rumiwnude cl plurimas CONE 8 caſias 
2 aliaque fexcenta unguenta ſuffumigarit-: ſed fi nove- 
= rim ipſe primus, deinde expoſuerim aliis, quznam. ſit 


tplius Sepientia, qua Yirtxs, que Providentia,. quz Boni- 
£45 ; ignorantia. quorum» fumrmaa. impietas. eſt, noni a 
facrificto abſtineas, 'Quod enim' cultu convenienti ex- 


4 ornavit omnia, nullique bona inviderit ; id perfeQuſſ- 
= mz Boxicatis ſpecimenefle ſtatuo: invenifſe autem quo 


paQto omgia .adornarentur, ſumme Sepicxtie et ; .ac 
eltecifſe omnia que voluit, Yirturi eſt invite. A Hyme 


= vot:unworthy. to be ſung, with ſolemn Muſic, even. in our 


Charthes. 


7 3% L's Befades theſe two-xoble. uſes of Anatomy, by me 


d,: there remdins here to be confider*d yet athird 
uſe, wor, as the former, common to all. mankind , hut pro- 
per roPhylicians :- 20 whom the ſtudy of 'it is, not _ pro 
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CC ee eaten 
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1. Epidem. 


 ſhamefully deficient. - 


firable and delightful, as 20 their private ſpeculations ; bu. | 


alſo neceſſary , as to their well underſtanding the divine. 
Art of 


indeed ſo univerſally known and acknowledged by all wife 


Medicine which they profeſs. This Necellity -i | 


men, that to go about to prove it, would be as ſupervacs | 


neons, as to light a candle to ſhew the Sun at noon © yet be- | 

cauſe there are ſome, who either blinded with the ſmoak of 
fallacious Chymiits, or corrupted by ſome private intereſt, 
perceive it 'not ; give me leave, I pray, toward the drſen- 
chantment of theſe, briefly to ſet before them:two or three 
of the plaineſft cauſes or reaſons that make Anatomy the 


grand fundament of Medicine.. 


Hippoc 


part _ - ſhe ſecond, weir me Goralve, to progneſfti- 


et 
he rs 


cate the event of the diſeaſe: the third, v2'xec mics, 753 4- | 


vhorrag, 70 relieve or heal the ſick. 


But in all theſe three 
Auttes , he that ts 


zonorant of Anatomy, muſt needs be 
- 1» the Diagnoſtic part, becauſe no good judgment can 
'be rattle of the nature and kind: of' any diſeaſe, unleſs it be 
fir t-known, what part of the body is thereby chiefly affected ; 
and the moſt rertainindicia' or diftinitive ſigns of the part 
affected, are taken: principally from the ſituation of the 
part, .axd-from theattion of it hurt; _ For | inftance, he 


what {rows the Liver. to be naturally ſeated (in: the right © 
Hypochandrium, 2f* :» that place pain be-felt, or ſwelling | 


appear from a T umor within, will eaſily thence collett, that | 


the Liver is the part then affected :. and he that knows, that 
be. principal: atfron' of the. Stomach i5 Concottion, witt 
foos known, if Concottion' be hurt, that the Stomachis miſe 
-affetted. ' But both the places and ations of the parts are 
$2040 - 


-learn'd 


CH II 
x 


rates :(- I remember.) doth often. inculcate'to: his © 
Diſciples, the entine Sons of Art, three cardinal precepts, 
in which the whole duty of a Phyſician ſeems to' be compre- ® 
headed. The firſt is, undo memylorriy to underſtand the 7 
preſent ſtate of the ſick, the nature of the malay,” and the 


% &% rr. GE OE Ca. 


00 
Neſe three heads, Viz. 


” i evnr pretends to the cure of diſeaſes, and yet remains iono- 
{4 n . '# f 
"i Tat of Anatomy; is cither an impudent Impaſtor, or at be 


q hands of. 
” "From 


emplars; rules, 
proportions , | 


PREFACE 


Age body. But theſe being ahien from my 346% , uhd the 
hours ; ſiew'd me for the + aq gloom " being few; | 
T am 0 liged to pretermit them. Notwith anding kf I 
fooutd by mentioning them er pailant;, eorcere (in ſore of Þ| 
my :ingeniofe DE of the Torger ſort , a curioſity which | 
4 Hg not now leiſure to Jaw + "tis fir I fbould = : 
thens ta two.or three Authors, of goou note, .to be by t ; 
| rnd how requiſite the Putty of the fabric of mans | 
body is to all who deſtre to':excell im either of theſe Arts. 3 
For AtchiteQture ther, I would direi# them, firſt to Vi- © 
truvius,: (who inhib. 3. cap. x.) "laying this dotvs for Þ 


4 fundwnentel Maxim:; 1108 potelt ades ylla ſine {ym- 
-metria atque P rtiohe rationem habere compoliti- | 
'Onis, -Ni{i ati ad is bene fEigurati membrorum:ha- | 


buerit exactam rationem ; and immediately after meaſu- © 
ring the proportions that the ſeveral parts of '« well-ſhap'd 
Man holdione to another; proceeds to commenſurate the i 
parts of Wn HEdifices or Temples by the like proportions : | 
and ('in lib. q. cap. 1. ) treating of the Columns 'of the 
three Orders, exprefly derives the dimenſions of thoſe of the 
Tuſcan Order, with their baſes, diminutions, pedeſtals,  ca- þ 
pitals, 8c. all from. the tions dbfery'd by Natare is 


the feer, leggs and thighs of mas ; rs the ſame Hna- 
be dy c main. . ors Rt: and 
&r ro Albers | pogo de'Symmetria 


COrPOris —_ To : hen may be lan 
amb Feſt of Anatomy, from ruin r ro 
rica; * > Bobk, hath with: ſingalar. diligence roots 


the be 10x. | 
Maſs ig #7: wen lem TT ; 

[1c ro Ei, Ano rb e1\ or 

prom'e” yur ey, OY by 
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anghrr of. which ave yet extant-in 4 large. Manferpr of 
| Os Hh 

Y 1 lajefties . 
Cabinet ke Hall. where I have had the good ys 
ſometimes Fo \ramtemplate them: but in hes Trea- 
viſe Della Pittura ju/f now mention d, he 'foems''1d' me to. 
have deſerib d the: fienres, neotians, forces and ſymmetry of 
the limbs, thei ha ogg and Muſcles, in ward po 
flares, = phe F Vencagr ther 'Wixrter I haue hirher- 
to read. | Ao | 


Having thus compedionſly ents gnto the Amiqur, 
jo rome $row of the principal Uſes of Anatomy ; 
paar» prin: ws to explain, 'W reraarwatac Fivy 
6 are the moſt remarkable DIFFERENC ES 
— ſame. 


Be it known therefore, that by Anatomy, according to 
the firiff uſe tnd proper” Antec win 6 
Aranysl) Or Areteyla, I with Learned Phyſicians and Chi- 

wreeens wnderfiand, a diligent , accurate and artificial 
Cleo n of the' body 0 any Animal, chiefly of a Man, 
in +; to acquiring awledge ofths fabliame, mag- 
nitude,. figure, fite , ſtrufture, connemion,- ation and 
uſe of all und every parttherevE, "IT 

In the true notion of Anatomy then, two abs ave tons: 
 fprehended; awork of the huwds, DiſſeQion; end aw exrer- 
«iſe of the Mind or Intellect, Speculation. be theſe, the 
firſt ts calf d 4y Galen, Avavpjurd dpadenar, : 
anatomica,: mul operation : the other, Averijn Heaele, 
mentel contemplation. "7 

Aud: bexce ariſes the firſt Difference of Anatomy, viz: 
the diſcrimination of # 1n wpeax]miy Y vewpi]ixhy, Into Pri 
Qic asd Theoretic. ''. The'formes of cheſs is tobe nequir'd 
by long uſe and experience , 4X oral dextbvity =" ihe 
OP by reaſon and Jami, by <p LeWures, rea = 

im 
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4 xe Writings 'of Learned men Wang that ſubjett, 
in intent Meast ation. ain, the former may jr, 
diftinttion Jae pI be edi rica; the later, «moqorxA, 
Scientific. 


Te Abaramic: Atmainiftraxicn are regwir' a, - not only 
wany-inftruments' of 'yarioas' kinds, rod well known 'to be 
weighs named; much leſs deferibed : - but varions manual ® 
yougpons alſo, befides meer difſettion, all ſubordinate there- | 

VIZ. ex47#. cominenfurations-\4z4 ponderations: of | 
parts inquir'd into, ipje&tions of divers liquyts. by ſj= | 
r1noes, inflations, extenſions, ligations, excarnation, ap- 
plication:of Microſcopes; and many others : und all to one 
general End, the attaining to perfet? knowledge of the ſab- 
jets, and every the moſt minute part "thereof at leaſt as 
much Knowledge, as the narrow limits of. Fluman Wit can 
comprehend. 

'0 the Theorical or Speculative part it is requiſite that 
the. Anatomift accurately obſerve (r.) the Univerſal 
StruQuure: of the 'whole, \ad all its proportions, beautzes; 
and general defeths ; alſo its general Communities and 
Differences with: other Animals, and above all with other 
inarviduals of the ſame ſperies-: C 2.) the Conformdtion 
and Fexture, of 'every part;\with their Similar particles os 
wiſible Elements ; a o. the Symmetrie- 'or proportion #he 
parts hold both among themfebves, and compared with, the 
whole ;- the Communities ad Differences of one and the 
ſame parts in various Animals, and in other individuals of 
the: ame kind ; the: compariſon aud dilpari ity" of ary 078 
part with the. re of the ſame: individual ; and finally the 
various Sympathies aud Antipathies of every ſingle-or- | 
/- gs rn (3- M the vine Faculties, AQ tions. and þ 
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| Tl toth,. the mo moſt Hofer KDRBY Et $VRF- ROE tht body: iof 
Man extin&; » 4s :an. Univerſa ely 
arcommodate to K orabice _ yin tour fd os 
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great: multitude of leſs Organs, the retexture or unweaving 
of which, ſo 4s to find out the Mechanical yeaſon of their 
motions and ations, is the grand feope of the any 
' # fay, the moſt proper Subjet? ; not to exilude the bo. 
dies of Brute Animals, the diſſetion of which al's,. though 
leſs properly, belongs to the Art of Anatomy, as being ſubſer- 
vient to the principal End thereof, nor a little helping to the 
more facil inveſtigation of what is ſought for in the mo 
proper ſubjett, For mhich reaſon, Tootomie or . the diſſe- 
(tron of Brutes of various kinds, hath been commended and 
diligently prattis'd by many as well Antient as Modern Phy- 
Pribas, 45 a thing of good uſe toward. the advancement of 
the Hiſtory of Nature. Nor # Dendranatomia or the 
Anatomy of Plants and Trees, begun ( as it ſeems) many 
hundred years paſt by Theophraſtus, and very lately with 
happy ſucceſs cultivated by Malpighius and our Dr. Grew, 
ts be negletted : foraſmuch as from thence may be learned 
the admirable Analogy betwixt Plants and Animals, chiefly 
a tortheir Generation, Nutrition and Augmentation; and 
how far that Reſemblance holds, * Tort Fans 

I fay alſo, the body of Man extin&t ;- to intimate my - ep” 
1uft abhorrence and deteſtation of diſſecting Men alive : a fe prnagines 
cruelty condemn'd_ by Cellus; forbidden even by Humanity © 9c AM 
it ſelf, nor ever ( for ought I have hitherto read ) .put- vw ha 
lickly permitted by any Nation how barbarous and ſangui- wm corpora. . 
nary ſoever, no not in the moſt flagitions of Criminals... ] XC ce 
am not ignorant, either that Herophilus hath been by ſome bens, Herehi- 
* accuſed of inhumanly raking in the bowels of condemn'@ | (nut 
Malefattors, while they lay. raaring under. his kwife : or from pwn 
that Fabius Quintilianus, that excellent Orator, in his *9mescogni-- 
cighth Declamation, zztic/ed Gemini Languentes, intro-- venir, af in... 
duces the Wife impeaching the Huchand Male TraQtatio- jori ex parte, 
Ris, for that he had given leave to an Empiric (for 1 \* wedge 
cannot 'vouchſafe him a better title, nor eaſily finda worſe ) folent; ſedim 
to diſſe one of her Twinns while yet. alive,, that he wa Nomunihus 


© ,.1Pfis pericus 
2d lum fecit. 
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find out the. way to preſerve 'the other ; who langagſh'd 0 
the [ame ſickneſs : and yet notwithſtanding I think my A 


free to chooſe whether 1 will believe or doubt the verity of 


theſe Accuſations. For, the Works of Herophilus being 
loft, and nothing of his Memoirs remaining, but what hat 
been tranſmitted" to us by ſuch as either impugned his do- 
Frine, or emulated his glory: *tis not improbable, but his 
frequent diſſeftions of Living Beaſts might give accaſion to 
his Adverſaries to feign him guilty of greater cruelty upon 
Men, by thtting up them” alſo while" alive... * And as for 


Quintihan*s Twinzs ; I ſhould tell you no news perha 's, Fd dy? 

IT affirmi'd, that the Roman Orators ſometimes feigitd the . | 

ſubjetts or arguments of their Declatnations, Pp ſing knot- | 
, : 


ty and. perplex caſes , on putpeſe to ſhew the dexterity of 


their Wit, ant yower of their 


| ſubjeft whereon he might make an elegant. Harangue or plead- 


oric in unravelling them : © 
and that therefore I think this caſe of the Twinns to be 
not really true, but only imagined by Quintilian, 2s 4 fr 


ing. © But were it granted that theſe are no fittions; yet | 


would it ſtill remain to be prau'd, that the Diſſettion of 
Men alive , hath at any time been uſed with F cm per- 
miſſion or connivence 5 af either Grzcians or Romans. 


The parts of 'a body diſſetted, whether it be of Max of | 


Brute, are conſider'd either Abſolute, as they appear in 
that body; or Relative, as they have more or leſs of Ana- 


togie to the ſame parts in other Animals either of the ſame, © 


or of . 8 divers kind. Aud hence ariſes 'a ſecond diviſion 
o Anatomy into Simple aud Comparative : 'of which the 

Ormer # wholly converſant about the obſervation apd know- 
ledge of thoſe parts, which pertain in general to the Body 


of Man, without farther ſcrutiny : the later, tho inſervi- || 


ent to the former , u« yet of much greater extent. For, 
Fa. ara nog Anatomy zt belongs (1. ) to compare the 
whole Lak w | 


with all its moſt remarkable parts -;, and to 
Mote the weight, meaſare, proportion, ſymmetrie and pulthrt-. 
EIS tude.” 
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tide of both that and each of theſe: ( 2.) ty compare the 
ſame parts in human bodies of different Ages, different 
Sexes, d:fferent Climats, Countreys, &e. for theſe things 

| may -canſe 4 viſible diſparity, and there is no doubt but that 
. i rhe floure amd ftrutture of the interivr parts i wery little 
- i znferior, for variety and lineaments, to the exterior ; and 
8 chat the Hearts, Livers and Ventricles are as different in 
Men, as either their foreheads, or naſes, or ears: (3.) to 
= compare the parts of Brates of various kinds, Quadrupeds, 
= Fowls, Fiſhes, yea ever of Inſets a»4 Worms, with the 
: i /ame or like parts in Man; that ſo the Communities and 
© Proprieties may be obſerv'd and regifterd. Nemo enim 
de partis. alicujus uſu five officio ree determinave- 


© I 


; i | annexa vaſa, aliaque accidentia non viderit, ſecumque 
& diligenter penſitaverit. Harv. in pref. ad lib. de Generat, 


This: COMPARATIVE Anatomy, how recent 
ſoever as to the name, was yet moſt certainly held in great 
eſtimation, and much prattis'd by the Antients, chiefly 
 Gracians, | 
$ Abdera exerci”d himſelf afſiduonſly in diſſettion of Brutes 

of wavions kinds, '* wy 2s. ga ( as hmfelf exprefly de- 
clared to Hippocrates come to wiſtt him ) xo 3 Min 
ova », Siow, not from hatred of Gods works, but euriofity 
#0. find out. the nature"and ſeat of Choler and Mclancholy. 


in the ſame'work, 2s is myſt evident from his elaborate 


1, =o-t- de-generatione, de partibus, 42d de hiſteria Ani- 
z '\malium : being to that end furniſh'd with Living Crea- 
- Rrurerof all forts, that whole Aſia and. Gracia, i; Land or 


Seas, afforded; 4r.the charges of his Royal, Difeiple\,. Ale- 
xander the-Greart', 1oothe expenſe of no leſs than eioht 


hundred Talents: and that this mighty Conqueror, in the 
in 
his 


heat of his Wars and pride of his Triumphs , gloried 


For, well knows it is, that Democritus of 


Nev 'is. tf efs known; that Ariftotle: alſo ſpent: ſome- years 


© rit, qui -<jus in pluribus -anitnalibus fabricam,- ſitum, . 


In Epiſtola 

Hippocrat!s 
ad Damage- 
rum 


Plin. lit. 9; 
CaP. I'6, 


Athenzus liþ, 
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his great mary in the. knowledge of the nature and fs 
bric of the parts of various Animals, under fo wiſe a Tex 
cher ; as if he had obtain'd by his Learning no teſs glori- 
os. vittories. over the ſecrets of Nature, than he had gotten 
from Nations by his fmord. How much Galen was ver''d 
in this Comparative Anatomy , zs ſufficiently apparent, 
zot only from his excellent Volums de Adminiſtrationibus # 
AnatoTicis, & de uſu partium, axd the accompt hegives ® 


of his many public diſſettions at Rome in the preſence of | 


the Nobleſt Romans,and among them of Boetius axd Paulus 
Sergius Conſs ; but alſo from: this, that ſome of the Neo- 
4erics, ard principally Velalius, objettcd againſt bins, that he 7 
had been l:fs converſant inthe diſſettion of Fluman bodies. © 
What progreſs the Grec Phylicians that ſucceeded long afs 7 
ter Galen, made in the ſame part of Anatomy, is indeed ® 
difficult to be colletfed from their Works, now grown. al: & 
moſt obſolete among us : but whoever hath peruſed the mo. 
numents of Aretzus, _Theophiltis, ' aud Oribaſius, zeeds 
not to be advertis'd by me, that they have not wholly neg- 
leffed it. Tf we come down to this laſt Century of years, we 
find the diſſettion of Brutes, in order to the collation of their 
invaras with thoſe of Man, to have "been diligently perſued, 
firſt by Falopius, Caſſerius' Placentinus, | x»4 Bauhinus; 
and after them, by Fabricius ab Aquapendante,M. Au- 
relius Severinus, ad our immortal Harvey, & ct 4 412 4 
Taft cauſetherefore I have to admire; "why the Lord Cham 
cellor Bacon: a m4» of | almoſt infinite reading, ſtrong me: | 
ory, and: profound judgement, aud who doubtleſs had look d} 
into th: Writings of many,if not of all the Eminent Authors} 
by me now mention'd ; ſhould yet notwithſtanding: (unlib. 8 
de Augmento'Scientiarum 4. Cap. 2.) a-ong the Deſide: 
rata Medicine ,.. pt. down this Comparative: Anatomy; | 
and [oe poſitively define it to be deficient;; : atcuſing Phy: 
ſicians' #0 have altogether neglefted it. Nor can I eaſt 
ſolve this my admiration, unleſs by conceiving , eithaifi 
om Es (that 


Pe? 
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that this Great Man. underſtood much more of his own. 
Profeſſion, the Law, than of ours, the' Art of Medicine ; or 
- 8 that by the word, Deficient, he meant Imperfect. If rhis : 
” later Solution be admitted ; then indeed he will be the leſs | 
45 culpable : beranſe it is too true, that the ample field of 
s, = Anatomy Comparative hath not been hitherto ſo fully cul- 
ws = tivated, as. to bring forth a harveſt rich and abundant 
es if enough to ſatisfie our: hopes and expedation. But that 
of ©: Phyſicians have been guilty of fo much floth andignorance, 
1s 7 as ro: ſuffer it 'tolye hoves and wholly negleftted , through 
o- = Jo tong a ſeries of Ages : this, I humbly conceive, ought 
he 3 mot to have been affirm d, unleſs" it conld have been- fully 


Ss. provid. CE. 
di MNewertheleſs 1 gratefully acknowledge , and appland the 
4 Heroic Zeal this Huſftrious Lord had for the improvement 
0:8 of onr Art, among others uſeful to human life : yea T in- 
ds rerpret his: cenſure, wot as a reproche, but incitement of 
0-8 our mmdnſtry.” And this I the more willingly do, bevauſe if 
ven woe: omemwhat too ſevere in his ſentence 'of Compara- 
tive Anatomy, he hath bin ( in the very ſame Pace of his 
4,8 Book as much too favorable toStmple ; concluding it to ; 
$8 -2ve been molt clearly handled, 'and obſerved even to: p 
+ 2 curiolity': whereas. 7n trath we are not ſo happy, as to 
18 Have juſt canſe to ſay ſo at this day. For; after all' the 
mi ew Diſcoveries made in Human bodies by Anatomiſts who: * Serofi hu- 
6&0 pave Ind ſince his time ; Simple Anatomy muſt be cop-' moris iter ad 
PIR ffd to be ftill in its Youth; far ſhort of Maturity and: _ 
- Roh as ag rear pe os 1 # G , n quaſitum 
NT - Perfeition.  Theye. are yet, alas | terrz incognite 77 the- magis, quam 
= Lefſer World, as well as int the Greater, the Ifland of thes [<P<rrum ar- 
Brain, the Iſthmus of the Spleen', the Streights of the fo ſaiſle 
Renes Succenturiatiiard ſ9-ze other Glandules, rhe North® omnes, qui 
eaft paſſage of the drink from the Stomach to the * Kawies, m—_ 3 
| 2a many other things, remain to be farther inquir*d: mee, fifune, Oc. 
7 4%, and-perhaps by ans age | —_— entidiatribe 
| | IS | | Page EZ; 
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Anatomy 4s 4{tudy:/o abſtruſe and difficult,, aud withal a 
vaſt and, diffuſe.;. that;the laſt.complement of it.caumot with 
| reaſon be expefied. from. the diligence of any. oue Man hav 
; ſagacions and, indyſtrious ſoever. *Tis therefore ſeriouſly 
to.be' miſÞf.d, that the work were ſodjvided: among . thoſe cu- 


this mine. of knowledge, as. that every.one might. take ta his 
ſhare ſome oxe ſingle part. of thoſe that are not yet fully 
explain'd., aud do his beſk devoirs to.explore and. deman- 
ſtrate the whole Mechanic frame of it. ' If this. were done, 
doubtleſs we ſhould: in few years find. a very-confider able Ar- 
cel/ior made to the late inventions in.Mans budy , andith 
more juſtice than now we can, approve the Leyd Veru- 
lam's opinion, that Simple Anatomy is alredy arriv'd at 
GO” 6 EE A 

. To advance this ſo' noble , ſo. uſeful' Art: 0 omy; 
and accelerate its progreſs toward Conſummation ; I 
the Pathologic part of” Medicine being by degrees rais'd 


even: ſenſible Demonſtrations, the. infirmities of Mens bo» 
| dies __ length _- more. k eaſily.cured, they: 
\{Y frains and torments ſooner eas" d, and. their Lives prolang'd: 
"hs t0:this Nokle Enth, 1 {ay, this Magnificent T-H.E ATR, 

| wherein. we now ſit, hath been. with [a great coſt and, art 
eretfed by the Gemeroſe FOUNDERS: mhoſe private 


«t the Wildom that :direttedit ; whoſe large hearts mere 
at. the ſame time fillkd, with Charity.toward all Mankind of 


321 es. Of CUTLER, « Peria.te.: 
| gjven. that double. .of g LiChes 
Prudence. how- to »ſc -\ 


the. preſent Age, 4nd- with Providence for: the relief of all 
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from the darkneſs of uncertain.Comettures, to the light. of F 


Munificence, exceeding that. of Kjngs, admits of no rival 
but = iſdo 
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Ends, the Public Good ; amd who heving » Augafis fo 
favor and affeft tis Beneficence, isby fo much a greater Pa- 
tron to Learning than Mecznas was. 

Doth xny here think , that this ſtream of Fs Bounty 
might have been deriv a upon ſome other ground more 
fraitfal of benefits, thaw this Garden of Philoſophy : * Let 
ve, to: undeceive that man, adviſe him ſeriouſly to confidey, 
7 that excellent: ſentence of Pythagoras (to whom if! 

s .ow that modeſt name ) that there are two 
s which moſt exnoble Man, and raiſe him up to a ve- 

7 lance of the Divine Nature, namely , to know truth, 

«94.to do good : and then, that there is uo Human Sci- 
ence that woth either more pratifie and enrich the Under- 
ſtanding with variety of ao and uſeful truths ; or more 
enable a Generoſe Mind to exerciſe ts Faculties to rhe 
good and benefit of others, than that of Anatomy , as it is 
4 principal fundament of Medicine, 4 doth. For, both theſe 
ave certai and evident Verities: and after due confidera- 
tion of them., no mun''can longer dowbt, that he who 
placeth his Mumificence upon erefFing an Anatomic Theatre, 
fer advancement of the 4#t of Healing the Sick ; doth a 
- Work es conducive both to - the Glory of God, and to the 


| CommonGood of Mankind ; as he that bnilds a Church, 


or. ns repairs a Hoſpital. 
of Seton becanſe 1 uh tanght, 10t 
wm.) that the diſcerning 
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geants of. human injuſtice, pride, or cruelty : but theſe, 
alas ! all theſe wk” only flying ſhadows : and either the 
gulph: of Oblivion will ſoox ſwallow them down, as ignoble 
and obfeure ; or if. any memory of. them chance to ſurvive 
their funerals, *twill be conjoin'd with contempt. and dete- 


* /ation. Que ſaxo ſtruuntur -( /airh Tacitus, Annal. 


lib. 4) fi Satichun poſterorum in odium vertit, pro 
ſ&pulchris ſpernuntur. Oxly thoſe happy Men fhall floriſh 
in the eſteem and weneration of all future Generations, 
who have acquir'd fame and honor by doing good: This 
therefore is true Glory, and of this our Noble Benefa- 
Qor, .of mhom I ſpeak, may reft ſecure. Multos vete- 
rum velut .inglor10s:8& ignobiles oblivioobruet : C UT- 
LE RUS. pofteritati narratus' 8& traditus, ztern:im 
{uperſtes. erit. T. 67: 

Would. I were equally ſecure of Tour good acceptance (1 
Aare .zot ſay, Approbation )- of the mite 1 am about to 
contribute toward the accompliſhment of his ſo glorioſe 
Deſign. But, alas! this is a wiſh without hope-,, fo de- 
fritute- I know my ſelf to. be. of all: the Faculties of Mind 
requiſite to ſo difficult 'an Atchievement-;. my Zeal for the 
promotion of Anatomy, only. excepted. : and mich more rec- 
's, why. I ſhould apologize for my in{ufficiency, 
| expoſe it.. Notwithſtanding this diſcon- 
ragement , £0 « with my. ſelf, that profound Eru- 
it! jagity. are. ( like Love: and Com- 


evident. Not to be conſcious Kg my failears and- lapſes 
' in my*follaving: Letiares ,.: mould argue me of invincible 
IENorance ; not freely to acknowledge them, would be tacit- 
ly to defend them : to ſeek by ſpecioſe pretences of haſt, 
_ of: frequent divetſions , of. natural impatience of long me- 
= | | ditation,, 
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ditstion , of bodily tndiſpoſitions intervenient, aud other 
the like vulgarly alleged tmepediments, to extenuate them ; 


were the moſt certain way to aggravate them : and to 6. 


conceal them from your ſight , is in this place and occa- 
ſton impoſſible. Having then no other Refore but in Tour 
Grace azd Favor, I fly to that alone, to ferure me from 
the danger of malignant Cenſures, which T an moFt than 


likely to incurr : nor will I fore-arme my felf with any other © 


defenſe, but this. | 
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Of Nutrition. 


AN being confider'd',. ut Animal! Rati- 
onale,. as a living Creature naturally en. 
dow'd. with Reaſon, and compos'd of 
rwo principal parts, a Soul and a Body ; 

A each of which hath' various Faculties or - 
Powers : rhe ſumme of Hwnan Nature muſt be com- 
prehended in thoſe Powers conjoyn'd: | 

Of thee Powers, ſome are peculiar to the Soul or 
Mind, others belong to the Body, as Organical and ani- 
mated by the. Soul. | - 
Tothe Former ſort _—_ referr'd pd naar think- 
ing; knowing, judging, reaſoning Or inferring, concluding, " 
bling, an las > all commonly ſigni 64 b Under. 
ſtanding andWill. All which being remote from the 
Province of Azatomifts, T Teave them to be'handled: by 
TE inquiring 1ntb the nature of the Soul. 
n 


-Of the Later, ſome are requiſite to.the complement 
of Man, asſingle'or individuat; viz. theFaculties of Nu- 
 trition; of Life, of Senſe, and of Voluntary Motion : wit 

WE there 
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there is one that reſpets the Procreation of Mankind, 
_ namely the Power Generative. And theſe are the na- 
tural Faculties; to which as principal Heads, the Lear- 
ned Anatomuſt »is toreferrall his Difquiſitions ; that ar i 
length he may (if it 5. wore attain to.more certain WM- 
knowledge of the Mechanic frame of the Organs in 


which they are founded. But being more than can be, = - 


tho* bur perfunftorily, enquir'd into in ſo few hoursas | 
are aſſign'd to this publick Exerciſe ; I have therefore i 


choſen to treat of only ſome of them at this time, viz, '& * 


Nutrition, Life, and voluntary Motion ; not as more | 
worthy to be explain'd than thereſt,-but as morecom- # 
prehenfive or of latger extert.; : *.: i $ 
IT have choſe all to begin from WUTRITION; 
not only becauſe the Stomach, Gutts and other parts 
principally inſervient thereto, being, by reaſon of 'im- 
purities contain'd 1n them, more prone to papren ing, 
ought -therefore firſt to be taken out of the cavity of 
the Abdomen, to prevent noiſomneſs : _ but becauſe Vu- 
zrition Teems to be, if not one and the ſame thing with, 
yet at leaſt equal or contemporany to Gereratien it lelf-;. 
and chat both x7 xe5v01,-10 reſpect of Time ; afhd x7 gvon,- 
 inreſpe&t of Nature. FRIES 67 ON OR 
For tho? the operation ofthe Power Gez:rative,ar For-. 
ative Virtue, may ſeem. to. precede that: of the Nutri- 
tive : yet in truth the Sama or firſt rudiments..of, 
an Embryo are ſcarcely delineated, when they begin to. 
be augmented alſo by nutrition ;. ſo that ts conlenta- - 
neous. as, well to the obſervions.of Dr. Harvey and . 
others ſince, as to reaſon, that: Formation .and Nu-- 
trition are but different names of one and-the ſame a& 
of- the Plaſtic power. Again, Generation and Arcretion 
are not perform'd without Natrition : ' nor NVatritionOr 
Augmentation without Generation. - To noun{ſb., what . 
15, 1r but to ſubſtitute. Tuch, and ſo much of. matter, -as , 
ALY y . va EY 
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FE 'but to. gererare fleſh, nerves; 
veins, -arteries,,&c.?. In-like manner Accretion:is not-ef- 
feed without Generation ; for all natural bodies ca- 
ble of Nutrition, are by acceſſion of new parts-aug- 
mented, and theſe new parts. muſt:be ſuch as thoſe of 
ich: the; bodies: yere at firſt compoled : andthis is 


ze according toalltheir dimenſions. So that inverity, 


| ahe parts of an Animal are increas'd, diſtinguiſh'd, and 


organiz'd all at the ſame! time, by the-ſame ;Formative + 


| power., \Moreover if we refle hy the Efficient 
cauſe of Formation.and Nutrition, and upon the:Marter 


it uſes; we-ſhall on.both ſides- find it neceſſary, that 


theſe two works (if ye will have them to be diftin&t) 
he carried an together. On the: part: of the-Eff:rext ; 
becaule der of principtam efficiens, nutriens, & :conſer- 
vans. in fungulis Animalibus, neceſſe eſt: niſt alian formans 
in puero, «liam in adoleſcente, & inſent aliam conſtit- 
wnus ; :qued abſurdum eſt. On the part of the Matter 
ex qua; -becaule.all Animals (ſuchasareproduced per 
Epigeneſin, of-whichalone is ourdiſcoyrſe :  notof ſuch 
Jnſedts that are/generated. per Murmntv) are made 
of one -part:of the Matter .prepar'd ty-the Formative 
Spirit; and.nouriſh'd and augmented outof the remain- 
der, not out.of a divers matter. , For, whatſoever is ſi 
peradded to the firſt rudiments of the;parts,” ought cer- 
tainly/ to:beiof the -yery ſame ſubſtance with w_ was 
precxiſtegt, and ſo muft conſiſt ex topgenere materia: 
their renovation; as well-as; firſt corporation, being 
eftetted by Aggeneration or iyperratnng, Le.) per. Epi- 
geveſin, So that. from all thele reaſons put together it 
is .conſtant ,.that Nutrition is nothing-elſe but Genera- 
ion continued ; and as -neceflaty; to the conſervation of 
exery- individual Animal, w every individual _ 
Mt Lo ER LI FP alſo, 
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is, by reaſon of exhauſtion, wanting to-the folid parts 
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_ of the Formative power, 1t 15-htig 


alſo, as Gefteration it ſelf is, 'to the conſervation of the 
Univerſe. Which our moſt fagacious Sr. G. Ext well 
underſtanding, recommends to the 'belief of his Rea- 
ders in thefe tew, but memorable words. ( in-Antidia- 
tribz pag. 40.) Wutritio ſane videtur efſe veluti conti- 
nuata quedam generatio ; que eft opus ideale, ad exemplar 
imaitivum actiones ſaas dirigens, &e. I F222 2 
ThatT may both ilfuſtrate and confirm this Theorem, 
give me leave to: repreſent to you in a tew lines, the 
method and preceſs of Nature in the formation of a 
Chick out of an Egg according to the moſt accurate 
Obſervations of Mal/prghins, the ſumme of which is this: 
From thoſe-Obſervations, containing eight ſeveral ats 
hy probable, * 
(1.) ThattheSpirir, Plaſtic Virtue, or Archens (call 
it by what name youpleaſe) of the Egg, hes dormant 


as it were and unaQtive for ſome time. after the Egg | 
hath been laied, as if it expeRed the incubationof rhe 


Hen, or ſome other warmth 4 tem thereto,” to 
help it to exſert its power, and begin the-great work 
'of buildingtoritfelf a houſe, according to the: idea 'or 


model! preſcrib'd by the Divine Archie, whoſe in- | 


ftrument it is : and that having obrain'd'that requiſite 
aid, it foon aASupon the geniral humor, in which it is 
Todged, by jay of attenuation oe eliquation, that 1d 


_ the Matter may bemademore fluid obedient to-its Þ 


energy. Which feems tobe the: fr AR. 


(2. ) That this $pirir, having drawn-the firſt lines | 


or threds of the folid parts of the Embryo, and diſpos'd 
them into their proper feats, doth utmediately after 
defign certain wayes 6r paſſages, by which thoie ſten- 
der and'delicate- Stamine may be commodioully fap- 
plied with vital. and nutritive liquors, for their enlive- 


ging and nutrition: and to that end, markout andap-. 
point three-Fountains as it were in- the now: more flu 
| Colliquamentum,, 
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Colliqiamentum, and thence deduce as many Carnales or | 
roles; two of which are from their origine united, 
and therefore ſomewhat greater ; one out of the firſt 
rudiments 6f each ventricle of' the Heart ( not yet 
conſpicuous, becauſe not coagulate, but pellucid ) and 
A third conliſting af many imaller rills flowing from 
the like rudiments of the Braiz. So that we may thence 


' colle&, that thetwo- former of theſe Canales are made 


to bring inthe vital humor fromthe Heart, the third to 
bring-in the Succus. Natritins from the Brain, to the 
firſt rudiments of the Chick : and that in proceſs of 
time, thoſe are turn'd into the 4orra and arteria Pulno- 
#:ris ; theſe into pairs of Nerves. And this Itake to 
be the whole work of the /econd AQ. | 

{ 2.) Leſt theſeſo neceſſary fountains ſhould by ex- 
hauſtion-fail , the ſame Archite&;, .direted by divine 
mſtin&, provides alfo for their perpetual —_ To 
irripate the Brain; Rivulets 'are brought thither from 


| the trunc ofthe grand canale of the: Heart : and to 


feed the current of the Het, three new ſtreams are 
deriv'd to it ; one from the /zterior Lake or Colliguamen- 
eur, 2 ſecond from the exterior by. the wayes of the 
Navill,--and a third from the yolk of the Egg by veins, 
that by-all theſe importing conduit-pipes treſh liquors 
may be continually deduced fromthe parts nouriſhed 
into the Heart. Which pipesare foon after compacted 
into veins, either ſuch as are deſign'd: to bring back 
the Bloud, or ſuch as ate ordain'd to-convey the Chyle, 
er the Ly»pha. And:this may be calld' the :h:x4 AR, 
(4.) 'Tis evident , that the: fame inviſible Agent 
advances in the next-place to diſtribute the veſſels de- 


. rived fromthe rudiments of the Heart, viz. the Arteria 


Pulmonaris and Aorta, firſt whole, then divided and ſub- 
divided into branches: ſtill Tmaller-and ſmaller , till at 
laſt they dwindle into Cepillarics : and onthe contrary; 
6. re F 2 to 


to colle&t and:by degrees unite-all the rivulets.thatre:, 
tuirn from the Sami of the ſolid parts to the Heart, till, 
they: all meet:and-make a confluens in theſingletrunc 
of either the wexk porte, Or 1074: cave... For. even com-- 
mon ſenſe teaches as to call that the original or fouzle 
of aCanale, from whencethe:liquog which it conveys, 
flows :" as every River. is truely.ſaid to begin from its. 
head or {pring. And Mupighias hath, by the help: of. 
Microſcopes,obſerv'd; andin his ſixteenth and eighteenth. 
Figures faithfully. '(; as Ii believe ), repreſented, certajini 
varicoſe veins lying inthe Umbilical ares or ſpace, not: 
yet extended to either the Heart or Liver: and there= 
tore:alfo, not the Heart, but the Stamina: of the # yen 3 
circumjacent, ought ta-be reputed :the: Quigin. of' the Þ 
veins: And'this d;/tribation ot one ſort of Canales, and 
collettion of another, completes the: fourth At. © 
( 5.) No tkels evident it is, that from the-beginning 
the Vital Nettar is clear and tranſparent, and-10- re: 
mains, till ſomewhat of the 7o/k& hath betn mixtd wich | 
it. For, not only Mailpighines, but! our equally curiole 
Dr. G/:ſon (de Dantninnb & inteſtinis cap. 20..nnm. 67.) 
expreſly affirms, that he had ſeen bloud of a ruſty co 
tour in the coats _ Embryo of a Chick, be> 
fore any the leaſt ſigne of blovid coulki/be difcern'd: its 
or about the Heart. But this fo catly beginning -of 
bloud may be aſcrib'd;- either to the fpeedy excitation 
of the Spirits by the incubation: of the Hen, to whoſe: 
heat thoſe veins are  fomewhat nearer than the: Heart: 
is: or to this, that perhaps ſomewhat of a yolky 'tin- 
Eture had preceded and caus's that; ruſty or dark red: 
However, this beginning of Change in the Vital li. 
— tranſparency to r , ſeems to. be the: 
[2 . Iz. CIO v4 { ee apogee 
* (6. All the'Canales juſt nowdeſcrib'd, being ifix'd 
and open'd, and the vital liquor exalted ſome degrees 
| | _ neareſt 
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atarer to. perfection; the:P!a/tic Spirit proceeds. to finiſh 
 thewhole body: ſo regulating'its operatzons, as to aug- 
ment thoſe:parts firſt, which: ought-tor be firſt uſed ;. + 
andther to add to the dimenſions of others:, whoſe uſe 
may :be longer wanted without-detriment. And this 
ſlower: work of accampliſhing all parts, by way: of 
Nutrition, and: Augmentation: may be accounted the 
fexth AQ. | | NPE for 
{-(7.} The ſame Adrchiteonic Spirit as it ſpinns the 
firſt S:xmins of all-the ſolid parts, ſo.doth' it gradually 
augment and complete them all: our: of one: and” the-. 
{ame homogeneous hquor,. viz. the Colliquamentum,. or 
fpermatic humor clarified by Elquatzon:: and this by 
ranſ/muting the fame into as many ſeveral forms. as. 
there are different: kinds: of ſimilar Spermatic parts in: 
the whole body ; namely into bores, cartilages, ligaments, 
tendons, membranes, fibres, 8c: So that alt the Organs: 
are: at length compogd. of difſimilar parts by wonder: 
ful artifice. context, withoue the: leaſt of confuſion or 
incongruity: Which deferves to: be reckon'd the /6«- 
venth ACt. | 
(8. In that work of Organ:zation, *tis credible, the: 
inimitable: Artift: divides without ſeAion, only by ter-- 
minating the parts; and uzites without-glew or cement, , 
enly: by. continuing: them to. the common: term or. 
bounds, which: depends more upon union: of matter, 
_ than-upon union of nature. By theſe admirable arti-- 
fices of Diviſion and' Unition, the: Plaſtic Spirit perſo- 
rates; ſeparates, conjoins, cements. the yetfluid; at leaſt* 
ſoft Sramina of: the parts, where; how, .and as: often as 
need requires :: it deduces and runs outtheir Riyulets. 
terminated-in the fluid matter as by. chanels; it preſerves 
from. confuſion. the two different Col/iquamenta, and' the 
Tok; divided as it wereby partitions: it ſodiftinguiſhes- 
and difterminates. A ——— ; 
\ GC 
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that they may be diverſly moved ar the ſametime with- 
out interfering or impediment, and each yield to other 


- when occaſion requires : and thus almoſt all fibres , 


very many membranes , and .( in many ſorts of Ani- i 


mals) the Lobes of the Lungs and Liver, andthe Car- 


tiages mutually touching'each other in the joints, &-c. | 

are divided among ave. In a word, by theſe 

wayes and degrees here by me from AS his Mi- E 
dely deſcribed, 


croſcopical Obſervations colle&ed and ru 


- 


it feems moſt probable, that the Embryo 1s form'd, aug- 


mented and finiſld:in an Egg. : 


Now therefore {( that we may accommodate. this i 
Epirome to our preſent Argument ) if this be the me- 
thod and proceſs that Nature uſes in the Generation of i . 
Oviparons Animals; and if ſhe uſes the like 1n the-pro-: 
duction of we are. alſo, as Dr. Huw vis obſervations; k 


and our own aſfure us that ſhe doth: we may-ſafely 
conclude, that Human Embryozs are in like manner 
formd, augmented-and fimih*d,. by. one and the fame 
Plaſtic Spirit, out of :one and the ſame matter , the 
Colliquayentum. Quod erat probandum. oY: 

- IT add, that the lame Plaſtic Sperir remaining and 
working within us though the whole courſe” of our 
life, from our yery firſt formation: to our: death ;+doth 


uwthe ſame manner perpetually regenerate us, out. of 


a liquor analogons'to the white of an Egg, by tranimu-, 
ting the ſame 1nto the ſubſtance of the folid parts ofour 
tc 


7, For, as I ſaid. before, Nutrition 15 neceſſary to - 


all Anemals, not only in-reſpe& of the Augmentation of 
their parts, while they are little Embryons:; but alſo 
in reſpect of their Confervarion after during life : ' be- 


cauſe. their. bodies being in a natural conſumption-or | 


exbauftion; would inevitably be ſoon reſoly*d into their 
frit elemerts, unleſs the providence of Nature had or- 
dain'd a continual renovation'or reparation ofthe parts, 
7 by 
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by ſubſtiturion ang aſſimilation of freſh matter, inthe 
room of thoſe particles difpers'd and conſum'd; Having 
therefote, to tome. degree of probability explain'd.the 
former neceſſity of Nutrition, and.the.cauſes of it, m 
next buſineſs muſt be, to inquire into the Later. Whi 
that I may the more effectually do, I find my ſelf ob- 
liged. to begin. my {crutiny from the Cauſes of the. per- 
_ Decay or. Depredation of the ſubſtance of our bo- 
ies, v:z, the Eficzezt or Depredator, and the Matter or 
ſubſtance thereby conſfum'd, and the Manzer row. 
| The Depr-edator then, or Efficient cauſe of the perpe- 
 # tual conſumtion of our .bodies; ſeems to be, what all 
& . Philoſophers unanimouſly hold. it. to be; the Viral Hear 
of the bloud, therein firit kindled by the Plaſtic Spirit, 
| continually renew'd by the Vital Spirit, and. by the ar- 
teries diffus'd to all parts of the body, that t wy may 
thereby be warm'd, cheriſh'd, and enlwven'd. Tins Lar 
familiaris, or Vital Heat continuall rr us,. 
and principally in the Ventricles of the Heart, call'd by 
Flippocrates, tueuTOY mV P, mpenitis tenis — by Ariſtotle, 
. Ros 75 99g ms urns tumiguorn- accenſio. anime in corde ; 
_ and flamma Biolychnii, the flame of the Lamp of Lite, 
by others ;: andby others again, igxea pars Anime Senſi- 
_ tive: 1s what Phyſicians generally have heretofore. un- 
derſtood: by. Calidum innatum, tho' they ſeem- to haye _ 
. had but an obſcure and inadzquate not1on of. the thing 
it felf, as I hope to evince, when I-ſhall come to inquire, 
what /ife is, and upon what it: chiefly depends. Mean- 
while ſuppoſing it to be an A#ual Heat conſiſting in a 
certain. motion -of tlie various. particles of the loud, 
and in ſome degree-analogous ta fire or. flame;. I can- 
not conceive, how. *tis poſlible for it.to ſubſiſt or conti-- 
nue, for ſo muchas one moment of time, unleſs it be 
maintain'd by convenient fewel, which is thereby.un- 
cefſantly fedupon, and by degrees conſum'd :. far-it ke 
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keor mild fever, ith 
y preying upon aol 


of the niture of all fire, tiow 
-penerate and conſerve it felf only 
eſtroying the matter in which. it , 


7 15 generated. 
eat therefore without ihterm 
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eaſily &x- 
body ; muſt be the Depredator 
Here ſought after. 'So that in truth, we haveone and 
the {ame cauſe both bY yp life, eo "our death Ho 
operly) ourv is nothing but 
A conti th ts 54g live Leaſe we Ro 
we live ſo loog, as while, this'internal Veſtal Heat is 
and"when It "ceaſes::to 
n ONVEN TENAfce,' Or 
by violent ſaffocation:, fe is inffantly*extingurſh'd. 
ral ſenſe is that 'Diftich' of 


_ ſolving and conſuming the minute -and/m 
foluble particles'of t 


"(to ſpeak mor 
a —— d 


| kept glowing in the and when 
'glow, either nvenient” 

So true even 1nthis natu 
Euripides; 


_ Quis novit antom, an vivere hoc fit emori: 
"dn emori, hoc ſit quod vocamns vroere ? 


The Matter conſum'd, 'T humbly coriceive tobe, for 


rt, the [fz:d-parts of the body 


; chiefly 


ud a s, Which are moſt eafily exſolable; 
-and ſomewhat, 'tho® but little, of the ſubſtance alſo of 
"the /o/;d4 parts. ' For, Experience teaches, 'that divers 

Animals, Bears, 'Dormice; Swallows, &c. fleep the 
*whole "Winter , without Teceiving any ſupply of. ali- 


--ment : and yet have all the folid parts of t 
when they awake agam 


NT ke 


y firſt betook themſelves *to” their 
dens'or dormitories : and the Rza/on hereof ſents"to 
**derhus, that their ViraFHear being; all that'ritge calm 
<1 tle, conſumes their bloud' and fpirits but flow- 


Spring, as when 


nd gen 
5 ys 


and very little of their ſolid parts ; as a lamphurns: 


ong,. whenthe'vyl-that feeds it, is much, andthe fla 


Fo 
but 
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bus litleand: caln, We have Examples als of £aw: 


cophlegmetieVirgh who from a-gradual decay of Ap- 
_ havye-4ſall'm at dengthy- i into an abſolute ,verfide 
trom.all: w yendur*d-long abſtinence, without 
ceither-r gr-impoli ICe;; z:and yet notwithſtanding 
haye got been npcptng: :in-proportion to the time of 
their faſting, - W Reis: *tis;probable, that inour bodies 
there is nol ra and profule/ an expenſe or exhau- : 
ſtion-:of the ſub 4 .of the fohd parts, . as heretofore. 
many learn'd Phyſicians have imagin'd to be made by. 
the aRivity-of hy fo Heat. 
If ithe objeed, that.in many diſeaſes, the habit of. 
the body.is wont to be very. much extenuated:: we. are 
ide ofa double. anſwer: Firſt, That extenuation 
eems to proceed rather from a meer ſubſidenceor flac- 
cidity.of thei Muſculous fleſh, for want of. bloud and 
the. nouriſhing, juice -to-fill and -plump. it-up.; than 
from-any! great; deperdition of the ſubſtance. of the. 
fibres,- of | Shieh. e: Muſcles; are moſt! .made; =" 
otherwiſe 'fuch- decayes could not be ſo ſoon re 
as we bbſerve them-to be in the ſtate of convaleſcence.” 


Sndhy Whatever be the cauſe of the extenuation-ob-: 


Efted, ur impugns. ny our -preſent-ſyppolition,' which 
nts pu es the natural and: ordinary depra-. 


o_ Tn the Vi Heat in-the ſtate of Health. 
Apg ag-for the Mayer bow. the bloud, ſpirits, and: 
othy fluids- (and;jif. ye pleaſe to have it ſo, a ſo the lefs 


Racy jp aind b the familiar hers © oyt 

tame of a-Lamp.!' Whether: we _ 
ar or TEE: _ ſubſtance {& and heati 
IE 15x: be only a,moſt _ motion 
bulaf tpatyels nes forks: 1 :molf(certdin73f:5; t Gar 
tnlierh' in S_—_—— fer 4.elin-acontipuil-agis 
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_ Gukenond Laney particles of the ſolu. 
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| raron or acecai;n th NA wp 
brlaws or fewe as fald at 13 propagy- 
ted: poem: #hd'v ccaferh co be. 
fire, 'in every the ſhortsſd moment 'of thn; and when 
in the combuſtidle matter : ro Soto Ho No#c Pay- 
ticles, im which it may generate i ſelf anew, it -in-. 
Now eaqriemat Dior fox betng the 
proper and viſidle effet of fire orflame;: the matteror” 
tewet wherein it ſubſiſterh, cannot but bs in conrinual- 
fax or decay. In like manner, 'the Yire/ Hear of Ani-: 
mals. ſubſiſting by a continual aceenſion of new 

ur the blood, as that is- paſſing through the- Heart ; 
thoſe vital ſpirits, tranlimitce from thence the” 


arteries: to the habit of the hody', no ſooner 2rriviG! 
there, but having warm'd and enhven'd the ſolid parts,. 
they imene yl - gp and diſperſe themſelves by 

ſible; tranſpira with them ma- 


carrying 
\Watery\-Vapors, ws. me fulghireous 
ES Xs and rome/ hon in ky ſolid! 
rs of the body, certain mild, Fireet and balfamic 
as it were affixt unto aud conicorporated with 
HG wor 4 ramen m_- the Vical Spirits. ating: 
upon /them: a way of exagitarion, þy lieths anc 
little diflodpe them, ex them Vobhtih andar 
wholty diſperſe them : whereupon the mute pa. 
im which Dp did reſide, become mortified, 
excrements, are exchided \ngerher wich the contakit, 
| ens of the blood. And this I apprehend to be the 
zafon xn manner of the depredation made open (le 
by the Vital Hear. 

no-man will I hope; exaft from ne an ace | 

| ond yore os daily expenſes of thi Vie? 
fog. IK oaks, _— © pecture npyind hs 

any” ; a 

exaoliy, but Qhould cocks Se @. For, fo 
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great is the diflerence among men, in reſpect oftem- 
perament, diet, age, exerciſe, the _ of the year, 
»nd various other tocumftances, that no definite cal- 
culetion can be made of this difpente, no notin thoſe 
on he to the ſtrifteft rukes 'of an {/cerve life, weigh- 
elves and their mearanddrink,a $ Cor naro is Te- 
ON Medio Fomtom worm 


pp 

one Aaty 7 Ser aud ire 
about twenty. Tn 'd to- rhe Shed torn 
voitted by fool a1 ek po. ch the other 

ds may be Texfonably aſcribed ro infen 
rranfptration :' but Bll-this is attract - Let' fe 
then fulfice, that 'we certainty Know t ho queceley of 
bloud and ng. ok gy Bone cory the Vital Heatthat 
conſerves » iSvery'gr great: and thatthe'great- 
ef part of the matter irfenſible tranfpirations, is 
the Viral Spirits, which 2re-continually generated, 5B 


How op rs'd. 
eeful theſe Vital Spirits are , by 
eaſe of heir fb ty and hrisk motions, to exagttare 
#nd dilþ:rſe the idk eeluble ajthees of even the 
nerves, fibres, membranes'end other tender [and Henfile 
parts; may be forme meaſure colle&ed from wvari- 
ons 4;ſerſes wn ſaproms, that ſem to ariſe from their 
varions depravations vr yicious qualities,  T ſhall not 
therefore goemuch out of my way; # 7] make a "ſhort 
Digreſſion, to reryunt a foew-of thole painful and conc 
tumacious Malaties, which re weth” pood reaſon're- 
ferrible to the wires of the Spirits, Trending 'the't6n2 
the nervous" parts -enthet (more frj## br more ov, 
_ gr onght tobe'; atleaſt accorilimg'to thedodripe 
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L pfraned: by 'Dr. Franc. Gliſſon, who name. is Elogic 


WACISH {> 5 tot ef onto gpodg eng qutb at ioet 

*' If ix happens, that the. Blood is; too vine, -4.e. to 
abundant. io Spirits (as in: Good:tellows commonly. ir 
15 ):.many times: it induceth diſcales depending; upon 
Haxian.. For being by the artexics, protruded ungo the 
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| Are 1$2de PArtS WED Breater force and impeuolity 
t 


is -fit, it. zather, invades than\ cheriſhes them, by 
Cope: by WEROTSD fo adage $4 >.) og > *S 4 #: k . 

zat- violence putting their unfixt particles intoa flux. 
And this; Fluxion-uſually firſt invades ſuch parts ,: as 
being weaker "than. the reſt, are. therefore more dil- 
pn to xeceiye it. ; 'If the prevailing Spirits, of the 
loud be, .not only Vinoſe, but Salineallo; AE LAGS 
there inſuesthe hke Flux:o» conjoin'd with a languor 
and /axity of the tone of. the: parts, ſuch. as 15 alwayes 
obſery'd in Caterrhs,.m- moiſt Coughs,. in.Ebrety, great 
heavinels to ſleep, the running Gort; &&c..; And?tis re- 
mazkable,. - that-theſe. Fluxions are ,uſually ſo much 


" 
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the. more fierce and yexatious, by.how much the more 


infirm and yielding the nerves and fibres: of the part 
invaded are ; becauſe theſe want ſtrength to make 
reliſtence--by. -vigorous contraQion. of themſelyes : 
whereas. nerves naturally ſtrong and'tenſe,. fomewhax 
repreſs.and break. the force of the bloud: rufhing in 
upon them. 'Which: is perhaps one, if.not. the .chief 
reaſon, why men of-firm and vigorous nerves are. very 
ſeldom -or never anfeſted by the Govz, - Hf this reſolving 
fluxion' chance to be accompanied with a Fermentation 
of the þloud ; 'then commonly the evil- conſequent is a 
rheutnatie, arthritic, or pleuritic Fevre. : 

-:Qn'the contraxy,.if the Spirits that have. obtain'd 
dominion-in. the;bloud, be Se/phereows or 'oyly ; theres 


follows £ Fluxion eaufing-a Conftriction and ſhutting 


up:&f the-inyaded (part. :For-tho? the arteries poure: | 
outi,bloud-abounding in- impetyous Spirits ., aud % | 
bas a4, ; ".- "mans 
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_eauſea Fluxion; . yet,notwichſtanding thoſe Spirits, 'b 

_ealoa_ of their oyligels , 'neither ; eaſily paſs.through 
, the habir of the PRrk 15 the-$/i-: doynor-areidaipers'd 
; by inſenſible tra ppeion ; but 'remain ſhut up, as in 
. a cloſe priſon; and ſtriving for-libercy,- raiſe great tu- 
'Mplts and.pains. ,. Hence areexcited various Syrprom, 
. axcarding-to; the, various parts ihto-which the -Fluxion 
.Tyſheth;,- in .particular., -it the -Fluxion./ be determin'd 
-upon the Gurzs,. there follow grievous Colic pains ;, if in 
the Stomach, a dire inflation of it ;'if upon the Lim, 
that ſore affect which-Phyſicians generally, call a. Rheg- 
 mnati{me,which is not,as ſome haye erroncoufly thought, 
rair'd:down-from. the head, but. proceeds. only. from 
{ulphureous Spirits effuſed-out = arteries into the 


habit of the body, and therein impriſor'd, their. own 


 oylineſs miakingeghemm unapt to tranſpire;. and their 
tumultuous diſtenſion of. the parts contejning them, 
cauſing acute pains: .. Hence alſo. come wandring S:o#- 
batjc pains , Hypothondriac winds , 'rumblings 1 tlie 
ftomach and gutts, H-ad-aches, the Tovth-ake, 0. And' 
all theſe evils are the more aggravated, by how much 
the: morefirmand tenſe the nerves of the part affefted 


are: whereasin Saline fhuxions the contrary happens,tho? 


they. be noleſs pernicions in the end, by relaxing, fret- 
ting,andas it were melting the tone of the parts affected. 

Finally, if the ſtrength of the nerves and fibres be 
creater than the force; of. the bloud flowing in from 


the arteries;;, in that caſe ſucceeds.a Diſeaſe e diamerro. 


- contrary to Fluxion ; viz. Obſtruttion and Infarftion, 


and for the, moſt. part. tranſpiration hinder'd. The 


manner. how, ſeems to be this : The toe rigid 
tenſion. of the nerves and fibres in any part , ren- 
dring: the paſſage. of the arterjal bloud- through it 
more difficult. than is requiſite to the Cirtuition of it 
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| beely 3 the thicker and more vilcid parts thereof mot 
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of teeelbiry tick in their puthegh, and fo produce O- 
Brodfegm. And -thisvicealwayes is 'the thereSnten8- 
ed, Þy how much the more Raped wnd One Ge 
- Vital 'Spitits are. For when theſe are copwons. and 
 $$g0rdts, they -caltly prevadl over the light renmitence 
or reluQafice of thenenves, and margre their oppoti- | 
High car Poon gre ger > Larry: lace 
flagg gg -A : dully, yield to , pafirion 6 wy 
the herves and HGbres, act Kovs cho groffe and mare | 

vilold pris of the blond Nidking in the paſſages. in | 
2 Carhexy, Drop, Hehma, Srorvare, obftreivtion of the | 


pipes bf the Tamps, viithors and Imflammarions of the |= 
wiſcers, #c. h& Heres commenty are more irik or | 
Yehſeithan they -otght to be. | Bat if 's Sz/rme fluxion || 
chance to -be eonjoynd with , or 0 Tupervene 'vpon 
tach ah exceſſivercniion of the nerves, either wholly | 
ſolves the Uſeaſe, or very much mitiputes it atlealt. 
Wheteas 6n the contrary; if whitte the ntrves and 
Sbres contintte ftrong, Tach a conitriction: of them be 
#eccompanied with a Suþhureoes Auxion, then it cauſes 
diſmal terapeſts in the parts affected ; Comoulfions, 
-Epdl pticfits, Apopleatie, extreme difficulty of breathing, 
Suffocatiov, Hyſteric "and other rhe like paſſions. | 
- Now, if the:Geniealogie 'of theſe Fliximns here de- 
Jcrib?d, be conſentaneous to-reafon-and experience; it 
doth -not-a little confirm what hath been deliver'd , 
couching the deprxdation of the more eaſily exfuluble 
ſubſtance of -the parts by the Spirits, of the blond. 
For, tho' what happens in a preternateral frate of the 
body, be:not-alwayes a good Argument -of what-1s 
dons in'the rr ſtate: yet in'this caſe, confideriny 
that the mptibn of the blong, is the' ſaree, and that 
the-Spiries alſo eontinue Spirits, itt both fates ; ſoithat 
the whole /Jifference conſiſts/only in this, that 'in-the 
fAluxions alleged, the Spirits are ſippogd to be only 
8 | | deprav'd 
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mals are coma; w with the ſame out of which- they 
were. at firſt made up ,' according to 'that common 
Axiom, /dem nutrimar,. ex'quibm conftamus ; and*that 
of Ariſtotle , eadems materia ft, ex qua angetur animat, 
& ex que conftituitur prime : and ſince they are all 
corporated ex collignanento't we may: well conclude, 


that. the Sacre nutritins, _ ve ultimmm nutrimentum. par- 
Yom 1s1n all qualities mblable :;2 the Collig ns 


ec white of an Egg. ' Farre fro A hike of truth | 


re a are they think: ab arts of -the 
body being in Yeguny <p divers, thipa! of the Alt 
ment alſo BY. ht to..be equally divers of 1f Nutrition 


were IE /bur {ck fee = 07 p Ailar Uttraftion 
of ay yetient' fits ns 00, that Far apa 
quid in evi A. concoFis aſhmilation 
. ſition " tranſmutation | of, one” matte” commoun 


'S all, For, firf, tis 2 difficult q 10n; whether there 
'be in nature any. fy gas. | action, \ or not. ; "and 
to prove Similar Att Aetoy, *3$' yet more cifeule: 7 


hat the very menr thi For we \.is, mer 
fave ods and then *ris moſt evident m what W 
ve faid of the crnfirmiog and augmentation of*all 


.C go med nk parts, "is Spaiter, oft Hetei 

3c bethg the: proper work of the Plffc nn FY 
maining in every Animal,” as to form; alf the * ypriotis 
parts oe of the rm Fol rn ng atfirft, ſo to 


avgnent ang, fepair.th eral, "vitt- Jil 
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"of Plaiits" receive their nouriſhinent, *"'Which® is no 
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he faith exprefſy, Di/tiniio. partiam non , uf quidans 
opinantur, propterea- fit, quia ſimile ſuapte natura ad ſumjle 
fertur + nam-preter alias multas, quas ratio iſta habet, dif- 
ficult ates, acciget, ut quevis pars fimilaris ſeorſum creetar, 


verb; gritia, ofſa per ſe, & nervi, & carnes, fi quis eam 


cauſam amplettatur, &C. 

.. Finally, -as to- the Maryrer how this Homogeneous 
matter is by the Plaſtic power accommodated to the 
RefeQtionot all-the various parts of the body ; : moſt 
probable it is, that this admirable work is Oy 
done -by diſtribution, appoſition, affixion or agglutination 
and aſ/imilation or tranſmutation : all which aQs muſt 
be-/acceſſfve 'perform'd ; - before the operation can 'be 
complete. -For the Succus 'rutritiw” being prepard, 
firſt in the Stomach and Gutts, and then in other parts 
to that end ordain'd , muſt -be diſtributed, - brought 


homeand apponed 'to all parts that "need 'refeion”; 
hen 'Tzpm contiguity by appoſitrgn , "it imigit be'ag- 


»anceF®to 'continuity by! affixion' or agglutinarion; 
and in -fine' made 'of the ſame ſubſtance” with. each 
part, by affimilation-or tranſmutation, * which is the 
perfection or ultimate term of Nattrition;-- 


ſaid';eohterning «the 'dvitble (neceſſity of Nurritior, 


lth * 


maifitain'd ,- and the” /abPurce 0 


-add concerning the differetit a! F y which Life is 


Of Nutrition, 


| her whole proceſſes therein , as our poreblind reafon 
will permit us to diſcern.; let. us inquire intathe Me- 
thad uſed by her in the work of Chyiification firſt, and 
then into that of Sengnification. For, theſe being well 
and diligently explor*d, we ſhall with the lels diffi- 
cu comprehend the whole Hiſtory of Nutrition from 
the beginning to the end. IT 
Begin we: then from CAYLIFIC ATION,7z.e. 
the turning of all the convertible parts of our Aliment 
or food into Chyle, the common matter 'of which both 
the Succus nutritius, and the Bloudare, tho* by different 
Wares confe&ed. But becauſe the Organs by Nature 
fram'd for, and'uſed in this work, are various; and be- 
cauſe, as the Chorography of a Copntrey is highly 
conducive to the clearer underſtanding of the Hiſtory 
L£gans 1s 
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F theſe Organs then, the Firſt to be treated of is 
() the Pipe or Funnel by which the meat and drink 
is carried from the mouth down into the Ventricle, to 
which as an Appendix it is continued. | 

This. part hath obtain'd more than one Vazze, as well 
among the Antient Grecs, asamong the Latines, 
By Hippocrates *tis ſometimes call'd 54 zar&fr wax ©, 
Ventricult oſculum, the mouth or inlet of the Ventricle, 
from the narrowneſs of it; as » /ib. «& Araroui;:; and 
indeed among the Grzcians the word #4ax& was com- 
mon to every thing that was narrow, oblong, and hol- 
| low: ſometimes, »ingedy©,, quaſi ſolus comedens , from 
its devouring cub; as in lib. xe) mor Sf xg} "AVgwmy * 
to which Ar;/totle ſeems to allude : ( 3. de part. animal. 
cap. 3.) where deſcribing the Oe/ophagey, it is '( faith 
he) via, qua cibus & potus devoratur., ideoque nonnullis 
ffals ciberi diciter, | 
_- By the-Latizes alſo, in imitation of the Gres, tis 
ſometimes named Stomachus; as by M.T, Cicero(lib. 2. 
de nature Deorum ) where -he faith ;. linguanm autem, ad 
radices «jus herens excipit Jtomachus., ' quo primins illa- 
buntur ea. que a 'ore, &c. and' by Cornelius 
Celſus ( lib. 4. cap.1. & 5.) but more often, G»/a, moſt - 
probably: 3 55 ae, whuch ſignifies a little basket or 
| wicker ſhnapfack, whetein foutliers upon a-march uſed 
to. carry their victuals; and which ſome wrote witha 
dojible » 3 ſo that our Ere/;ſhname, Guller from thence 
deriv*d, comes nearer by a little to the Original than 
the French, Gonlet, wo is abus'd to capers the La- 
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rinx or head of the Wind-pipe. But this Latine word 
Gula is not exempt from ambiguity. For, tho? in its 
native \and genuine ſenſe, it denote the part of an 
Animal now expos'd to light ; yet ſomerimes *tis 
uſed to ſignifie the fore-part of the zeck, as in that vul- 
TAF * wer gulam frangere ;' and ſometimes, any inani- 
mate body whatſoever, thatis (like the Gullet) nat- 
row, oblong, hollow, and ending in an ample cavity”; 
as gula maris, gula montinm,.gula. phiale , and' in all 
Wuind-inſtruments of. Mufic,. the neck or narrow: part 
next to the Mouth-piece , is calPd g/a. Here ſome 
perhaps may think I miſpend my time upon ſuch Gram 
matical niceties. If fo, I ſhall only advertiſe them, 
that no leſs man than P/aro recorded this as a maxime 
worthy the rematk of a Wiſe man, % mt 55a I, 
m6 megyuare, he that underſtands the names of things, un- 
derſtands alſo the things themſelves., | 

. This Gela 1s not; as Ariſtutle ( de hiſt. animal. ljb. t. 
cap. 2+ & lib. 4. cap. 3. ), expreſly affirms it to be, Com- 
20x to all kinds of . Animals whatſdever : but to all 
that re/pire. - Nor 15-it conſentaneous , that the zeck 
was delign'd by nature for the elongation of the Gul- 
Jet; .(1.) Becauſe the. Yertebre of the neck are of 
themſelves ſufficient to evince, that it is ſubſervient t 
the various motions of the head; and in Animals of 
very long necks, it ſerves alfo to reach their food; as 
1n: Cranes,  Storks, Swans, e&#c. (2. ) Becauſe many 
Animals that have Reſpiration, have yet no'neck, as 
the Toadand Frogg,among the _4nphibiovs, andamong 


| Fiſhes, the Porcpilce, Dolphin, with moſt, if not a 


others of the Ceraceovs tribe, ; hut on the. contrary, it 
feems rather that the Gullet was made long to cor: 
reſpond with the neck, that fo it might reach from the 
Mouth to the Stomach: as in Birds. . Wherefore Fa- 
bric. ab Aquapendente*s Climax or Ladder , which he 
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'thade of Ariſtotles tirhbef; vie; * Thoſe Animal ohly 


<« have a Gullet, that have a-neck; « thoſe -ovly; have a 
« neck; that have a throat: and wind-pipe ; thoſe only 
<« have throat and wind-pipe, thathave a voice; thoſe 
<« only hawe #voice, that have reſpiratiqn ;, 'thole __ 
© have reſpiration, that have Tungs and breaſt; will 
not bear the weight he layes upon it, every -rong' al- 
' moſt- heing-itſtable.. Notean 1 efſent to his doFtrine, 
-(3:#v48.de'Galg ) that all Cruſtaceous,' and all Teſtace- 
: 045 Fiſhes wart "the Gullet ; '-becauſe my eyes have'aſ- 
- ſur'd me, that both Oyfters and/Loþfters have it, *and-a 
- lively reprxfenfation” thereof is'tobe ſeentn the'figures 
'iſerted into Dri /rl;s his Book te 47ims Britoryim, ad 
finem-cap. 51 So- that the Gullet "ſeems to have begn 
granted by Nature to f6me- other Animals'slf6,"be- 
- tides thoſe that reſpire ; for neither Oyſters, nor Lob- 
ſters have reſpiration. 02325, ton 
But much Dzference of this Galker is obſervable in 


'bving 'creatures of various kinds: and that in various. 
-reſpeRs. * (r.) In reſpe& of Subſtance : which inTome, 
15 more membranoſe ; as in moſt feather'd: fowl :. 
'in others, more fleſhy ; -as in man, ina horſe, ox, 


ſwine, &c. in others, almoſt horny, as in Crabs ,and 
-Lobſters, as alfo in the Cormorant,” which feeding al- 
"together upon fifh, and ſwallowing them whole even: 
while they are yet alive, might otherwiſe have his. 
gullet raſed or cut by the prickles and ſcales of ſome 
-of them. *( 2..); In reſpeEt of Lexgrh: for *tis in ſome 
-longer, as inthe Giraffa, Crane, Heron, Stork, Swan,, 
Vulture; Emeu or Caſſoware, Oſtrich, Onocrotalus or 
-Pellican, or moſt other Fowl of the greater ſize: in 
'others ſhorter, as in the Frogg, Crevice, ec. in all, ac- 
cording tothe'length of 'the thoraxandneck. :(3.) In 
reſpect of Maenrade' ; - which:in ſome is qr þ 
great, in -proportion: to their -bodies;;, as in theGull, 
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-1n all terreſtr 


actly conſtrin 


Duck, Viper, Pike, end all other Animals that devour 


their prey whole, and ſwallow great gobbets with- 


out chewing: in others mean, as in Man-andall other 
Animals that divide their food.into morſels, and break 
it into dmaller pieces by maſtication:: .in others again 
extremely little m-compariſon of their bulk; as in the 


Whale, whoſe throat ( as Schonfeld iz: Ichthyologia tells 
us) is ſo narrow as not to admit any fiſh bigger than 


a Whiting. (4.) In reſpet of ſire. For in Man, and 

Af fove-Zaoced beaſts, it 4s carried down 
from the root of the tongue betwixt the 4ſpera arteria 
and the ſpine ; and therefore the 4ſpera arteria is made 
of cartilagineous circles, not perfett,. but ending in a 
membranoſe ſubſtance, , where it :bears upon the Gul. 
let, that ſo it may yield and give way to the dilata- 
tion thereof in the a& of deglutition : but in moſt 
Birds, .it deſcends on the right fide of the 4ſpera arte- 
7:4, Which not reſting upon it, is therefore made of 


_ perfeQtly circular cartilages; a pretty contrivance of 


Nature, and.probably conducing to render the yoice 


of ſinging birds more ſhrill. and muſical. Only in'the 


Br:ſtard, the Gullet goes winding, like the ſtreaks in the 


| bore of a ſcrew*d gun, one whole turn about the neck, 
Other differences there are, but of ſo ſmall moment, 


that their notice could hardly compenſate your pati- 
ence to hear, or my labour to recount them. Omit- 
ting them therefore, I paſs tothe xa 6.320 of it. 
'Tis (ye ſee) a body round, long, hollow as a pipe, 
ſoft.and tenfil, and therefore eaſily diſtended and con- 
trated again both in wideneſs and length ; ſo that 
being oped by the . meat and drink paſſing through, 


1t naturally cloles it {elf again, and the ſides come to- 


gether. The naper orifice of . it, when not uſed, is ex- 
'd by a tranſverſe Muſcle ; as the mouth 
of a purſe is drawn together by the: ſtrings: the —_ 

| | auo 
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but rather that the-a&t © 


danger the ſtopping of it ; as-will be more 
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alſo is in like manner-ſhuyzz,. but by the circular fibres 
of the ypper.mouth of the Stomach. 

Placed it is ummediately behind the Larynx : not 
that by reaſon of this poſition, ſome few draps. of the 
drink may flide down into the. Wind-pipe to bedew 
and moiſten the ſides thereof ; as Fabric. ab Aqwaper- 
dente dream'd ; for if we well contemplate the con- 
fkruQtture of the Larynx it ſelf, we may. even.from 
thence be convinced,, that nature was ſqlicitous to pre- 
vent the falling of any rhe leaſt drop of liquor down 
iato the Aſpera arteria, and that if any chance to lip 
down, it 1s by accident,. and againſt. her intention: 

f deglutition may be the-more 
exatly perform'd, and to.prevent the Tipping down of 
any bit of meat into the bore of the Wi Pl e, to en- 

fully ſhewn 
when we.come to conſider the reaſan of /wallowrng.. 


It deſcends in a ſtreight line betwixt the 4ſpera: ar-- 


teria and the Yertebre or Sphondyls of the neck; then 
enters the Thprax,. and arriving at the fourth Yertebr,a 
thereof, inclines by degrees-.to the right {ide,. to give 
way to the aſcending trunc, of the.great Arterie : but 
attaining tothe ninth Yerzebra, returns: a, little, to the 


left ſide ; where climbing-over, the ſame Artery, null 
it come to the.eleventh Yert-brz, it paſſeth. through: 
Ts nervole part of: the D:aphrags or Midrift toward” 
the left fide, by: a hole. clearly diſtin. from that. of 
.the. great 4rreyy..,;. ht >: I, 


The Similar parts of which this inſtrument of. De- 


lutition is compos'd, are Comman,;and. Proper. Of the-: 
fir fort, are>the veſſels $6 II _ or- 
_ coat, .wherewith it is veſted, +... .......,._ | 
- », 4<yeeries 1t receives, im the-neck , from. the Caroti-- 
des ; inthe Thorax, from the intercoftal;..in the Abdo- 
men,, from the:Coroxary branch. of, the Stomachs and® 
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Veins in like 1 manner, in \ the neck; from the ja 
in the Thorax, from the Azygos Or fem i; 
'the Abdomen, from the Coronarie vein of the ch. 
Nerves it borrows frorii' the ſixth pair or par vagum, - 
and chiefly from the anterior branches of it. Lym _ 
"Ant#s it bach none, ar leaſt none hitherto have | 
diſtover'd in it ; tho? fome of our Modern Anktomifts 
have conjeftyred, thatthe two penn on eachſide 
"confleted to it in 'the e'F horax, ſpew 'out'a'certain-ha- 
[mor into it, to Keep-it alwayes dippery.and m6ift. 'Bur 
this Conjelture hath been ſufficiently enervated, firſt 
Dr. Wharton ( in cap, de gland. Ocſophageis ) and Tince 
tn hon (#2 bb. deVentric: & inteſt. cap. I;) both 
onger reafons'to;prove, that the  kquor fal- 
ago che TOA and glare Shootharerls Of 
*to the lubrication and humedQation of the Gullet, all 

- along from upper to lower end. 
The, Exterior Membrane that , to ſtrengthen and {e- 
' cure it from cryentation, inveſts i it, as the Skarf-skin 
do's the trueskin ; is'deriv'd, by ſome from the periru- 
-neum ; by lome from the road by others, from 
"the Ligaments"0 of the PETS of the. hack ; and by | 
; others A from. tie Dia -; andin truth it 1s | 


—_ are as"the Ml 
| the -Cutis, None 
| Ot only x membrin apa and thoſe too ex- 
y of. no' other” uife but 
7 to mw the ng Perry outlide , (and to to 
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is very thick'ahd fleſhy,” a$ if it were an 
oblong 
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oblong; reygd Muſehored thiou from -end/ to end; 
whence Hoffman took the hint of his aſſertion, that it 


is'really: a Muſcle; and-liable to Pally and Convulfions, 
The Fures gf it; according to the accurate deſcription 


of Steno ,, axe Spiral; and-of twodiſtinit orders, mutu-' 


ally decuſlating. or. interſeQing each other, fo as to 
make two skrews as it; were running contre one to the 
ather.;-and. according to Dr. W:/lis's obſervation, they: 
ſcem.to conltitute two compound 'Muſcles, #that make 
four Parallelogramms mx In fibres tending contrary” 
wayes, and mutually decuſſate. And this, (he faith; 
may be plainl _ wagrefes by the:eye, if this middle” 
tunuc of. the Gullet, being dextrouſly ſeparated from 
the other two, -be farſt; tyed at both ends, then blown 
up, and. dipp'd twice- or thrice in boyling water, to 
well or plump up the fibres: which by that means will 
become; ſo.,conſpicuous, :as: that two-contrary: orders 
with. their tendons may bediſtiatly:diſcern'd.:. After; 


if the. ſame: tunic be -tirn'd-the infide outward, . and. 


ain blown. up ; - two oppoſite : orders. of -aſcending 
res will in like mannet,Thew-themſelves.. ; Laſtly, # 
the, Tunic: be, cut. length-ways: 'in-:the middle-of the 
tendons, | and Jajd:flatt :ypon:za plane ;- two Parallelo: 
772Mmms will appear: in,one Superfice;, and two other 
ing contrary tothem,. inthe-other. Whence-itindy 
bs inferr?d; that this Middle Membrane 'was thus artt- 
ficially fram'd by Nature, to adapt the Oefophazas ito all 
the.various Motrops requiſite tits office,or uſe, wiz. ex- 
panſion: and. conſtiction- of -its _ , diſtenſion:and 
contraction ſervpdum lopgitudinem, and each of theſe ei: 
ther downzard or upward, -and.1n various:degrecs, as 
ocgafion; requires... Nor.is it. improbable, that the Dez 
ſcending order of. double. fibres, is-infervient chiefly to 
ceghuution ,: by. conſtringing ' the Gulket from above 
downyards, and. the Aſendineyo roQarion,copuition 
3-3 


and. 


— 
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| TER; by conſtvinging the Gullet from helow 
The later or inmoſt Membrane _—_—_— Gullet;hath 
on: its; ivſide:a kind of Scarf; thinner Tiffany, wo- 
ven: of threads or fibres extremely fine ; which veils 
its whole cavity over as it were with a downy firperfice { . | 
but all the reft of it is zervo/e, furnifhe with fibres of 
different: kinds and. daverfly context. This Membrane © 
is contunnted to. that which lines the-palate, throat, 
mouth and-lipps :- aud deſcending torhe ſtomach; co- 
vers. the mouth thereof round about within, onT 
three inches below it: where i appears very thick an 
of. 2 cloſe. texture, difcernable from the mmoſt Tunic 
of the Stomach, which there it covers, by the extreme 
whitenels it acquires by a littleparboyling. Nowfrom 
the nervoſe ſubſtance , and:delicate- interror fuperfice 
of this Membrane, *tis not unreaſonable to- conjefture,' 
that-it ſerves chiefly to: render the Gullet of exquiſite. 
ſenſe. Whence-perhaps-it'is, that we feel: fomewhar 
of complacency and: pteafure from grateful meats and 
drinks, after rhey: have paſs'd the month and palate, 
and are. —_—— the Stomach :\ andonthe- contra- 
ry, of naufeouſnels:and offenſe from- ingrateful; ever: 
wiiile they defcend, and: before they can come todif- 
pleaſe the ftomach, fo as: to- cauſe: it to complain to: 
the brain of rhe irritation. And the deep inſertion.of 
this membrane into the ſtomach; evenibelbw the upper 
ortfice thereof, may: be ( as Dr. }-lis- ingeniofely 
gueſſes.) the reafon- of the intimate commerce berwixr 
the Gels and! Vexrricle, which is fo. great and quick, 
that if etther be excited'to-expelt| what is offenſive, the 
other inftantly Fympathires and cooperates to its relief 
by vomiting, expuition, of eruftation: | | 
gr Bo the wietefdyla ue ofthe Gul- 


fer * Minto > which "_ was ids | 
ing, which is thereby Sly 
thiefly; 'becariſe in © truch the whole : hroeeh'of 
Swallowing confiſteth in a certain ſeries of rtiany 
ations: "by an alminable-providence of Nature com- 
bird in order to one end. For, theFaculty or power 
of tranſinitting meat meat gnd drink from the mouthinto the 
Stomach, is fottnded, not ra: the Or/ophagus, but in 
many parts of the Mouth alſo; in the fForont, fees 
xvalz and its little muſcles; m the Liary*# and 
muſcles, as well thoſe that draw it up, as thoſe thc 
pall iz down ; in the Pharynx and its three muſcles; 
and in the-JphiniFer of the Guillet, Yea more, there is 
farther r alſo a concurience of two Humors, 
one from the Glmadnle Salzoxles, Yother from the dey” 
fi, torender ro _ es Þ Kew conveniently moiſt 
and flippery. 


1 < it from the Oracle of Ex- 
perietice, Wooly r$Hail, as inFeyers they 
often to, the Fralſlowinz-of ſolids becomes more Fd 
felt than theRvatlowing of Hquids : and on the con- 
trary, when they are redundant, as m Catarrhs com- 
—_ it happens, folids are more eaftly Frallow'd than 

-/ becatſe the mnuſdes infervietit rothismotion, 
niece ne be conſtri io clolely to gripe and depreſs 
_ ſolids, asto fqueez down liquids, 

Now # in fe Syndrome or rp II of various Attions 
requilite to. the whole work of Deglutition, ſome are 
Preparatory or aftrecedaneous : rs, confbituent or 
proper. - The Preparatory are ( 1.) Diredtion = 
meat, and drink. toward the fauces by the t 
checks; (2.) Compreſſion of the Atmoſphere, ef Tas 
they vulpart call it) Sut#ron; (3.) CompreFion ra 
the thing tobefwallowed, berwtxt the tongue and 
late, that it may tend inward ; and nth A dou te 
elaufure "in the throat, to hinder the fame —.- 


$ 
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_ apy. but. .the right? aFe | A which age erally 

explain 'd by. Dr: #7. G/ (:ds VeAt(r IC elf it 
wo +4 ) that; tis tis. E aL. kd me. only * to (IE 
them, by 


The Proper- AG are fur -#%%, fas Tha aſens a | 
raiſi ing of. 4 roots. of the tongue,, . anc head. .ph-4hg 
Laryax';' (2,) Fhevigoration or tenſion. pf the muſcles, 
of. = Fheryoe, DEE hs ME! .of -the Coley \1S 
open'd, and at aWn.up. to. 

aaa to. be ſwallow'd.;. 1a ). The: Pg oiy 14 ion ig 


PEER: 


the nr of the G uller, to preſs the 1 DET down- 


tion of the ſame Gullet/to;continue t 
the matter be thruſt down iato the Famine. 
Which aQtions; as more -pertinent to, my Proc e 9 FG 
I ſhall endevor briefly. to SPE. Dn als aobagrot 
43.) [T0 devan rags 1.9 -u - 
tou ae, together w1 iLaxy ) nece! 
-w be Een the bolns, ſticking. annheths rg .and 
that compreſſion. forces. 3 into; aourh.a of the: Gulletz 
For, being ſo ns goof oy lip YAY el 
ther. by funnetk. ah IC ills,.-or 
by Ba xalate, it. muſt Into. the arifice of 
the Gullet ;. there being ing = way. or door left open, 
by which it may” free it. To as compretion. Nor 
doth: this compreſſion inſtantly. ceaſe,, but; i F contiqued 
Al the. rpots .of the tongue, and. Larynx 
the whole _ o* the throat, Kea, thence 


ward; and. (4. ). The Periftaltrc.. Or « ropes! 
TOY 


bing at the matter contain 'd .therein:, and thruſt- It 


down into the Gullet,.. .. - 

(2. ) Whilſt thisaQtiot Fr s perform'd, the Muſcle of 
the Pharynx being. alſo vigorated, 7.e. ſer on work 
by tenſion, le its LIE ey to. embrace the 
roots of the DIE: a_ head of. the, LarIgE in-their 
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the: fare time carridd upward; aad alittle'forwatd, to 
meet the matter-:to be fiwallow/'d::'- No:wwondertlien, 'if 
. the: deſcrib'd coraprefion: eafily. .ſqueez:into:theGullet 
all the: rhattdt brought into: tlie throat ;:when:rhe, fame 
js :promoted: byya'c/auſure:on;each fide (fromvibeiow 
:by; theaſcent: of Os pe 0; = ,.from above 
-byathe tenfion-af - the muſcles of the. Pharyex ;' and ..at 
abeifamedime the mouth df:theGuillerias offerid;uas a 
_ by which it may ſlipp away, andgvadethecom- 
reſſion. 
s ( 3.) No ſooner is the matter in this manner. thruſt 
down into the orifice of the Gullet, than the-Sphindter 
Muſcle thereof conſtringing it ſelf, ſo girds. the orifice, 
as that it not only prevents the recouling: or ſlipping 
back of the matter into the mouth ,, but ſqueezes 1t 
ſomwhat _ down. And — FE "E 
__( 4.) . The Peri/faltic.or Coampreſing motion-of - 
ſpiral fibres of the Vl beginning, and by degrees 
girding the fides thereof farther and farther down- 
ward; ſoon thruſts the matter into the cavity of the- 
Stomach. And this ſeems to me to be the molt reaſo- 
vable and plain accompt, that hitherto harh been: 
ven, how the whole complex work of Deglutirion is. 
perform*d Mechanically. 

A work of ſo great U/e to the whole body, that all: 
men know and acknowledge it to be. abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the conſervation of the whole : Experience teach- 
ing even the moſt illiterate, that when it happens to be 
aboliſh*d, as 1n various. difeaſes of the throat, chiefly in: 
inflammations, tumors, and palſeys of the-muſcles of 
the Laryzxand Pharynx it often is,, miſerable famin and 
death inevitably inſue. Tr is not. there without good” 
cauſe, that Nature hath (accordingto; her accuſtom'd' 
bounty in works of publick utility, either- to the:ſub- 
ſiſtence of individuals, or- to: propagation: of the. ſpe-- 

; | | cies } 
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QGes):'to'the: exercie of the faculty of Deglutition an- 
nex'd' an ample-Teward, viz. a grateful woo of 
-the inſtruments therein uſed, FIT; are fo invi- 
ohms eating cnoy red co bu 
. > More can o 
above all Nm A, wwe Hig is 11 variety of 


tafts the moſt delicious. With which remark 
I conclude this ſhort "and ———_— _ of the 
+16. hah 7B 
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HISTORIA VENTRICULIL. 


HAT we may not in our furve 's. divide 
that Nature hath fo cloſely con- 
joyna'd, let us in the next, place convert 
| our. contemplation upon. the. principal 
| Organ of Chylification, wherein, as: ina 
publick Kitchin , nouriſhment” for the whole body is. 
 prezpar'd;. viz. the STOMACH. EI 

This common. Receptacle of all. our meat and drink, 
and Laboratory in which all the profitable parts of bath 
are, -by the inimitable Chymiſtry of Nature, converted: 
into. a-certain whitiſh liquor ſorawhat reſembling bar- 
ty cream, .and.calPd Chy/e.; hath been. by the Aantient 
. Grae Phyſicians deſcrib'd. under three divers names. 
By Hippocrates *tis ſometimes calPd-z=5g, from = five w:. 
which- fipnifiesto receive or contein; becauſeit receives 
all the Alunent ſwallowed down; and wherever in his- 
works we meet with the word z=59, without addition to: 
appropriate it to the Head. or. Thorax; yehich. by him: 
are allo named. z«5iews,. ke/ties., there we. axe to. under- 
Rand: this' part. alone : ſometimes. xaie,. 2.e.; Canity ; 
and ſometimes wet, Heart, from: the. vicinity of the: 
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upper orifice of the Stomach to the Heart , and the 
ſymptoms thence ariſing. But of theſe Appellations, 
5 94:6 firſt are, common tg. all Bjeak E2vILIGS. or Te- 
ceptacles inthe body : and the laſt, an Ttrifter ſenſe, g- 
notes, not the whiole ſtomach, but ofily - the principMl 
. and moſt ſenfil part of it, the Mourh. Among the L- 
tines likewiſe we find an equal variety of genomina- 
tions. For Celſus (ib. 1. "ys 2. & 116.4; tap.s;Y utes, 
the words, Venter, Ventriculus, and Stomachus inditte- 
rently to ſignify this whole part : and Cicero ( de nar, 
Dear..ltb. 23 expreſſes tlic lame by Vearrteulizs and Sto- | 
zmachus indiſcriminately. But now uſe hath obtain'd, 
that :the diminutive Yertriculus ( quaſi minor venter ) 
xwithout a limitation annext, ſtand for the proper name 
of what the'Vulgar call the Stomach. ' For"tho? 4s 
zomiſts name the cavities of 'the Heart and Brauy, alſo 
Ventricles ;" yet they never do 1 without addipg, for 
-diftintion: Ge: the name of the part, viz. Heart or 
Brain, of which they ſpeak, 0.009 
© *This Ventride-then,” being an"Organical part, &f 
reat dignity, but greater neceſhty ; well deferyes our 
AriQcſt {cratiny.”” Let us then with diligence -and pa- 
.tience conſider,” ( 1.) The $/ri#&zre'or Organization, 
(2.)The Elements or fimilar parts, and"($2) The Witions 
and Vſes of it. For :if we 'can-attatn to'a'competent 
knowledge of all theſe things, IT do not : ſee what-/can 
remarm tohinder us from coming at length to under- 


-Nand the nature of ir fully and-perteRtly. * -* 
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upper part of the Abdomen. The) ſuperior Orifice of 


ir, in Man, inall four-footed: Beaſts, and in” all Fiſhes 
that have lungs, is immediately under the Diaplwagra : 


but in all Eibbes thas. refpire.'not”, immediately. appen- 
dant: to. 'the moyth;; as: well becauſe having neither 
thorax nor neck, they: conſequently want. the: Gul'er ; 
as becauſe im:them: the belly is diſterminated from- the 
mourk; by.a.certaiumembraneous partition, not much 
ugike: to,. and, as: to/leparation;; Tupplying the: defect 
of. the midi. \ Whereas in[{Animals char refpire, the 
Gulfer is requiſtte; hecaufe of the-interpoſition of the 
breaſt berwixt-the mouth: and-the: Ventricle 3 which 
cauktnorbe'commodioufly placed above the diag Jenn 
ut the horax, for more than onereadon ! wiz. Cr.) Be 

cauſe it' would: have ftraitned and compreſs'd the 
Lungs, eſpecially when filPd and diftended with food; 
(6:3 Beonuls e Thorax being uwwinon'with ſtrong 
bones;. could nor be diftendedenovgh to -meke room 
for the expanſion of the' ,/ and repletion' of the- 
Ventricle,. both at once;;: and” ( 3. ) Becauſe the ſteams 
ariling from the: meat 'and drink fermenting inthe 
Ventricle, would much infeft [the vitalparts;* Which 
laſt incommodity; Nature feeras to: have prudently/pre- 
ventechc both in{Bards that have the inzluvies or Cropp 
Py not inthe lowerbelly', but under the neck be- 
ore, and without the firs ;* ah in P;bes'abo' that 
want refpiration-:- by: ſeparating the heart from-the'ven- 


tricle with a certain membraneous partition, inftead of 


a diaphragm. ' Again, the fame upper orifice of the 
ventnicle, 1n Man, and inall Quadrupeds: ;- is placed im- 
mediavely under thediaphragm,-#6 prevent thefarrher- 
pare rr; of the Gultet, | which'wolld have been! un- 
profitable ar leaft, if not in. many reſpe&ts incommo- 

Nor 45 the providence of Nature leſs admirable' in 
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tothe Liver, Back, Spleen,iCo/on, and Pancreds, 0 4 


placing the:Ing/avies: (in Granivorous Fowls we call it 
the Kropp or Craw,and the Gorge in Carnivorous)ot Birds 
urhpelavatk; -betwixt:the horns of the os jugale, calPd 
by us the Forkor zwerry-rhought : ſhe ſeeming to have had 
ns inducements:thereto::- ( r.) The' Crop having 
no commerce with any part'in the Abdomen, but only 
with the Gizard, to;which: it'is continued by a pecu- 
liar pipeor inferior Gullet,andiby which the corn ſteep'd 
and ſoftned inthe Crop is convertedinto: Chyle;-. there 


' is. no neceſſity. why it ſhould | be ſeated therein. 


(2.) The Crop ſerves alſo, to keep the body of the 
Fowl zquilibrated. upon:the leggs: whereas if it were 
in the. loweſt belly, .it-would, when fult-iof food, 
make{the hinder part.mnct:too wry for the fore 
part. '( 3..).Fowls for the moſt part, chiefly the Gra- 
nzvorous, feed-their young with halt-digeſted chyle, or 
corn, macetated;, puking it. from rhe :crop- into their 
mouth, as is commonly obfſerv'd'in Doves: and Rooks 5 
which they could not ſo commodiouſly have done, if 
the crop had not been ſeated ſo near the month. 

And as to the ſituation of the Ventricleconſfider'd iz 
Specie ; it 1s placed inthe higheſt region of the Abdomen, 
partly in the left hypochondyzum, partly under the pitt of 
the ſtomach, having on the right ſide, the Liver not only 
accumbent but incumbent upon it; onthe left fide, the 
Spleen adhering to it; at: the bottom, the Omentur-ar.. 
Kell or Caul faitned all along; -and behind; the .Par- 
creas ſybjacent {( from. thence named by ſome, 'the Pil- 
low or Cuſhion -of the Ventricle ) -and on the fore 
part, the Co/oz ;. and 1n this poſition it. 15 eſtablſh'd by 
various connexions : the ſuperior, orifice is continued; to: 
the- Gullet,, . and by. the mediation. thereof firmly. an- 
nex'd tothe mid 9-4 : the inferior, united to the Duode-- 
zum, and by the mediation of the Cm:»tnm, connex' 
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The'Sooomtd ing remarkable i chiv-Soatbas of 


the Veatricle, : is'the Magaitzade or Capacity of it-: 
which being -various., not only. in Animals of divers 
kinds ,- but in-ſome individuals: alſo-of the; fame: ſpe- 
cies; chiefly-in” men ; - requires: therefore ''to-;be/'con- 
ſider'd firſt Comparatively, and then Poſitively. | 
:If we compare the Magnitude of the Ventriele, with 
that of the whole: body of the fame Anitnal ;- we ſhall 
find it ir+ weight ;not to exceed the: hundredth part of 
it. . So:that we might well ;admire;,' that a' part fo 
{mall ſhould ſuffice to cook proviſion for the whole; 
did we not at the ſame time remember, that the Gutts 
help it not a little inthat ofice, 17 0 ns hh 
_ If wecomparethe Ventricle of Ma», with thoſe of 
other Abad” cw ſhall find "it tobe'in him leſs, in pro- 
portion: to the : whole _—_ than in them. + So that 
Ariftotles general rule ( de hbift. animal. 2. cap. 17.) Ani- 
_malia. majora, majorem; minora; miuorens havent vent?ri- 
culym; ſeems not to exclude all exception; and there 
is reaſon for us to believe, that Nature adjuſted the ca- 
pacity of the Ventvicle -in all ſorts of Animals, rather 
tothe nature of their. proper food, than to the magni- 
tude of their bodies. For (1. )! Where 'the: food is 
coarſe, yielding but little nouriſhment out of a great 
maſs; there much of it is required to fatiate the appe- 
tite, and recruit the body ; and conſequently the grea- 
ter the capacity þf the Ventricle. - Hence perhaps it is, 
that the Horſe, the Aſs, the Ox, Sheep, Goats, &«.. that 
feed upon herbs, graſs, hay, ſtubble, and other the like 
lean and poor aliments, from a great quantity of which, 
but little nouriſhing jvice canbe extracted, have great 
bellies. | -On the contrary, , where the: food: is, ich, 
7.e. conteining much of nutriment in alittle; there. js 
requir'd a leſs quantity of it to fatiate the appetite, and 
repair the body ; and by conſequence a.lefs ventricle-: 
p:; K 2 as . 


ias aniZfx;* who wing :gchcdte theats that nou- 
:rifſhmncbin —— uantity, bath [but a ſmall weirtricle, 
2zn'ct is whole body ; -and-*ais oblery'd,. 
tharmen ofila tnoot delicate diet, ak! iced arathe. 
tables {ob 1Princes whd/(Grandees, haveigetieratly :4eſs 
Ventricles', than' others what tive. upon: coarfe rfare, 
(2. ) Animils hat cabbur faldom, ought »tohave the: 


'Vencricle bf cr arm devourmuch. 


at Once 00:  Whadh::is 
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prey, whichtho? camive conleqwenaly al | 
pnr oh -or: highly nouriſhing dier:, are 


many times to undergo>the ſharp. pinuhes of h | 
Noah; (eill:they mect with ood: md gee 
chernſelves, as Z ifichig\ iirbodel t6-barrelltnp An-Yherr 
panches, flefhfor manyidayestocorne; addin Frertorttft 
-erid furniſhed with: Koul ” in go" 'balties. 
*"Fhelike maybe dad altorof:th whoare:ac- 
-ouftoind towardbur ler ea! day .(whether It ibe a 
dinner _— er): ard that a arr fywdy :for by *that- 
turcharge, they ſo diftendcheir ſtomach, asofinecuſſity 
-to'renter frinaralt dfcimethinper,andbyconſequemce 
weaker, 'thawisr vilite to Health And :hente ivyull. 
proba biliey: it 1s 'thar: great Driaters'efilarge the - 
ity of the Ventricle, by ftretching the coats:6f it :; 
ills olengttr th ey cometodeſtioytheroneand Rrenpth: 
tliereof Habirnal extenuation, and 0 veritic Semesd's 
 Hiying of: intemperate mien, 1(-ep5f. 39. ) que Yevere, 
Paviantur, they-ate their own tontentors. 

Finally, ii we :conmpare Hunan Ventricles 
rhermſeives, we thall find the wariety 40 ibe prodr, | 
eſpe df: difetince: in ape, acagnre diet, andabove 
all infabirtaltempermceorinteniperance. *Greater is 
the capacity-of the Ventrielecommonly iwmen thanin 
"whmen, INS” 6262 botics ; and yerrwaten 
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. .E:NDt;, as, Hriforle believ?d , (greater glutrons than 
-men, but xatherleſs ;:as having eſs room incheir 'bel- 
lies 40 reccive; and le(s-of heat ro:concott food. Greater 
_ :..in mendfmadiicage; and of tall iſtature, than in/6ld, 
and of low ſtature.” Greateralto in Glurrons and:Drun- 
kards, 'than-in-the 'Sober. 'Ditficutt-it iSTherefore to 
determine, | what-is the Poſitive Magnitude of itinmen ; 
| eſpeciatlyclince weareyet-uncertain, whecher-the Ven- 
'r21clemaybytrong-inflation>or ipourmpin'ot liquors, 
 After-it hath been taken-out ef 'rhe/body-of a deatlimen, 
be brotghtto hold-more than tbefore'whileheowasalive 
and inhealth. Butif we may beipermitted'totakethe 
ga ge hereof from" fomeegpetiments:rothat-end made, 
and from vulgar obſervation; we may conjecture, that 
the Ventricle of a man of middle age andftature; nor 
'pjvert0 excels, cannot contain above ſeven i pints, of 
frreerrouncestolrhe pint: and\Loſchnofirms,. tharhe 
"Hdving ekangd'end Uried the VYenrvicle of a man, tope- 
ther with the whole: Ocophagres, founkl the iveight-of 
'both-rogether mot -to 'Excocd "two ounces ant two. 
« drachims.. "Confidering'this , Ihave-often admired 
whit theprave'Plarerih delivers concernine the draught 
of winttrenkby Axrrmbrithe Great inthe eloſe.6f his 
laſt ſupper. For, all Hiſtorians that 'have-written” the - 
life and ,geſts of this *great Troubler.-of !Manleind, de-- 
{crjibe him-to have 'been. of megn Rarure : -and the Sy. 
phe Hircalens or Cas Seneca 1n Epif.'$5 calls it ) |Her-. 
_culanens, (a fttver bowFor kind of Grade cup, confecrate. 
to Hercxles, in memory ofhis excellent faculty indrink- 
'ing) & exptelly laid by Athenens (116.11 .'cap./y.) and? 


'by Brens and: other Antiquariesvers'd inthe Meaſures. 


of the antient* Grecs, *allow'd to contain\dvos Congros, 
two Galons, 'or ſixteen Pints. A huge Romer 'to be 
-drank off jn -the end of a great Supper, and by a litthe 
"man too, . one at leaſt to whom-that -3S@- #07 wgarril @- 
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(a5: Enripides calls it ) or Dignites. forme: ( asCiceno., 
de Offic.) that majeſtical ſtature ſo commendable ina 
Prince, was wanting. Let others believe (if they pleaſe) 
that bedied by poilon;. 1, : for my: part., believe,: that 
draught of wine was! poiſon: enough: to deſtroy! him, 
and therefore conclude with Sexeca ;  Alexandrum intem- 
perantia bibendi , - & ille Herculaneus ac fatalis ſcyphin 
condidjt." Nor .can T believe Suetanins , where among 
other. private debauches of Tiberpas, he relates, that ONE 
of his favorites wasadvanced by. him to an office of 
eminent truſt and dignity, ob epotam in convivio vini 


amphoram. Amphora enim eſt oftava pars ejus vaſts, quod 
mmodium vinti Galli dicnit ; quodque vini tricenos ſengs ſex- 
-tarios- Pariſinos capit : ſextarins. autem- otFonas eas, quas 


pintas wvocant,” - - | 


[The third thing; conſiderable in. the Structure of the 
Ventricle, is the Sizgalarity of it in;lome kinds. of Ani. 
mals, and Plorality in'others..:.To Mar, the moſt per- 


ſet Animal, Nature hath.granted but ore: Veatricle, 


True -it may be indeed , that ſhe ſomtimes, tho? very 


: rarely, produces men with -more than one ; as Rzolay. 
. writes, . that twice he had found a. double Ventricle in 


man ; and Sper/inger, that he had obſery?d the like in 
a woman of Wittemberg ; and Thom. Bartholin. forbids 
us to doubt there was a double ſtomach in a man that 
chew'd the cudd, deſcrib'd by Sa/muth and others : but 
ſuch are to be number'd among Monſters, of which there 
are ſome few amang Animals of whatſoever kind. 

\. She hath likewiſe granted no more than one to all 
Four-footed Beaſts, that either live upon fleſb, as the 


Lion, Panther, Tigre, Wolf, Fox, Dogs, Catt, &«c. .qr 


have reerh in both jaws, as the Horſe, Als, Mule, Ele- 


phant, &c. to all Birds of po , as the Eaple, Kite, 


Hawk, Owl, Raven, &c. and touall Fiſhes of what ſort 


foever. - Nor doth it conſiſt with her wiſdom to muy | 
2) _tiply.' 
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tiply.organs, where a ſingular. may ſerve the: turn 
as well: chiefly whelit is of greater perfeCion, that 
one ſuffices. VO oe | 

I will not- therefore ſay, ſhe hath been more bvurti- 


ful;where ſhe hath doubled,or quadrupled that donative. 


In all Granivorous Fowls, ſhe hath fram'd zmwo YVer- 
rricles; the Crop and Gzz.2rd ; the one, membraneous ; 
th* other, fleſhy and muſcular :. and the reaſon ſeems to 
be this.  Thele Fowls wanting teeth in the mouth, and 
for their ſuſtenance ſwallowing. hard grains. of corn 


whole ; *twas therefore requifite, they ſhould have 


two Ventricles-: one,, wherein their hard food, mixt 
with the water they {ip in, might be ſteep'd or ma- 


 cerated, and ſoftned ; another, by which the corn.ſo 


prepar*d, might bebroken, and as 1t were ground. For, 
the Gizard may with good reaſon be compar'd toa mull; 
the oppoſite ſides of its interior coat, being broad, hard, 
and rough, .and ſp far reſembling the upper and nether 
mill-ſtones ; and by their motion of. mutual confriction 
or rubbing againſt each other, performing the like of- 
fice that.the, mill-ſtones do. Again, the. two contrary 
Muſcles. inveſting that hard. _ rough. coat, ſet and. 
keep the mill a going ; by turns contraCting and. mo-- 
ving themſelves, ſo that the rough ſides of the machine 

rubbing hard one againſt the other, break. and: grind. 
the grains of corn lying betwixt them... . And hereof, 
iuch Fowls ſeem to be themſelves conſcious.. For they 
peck up among the grains of corn; fmall fragments of. 
ſtones, pebbles, or flints; which being carried together. 
with the macerated grains, out of the Craw into the 
cavity of the Gizard, are there of great uſe ta the more: 
facil and expedite: grinding of them into chyle, ſerving 
inſtead of .teeth.. Nor do. they tliis by chance , bur 

guided by natural inſtin&, For before they ſwallow 
any ſuch ſimalfpebble, they try it in their. mouth, whe- 
4 cer: 


" Of-Nutvition. 


fJaraminulis pertns7, prom:izentiifone papilla ribasloricatar.* 


ther it de angular or ſharp edg'd, or not: and then if | 
they find- it to be rough and-pointed, they ſwallow, if 
{mooth and blunt, they reje& it, as uſeleſs. So rhar 
doubtleſs there is Elettion in the caſe. -Now thoſe two 
VentriclesÞeing neceſſary to the preparation and confe- 


Rion of the Chyle in all Uranivorozs Birds; Nature pru- 


_— furntfhed them with more than one : and: rwo 
ſuffiang, ſhe furniſhed them wirh-no-more. - - 

"Burt other kinds of Animals rhere are, on which the 
hath conferr'd' no- Tels than four Venrricles: 252. all 
that! have no" reeth in the: upper jaw ; as Bievs, Sheep, 


all thatbexrnohorns, and'yet chew rhe Cudd, ag Camels, 
Dromedaries, Hinds, Does, and ſome ſorts of Sheep: 


-notſo much perhaps, becauſe they have no tecth-in the 


upper jaw (Cforthey want them nor, as Dr. G/iſſon well 
obfervesY as becauſe they gather their food by whole 
mouthfulls at once, an FI inſtantly ſwallow it ; the 
__ or —_— of the lower jaw; ſerving them: 
inſtead of cutting-hooks to ſhear the graſs or hey, and 
the calloſe gumms of the upper, together with the 
rongue, ſerving them, inſtead of hands, to graſp-and 
hold the ſame fteady 'the* while. So that! confidering, 
they at firſt{wallow the food whole, they have no reed 
of teeth above, but require to have four Ventricles ſor 
the preparation and concottion of. it after. To which 
may be added another Uſe or final cauſe of Rumination 
firſt agned by Sr''G. Fr (iz Diatrib. þ. 24.) in theſe 
words. Hb h:nt finer | viz. ſucci nutriti# copiofioren ox 
ore ad cerehrim, quod «ft equfdem promptuaritm , delatio- 
nem] aninntia Ruminuyntio cihiom e wontriento per af-- 
phagam reducant, ut fucco ibidem' expreſſo bes-fruantur : 
rotimqne euruns palatum ex conglomeratrs exiElas glar- 
'ulis mts conftruitny for:ſque tr:mct crafſh multis minin.s 
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\ Of theſe four Ventricles, common to all Animals thar 
eat the fame food twice over, 7. e. that Rnminate, -or 
chew the Cudd, the firſt Ari/ftorie names wdany neces, 
the greatcavity; the Latines Rumer ; and we, the Cudd 
qr graſs-baeg : for in this, as in a Kettle, the collected 
food 15 macerated ,'and parboyld' as itwere, before it 
1s returr?d up into the mouth tobe chew*d : the ſecond, 
, £cxgVpercr, reticulum,” from the reſemblance the interjor 
fiirface of it-bears to-a-caul of net-work' and our 


Butchers, te Paunch ; which rent. by Dr.6/ifſors 


\ppinion') 454 either into the firit, before 11umi- 
ſev Arriages-gttory after : the third, Omaſam, 
iis; from the wrinkles and roughneſs of _it-; and'we, 
the Tripe © the office of which' is, not only' to receive 
the food, after ramination,/ but farther toſoften it, and 
preſſing out'the juice by cloſing its wrinkles, then to 
tranſmitt the ſame into the Fourth, reteining, by reaſon 
of its great'aſperity,the harder and unprofitable dregps, 
to be excluded as excrements : - the Fowrrh, Abomaſum, 
uvvreer, quaſi per ficiens :-1N Engliſh the Flony-tripe » -be- 
cauſe the many and great folds of its inmoſt membrane, 
ATTY each other, repreſent.thecells of an Hony- 
comb. This Ventricle receives the half concoXed jnice 
from the third, and at lengrh-perfe&sthe work of Chy.- 
lifgcation. But this-may withal be noted, that in Calts, 
and Fawns, and Lambs, while they ſuck; the firſt Ven- 
tricle remains much contrated,” and the third almoft 
empty ; but the fourth bigger than the reft, which ſeem 
thereforetolye idle till the young beafts begin- to feed 
upon-graſs. - And the reaſon perhaps-may be this, that 
Milk being very fine aliment, and fo requiring no pre- 


paration; or defzcation-in- the -other three Ventricles; 


1s convey*ddirettly into the fourth; where arealwayes 
found certain reliques of it, ci whey, and ſomtimes 
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exhex of the other Ventricles.. 1 fo nt ll en 
+» The fourth..confiderable. in the:!Strucuure:/of./the 
Ventriele,.js the Figare. or ſhape of it, Which when 
the cavity-isfilld, nearly; reſembles.a Bagg-pipe, chict- 
ly if the Oe/ophagus and Duodenim; be taken 1n to heigh- 
ren the ſimiliqude:.; partly rownd; that it. may baye the 
greater; Cana: WTy oblong x that\ it, may. be'ad- 
julted, ro the latitude of the back; Before, ittis equally | 
gibbole; nin -corpulent/ men bears up the higher re: 
gion of the belly; a'thing by all Eaſtern Nations. much 

tected, as manly; and ,gracefulz -hebad,, whule: it. ne: 


Milk not yet coagulate ;. none of which can be found in 


a 
mainsia its place inthe body, it makes two {wellings; 
oneanthe right fide, Cother'on the left, giving — 
ihe malile tothe vertebra; of the back and the truncs 
of the/great' Yrrerie.and. vena e4ve. The /eft fide or 
hot 1t/is SIeces than BK. right £ ms 4 the right 
nand, it May Make ;TOAALIOr tNegreatnels OF the Liyer,, 
and compenſate the {ipalneſs ofthe Spleen ; perhaps alla 
that it may.be-more. eaſily exonerated by the..Pa/orus,. 
than by. the; Gullet ; | becauſe the periltaltic-or. com-. 
preſſtive. motion. is alwayes tronger in a leſs and oblong 
cayity, thanin one greater.ahd-exquiitely round. The 
tength of it xuos along fromthe left fide' tothe! right, 
not in aitreight, but crooked -line,-making aſemicis- 
cular figure reprefenting_ a. creſcent. For, the, ſupe- 
rior. orifice almoſt touches the Midpif; but the middle 
parts recede alittle from-it; -and the Py/orus.xecurrs tos 
ward.-it as much, yea more, fo as'to make an arch; and 
therefore.in truth, what we call the lqwer orifice of the: 
Veatricke, , is the higher. of the;jtwo.;: And the reafon 
of thus exaltation,of theoutler ſoomylar above the inlet, 
£Ms.to. be, leſt the fogd, chicf the Squid partof it, ; 

ould too ſogn ſlide down out of the Veatricle; whiclk 
would eaſily happen, if the Pylorus were lower, 
But- - 


a _ FR 
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- Burnot inall-ſortsof Livingeredtures sthe figure 
of the Ventricle theſame.--: For in HE thar _ 


minate,. the uziar nei Or. Great! 
perfeAly round ; becauſe by ire" ale capa, 
if it were, extended' long wa 


Veatricle-of Man is, 1twould trqu cable: the fituation, not 
of the Liveronly, bardoof the atberthree: . Yan vr it 
5: likewiſe 17 the-Rumepiſo piſoattiz opving wer]; and | 
azous nodes-:oh: the! outlide 
ramd 1 the: fry yes — 
reproſenting * +the-great. earthen jarrs pry ls W: - 
Bur n-Ahimals that have one Ventricle, :it 'i$ 
far the modt part obdong- . So allois the fourrh: Ventricle 
Even-1 e that ichew: oh Gut: pre ps:that by 
its periſtalcic motion; which-(as. aid afore) 1s rhore 
powerful inan oblong cavity, thanin'a round, it may 
the more eaſily [ .cither upward! or: downward 
what is offenſive. - In the Loder, rhe .of the 
Ventricle-is triangular jchiat the'thireetecth placed with- 
in, on each fide one, =o be brought to totich, and-by 
contrition grind the 
In the laſt place occurr to our contemplation, = 
two'Orifices of the Ventricle, both ſituate in the 
region thereof, Of theſe, that onthe left fide-is xa 
times calPdimply the Mouth of the Ventricle: ſon- 
times by. way of excellence, the Stomach ;. by the Anti- 
ents, ea, the Heart ; 'becauſe the AﬀeQs: of it cauſe 
ſwoonings and-other terrible fymproms like thoſe of 
the Heart when'the pulſe-or motions of it -are-pertur- 
bed or ifitercepted : and this, both becauſe of the moſt 
exquilite ſenſe of this Orifice, which is furniſh'd with 
various-nerves.: and: becauſe the Heart {pmpathizes 
with: it) as etl by.reafori'of vicinity, the Stomach be- 
ing but a very little diſtant from the cone of the Hearrz . 
as of-community- gt nerves —_— fromrhe-.ſixth'pair 
134-0 2 OT 
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or: cotjugaticn. ; - Wider it Is, ad thicker than: the 
other; 'but like a SphintFer, keeps it ſelf alwayes con- 
rated even to-spoint, unleſs x rhe tume of $91 7:00 


, belching; a 
be; ocher onthe _ 
ene 1-696 wy rem pek cok 
kept 
cedy on 
heck in ring De to hquidsto ſlide down 
into the, gutte Dilared it is I po 


d; as {ah from. many ex+ 
— : mon, women E155 who —_ 
—_ ieces of money, nutts, ets 
lizards Rs dhe, voided res, by ſtool intire : : 
tho? eBonnn ſuch things ſtick in the-Py/orus, and pro- 
ducediſmal-torments, and death, a memorable' exam: ' 
e whereof is recorded by that "excellent Anatomilſt, 
dorus Ker chringius of Amſtredam ( Spicilegii Anato- 
mici obſerv. 1.) ina little Girl. of five years of age,who 
died of a ft of the Pyloras, —_ 'd by a _ 
Stiver the had iwallow'd, which in her. Ventricle open'd 
aftet her.death, was found ſo firmly to haveplugg'd:up 
the Py/oras, that nothing could-paſs out:by that door. 
And this isall the ſhortneſs: of my time would permit 
meto ſpeak concerning the things chiefly remarkable 
in the Orgar/2ation of the Ventricle, viz. the firuation, 
the magnitude , the number, the figure , and the two 
Wes: thereof; as well-/n genere, as: in ſpecie... J. 


- Wecome in the next place to the viſible Elements or 
SIMILAR parts-whereof: this fo necefiary Organ is | 
gompog'd. | 

.Qf thele conftituent & Parts, ſome.are; Common _—_ , 
OURECF-. 
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| ans; others Pro nd. peculiar to. Ventricle 
only. IS wr Gar EEE whe- 
cher im erves, and C7 as or. exporting,. 
SEED anguiferus, and, ab yliferous : ES [on 
1pPE an the chieg De Toms wi dS Foon 
hymtats... All which equa tg be; da By 
{ fer ſing TEES refore, a 


patience! attention; will endevor to.do as IS 
15. poſſible ; aerng th. fame, order i in. which I ; havg 
now mention'd Linda 
The 6 Nerverby which the Ventricle. i 15 ods ED 
enfe and the invigorating ' influence. of the; 

= areall deriv'd from one original, 245. the foxeh 


roll ler, wa... For, this pairs of all others. the: 


ributes to the parts Now the Midritt, 


rar Prigeipe pal branches. ; from. the anterior two,.ok 


roceed thetwoanterior and ſuperior nervesof 

he Veanldles the.left, from the right. branch; .. the: 
right, fram the left: a6 the.poſteriog branches, call'd 
Willis (in Neurologia) the _ als, coaſting 

yy the ſpine of the backon'cach ſide, deſcend ta 


joyn withthe /# _—_ plexas of the Abdomen ; and there 
0 


uniting with ſome ſurcles, of the anterior. branches, 
make a little neryoſe chord, which.conneQts the Repes 

ſuccenturiatos . Or glandulas. renales, and:from Lt) as 
 fromacommonitalk, a!moſt all other rts. contein'd' 
in the Abdomen receive, their nerves... ,; Among the reſt; 


ſome ſurcles NON forth from this complication, nd | 
COPE the.Ce/zac Arterie, diltribute: themſelves, . 


partly to otton af the. Ventricle,. partly to the ft 
prominency © it ,. and partly; to. the ſpleen. . The 


 Ventricle, ther being. thus plentifully Farniſt'd with. 


nerves, and thoſe too, NES to the-princjpal. brans 
ches "that ſend forth —_ to. molt other. RT IN s. inthe 
lame great cavity contain'd :. it ſeems.no 
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yum a:prob 
= the Colix, "Hypps 


 Propagared! Mitre 

kr nj Anpefier.* | 
Fhe' Arteries net yy SE _ and life 
& the Ventricle, © are _ = -tymber Aye; 


each ſerved by. a weir 
RE done "its. "office "orheart 


pry SEES ad veins 
err tt) Yeu Fer 
wary bra 2A & Yen Hh | 


arid the var "Wewe arterioſuns & 0 
varications and' branchings 
ble in the coats 'of a por 
are moft accuraj hon vom 
Dr. Wil;-*s Book Sie Pharmaceitice Rationalls * whi- 
ther, for expedition fake, T refer theunſatisfied : mean- 
while commending to their notice three obſervables 
concerning; theſe numeroſe veſſels. | 
7.) That" they all tend ;zwards, and i in their pro- 
| vie ſubdivided into-innumierable ſpriggs ſmaller ftill 
andfinalfer, till they dwindle into Captllaries,'are at 
| rerwinated mn the inmoſt coat-or. _hervoſe mem- 


Gag £ the infde as nb and | he nM Gning m neat- 
ly ſep : for, then the innunerabÞ terminations 
6frhe arteries and veins, will appear to cover the ner- 
vole membrane, AS with a bloudy nert. 


a) ) That 
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;- (2.7 That their capillary ſurcles are epwuly diſþersd 
upori aſl-parrs of each Tunic , as if their uſes -wers 
- thereby ſtgnified/to' be equal in all parts. This alfo 
8 apparent teſenſe; for; tho! !all-the'three Tunics be 
vhite,/ yet inliving diſſections; wherever'the Ventricle 
s prickt'with the —_ of a'rieedle; there will 'be ſeen 
bloud'ro-wesdz Bare 07 20s 121719 313 14 Walt 1e9 
4: (83Y; That the Arteries and'Veins reſpeRively-offi- 
cial to them, areexactly proportionate among:riem- 
ſelves, as well-in the amplitude” 6f theif-truncs ,3.as'm. 
the. diſtribution of 'theit' branches;! ant ih'the portion. 
of 'the Tuni6 to which'they -are2diftributed; : ſo that 
the 'veint eoreſporident! ro. eackiartery,: s/ adjulted to 
export as much loud; as pro? fr rm Whereas 
in moſt; if-not all -other- paxts'of the body,..the arte-- 
ries are-pgenerally obſery'd 'to''be-lefs than the/reducing 
veins * becauſe-in'thoſe, the : motion of the'bloud-1s. 
ſtronger and fwifter-;- 'a4" theſe; weaker and flowes.. 
This proportionate diitribution-is'moſt cleatly: diſcer- 
nable in'the branches of the Ga/ſtricivein and artery, 
which in their Coronary divarications, no-leſs-than 1a. 
their truncs,' axe vxaAMy correſpondent each'to-other; 
The treaſon 'whereof, according to the judgement of | 
Dr. G/iſſoz, who ſeems firſt to haveremarkt the thing, 
may be becauſe the" arteries*and'veins have their. orr-- - 
ary near. at hand"and' together, and the three laſt 
ave theirs from Rt topo raere cor the ___ ar- - 
teryand'vein; -not 'that they bring/irt any thing-from. 
the:Spleen to the Ventricle' (as the Anfients; ignorant 
_ ofthe Circulationiof the bloud; erroneouſly held)-but 
that they are more commodiouſly derived from thence, 
than: they could' be' O_ other veſſel whatever; 
the vicine ſituation of the Spleen-confider'd. 
-iThe Fene Idfee' of the Ventricle appear to-be-but 
few; 4n compariſon. of the -great- multitude. leing 
C« Sa LLSH1O Y , Tom: 
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from the Gutts. -- Dr. G/iſſon tells us, thatthoſe ſhew'd 
tohim by Dr. Wharton inthe Ventricle of a Dogg dil: 
ſeQted alive, were nor many: adding this deſcriprion 
of them. They took: their original Jerh be) from 
the bottom. of the- Ventricle,” and aot far from thence, 
ſupported by the anterior membrane ofthe Omexrum or 
| kall, they were carried along to the greater Glandu!e 
thezeof;5-andafter.enrrahce into ehey creptalong the 
right margin of the Panerees';- then uſtain'd by the 
Mefentery,: they went on directly. to .the' Common Re- 
ceptacle, and into that diſcharg'd their, milky freight, 
And this perfeRly''agzees with whatlhave more-than I 
_ once obſery'*d , and- can; viltþly demonſtrate, w living 
difſeQions of: Doggs:;*Tis ormwhat ſtrange then that 
the curious | Dr. H/il;s ſhould never perceive any of 
theſe Chyliferous: veſſels. in the Ventricle ; or at leaſt, 
not ſo. much as mention them. in his Anatomic hiſtory 
of that part, -wherein he pretends:to ſo much accurate- 
neſs ;'- but. much more-{trange, that he ſhould inthe 
fame book teach, that the ſanguiferous veins of the 
Ventricle take inpart .of the Chyle -out of its cavity, 
and carry itimmediately.into the maſs of bloud; when 
if he had-conſidered the uſe of the Glandules of the 
Meſentery, and the ſeparation of the purer parts of the 
. .Chyle from the ampure--and excrementitious, perfor- 
med -#nthe Gutts; he might have inferr'd tram either 
of, thols xeaſons, that while the Chyle: remains, either 
not-perfe&tly-concotted, er 'aot ſuBcicntly defxzcated, 
| 4n«theftomach;.no partof itought to be {0 immature- 
Iy-commaxt waeh-the.bloud. But this is my opinion, 
ahd that was: h1z:. and therefore every man is tree: tq 
approve which -he thinks moſt conſentaneous. 
| As for Lymphaidudts, f we take them as contradj- 
{1h to the Vere latex; hitherto have heard. of none. 
dijcover'd, -and therefore believe there are nong.in-the 
542 - * Veatricle; 
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Ventricle ; the rather becauſe thete are forme Yeaz 
Liftes, which are mop pe to them; nor is it N& 
tures uſe to maliply kinds of veſfels, where one kind 
is ſufficient. True it is indeed, that inthe Mefentery, 
both vere !afFee and lymphedatts are found; but this 
objeQion hath been fully anfwet*d 4 Dr. Glifſon ( 3 
libr. de vemtric. & inteff. cap. 3. nam.s.) fayins, that 
choſe veſſels differ more m refpe& of the liquors the 

carry, thanof the ſtruQture or conſtitution of their i. 
milae parts. For, the Lymphs is a thin, hungry liquor ; 
the Chyiethicker, ſucculent, and rich : his is brought 
from parts newly recruited with freſh alimerit ; that 
frons parts that want refeftion : though both are dif 
chatg'd into the Common Receptacle. Whetefore al- 
though LymphedutFs pals through the Mefentery, yet 
are they not to be reputed the ee veſſels thereof, 
but aliens travelling along the neareſt way through ir, 
And if they. ſtaid to bait at any part well ſtored with: 
Cliyle, *ris probable the fiquor they would ſick in, 
would make them of the fame milky colour with the 
true vere /attes. And thele are all the Common Similar 
parts of the Ventricle. C. 


The P7opey are ( as I faid afore) three Tarics or 
Membranes, with their Fibres and Parenchyata, 

The three Tarics, —_ they feern to cohere but 
ſlightly, ſo that being moved by a lictle impulſe of the 
finger any Way, they flip one upon ariother ; are not- 
withſtanding conneCted with that pretty artifice, that. 
each bath its Fibres implicated with choſe of the next ; 
which fibres muſt be dextroufly cur off, before the 
Tanics can be Rparated, whether 'the Ventricle be. 
raw or boyPd. Os ap | 

"That which firſt offers it felf ro the view, is the 
Exterior Tui ; which ſome will have to be ang” 
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of the Midriff,, and others, from the peritoneum : both 
which opinions will be found light, if put in the bal- 
lance againſt the moments of realons brought to refute 
them, by the moſt judicious Dr. Gliſſo» ( de vertric. & . 
inteſt, cap. 4. num. 2.) Who with more juſtice, affirms 
it to belong to the Ventricle by right of- ariginati- 
on, as properly as either of the other two ; atleaſt in 
reſpeCt of its peculiar fibres and parenchyma. Thicker 
it is, and furniſh'd with more nervoſe fibres, and con- 
ſequently ſtronger than any membrane deriv'd from 
the Peritoneum : in ſubſtance, texture, and courſe of 
fibres, exaQAtly reſembling the exterior coat 'of the 
Gullet';; ſo that if ye remember our deſcription of 
that, ye will need no other idea of this. The /es of 
it are many, viz, (1.) Toinveſt, and corroborate the 
Ventricle, andto preſerve it from cruentation - on-the 
convex ſide; (2.) To ſuſtain the great multitude of 
veſſels that are divided and ſubdivided into innumera- 
ble ſurcles, as they diffuſe themſelves betwixt it and 
ſecond or middle coat; ( 3.) To conſerve the heat of 
the Ventricle, ſo requiſite to_concotion ; (4. ) To: 
concurr to the periſtaltic motion of the ſame, which it 
doth by vertue of its tranſverſe fibres contrafting or 
fhortmung themſelves ſpontaneouſly.. Here recurrs to- 
my memory a certain Pathological remark added. by 
- Dr. Wilts to his deſcription of this utmoſt coat of the: 
Ventricle : *<T have obſery*d (faith he) in the bodies of 
* many who had long languiſÞ'd under loſs of appetite,, 
* *continual nauſeouſneſs, and frequent vomitings, diſſe- 
© ted after death; that ſomtimes a ſerofe humor, ſom-. 
«times an effufion of bile, ſomtimes gn. abſceſs, upon, 
©rhe outſideof the Ventricle, had by irritation of it,. 
been the cauſe of thoſe diſmal Tymptomes. A ſingnlaz:- 
obſervation, which I the more-willingly recount,becauſe. 
*thas been my luck once or twice to meet. with oy : 
The. 
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The ſecond or Mzddle Tunic is much thicker and 
more fleſhy than the firſt, laced every where with 
fibres, and conſequently both ſtronger , and more po- 
tent to perform the ah motion, to which chiefl 
' it ſeems tobe adapted. | 
fibres are various in the various parts and fides of it. 
'On the Concave or inſide, ſtrong fleſhy fibres run down 
obliquelyfrom the left hand toward the right, till they 
arrive at the bottom : ſo. that when they contra them- 
ſelves, they muſt of neceſſity pull the bottom of the 
Ventricle obliquely upward toward the left orifice ; 
and therefore conduceto vomiting and other expulſive 
motions by the ſame. On the top or ridge of: theſame 
convex ſide, are. many fibres of a diſtin& order, which 
hemming 1n the left orifice of the Ventricle, tend to 
the right,and riſing a little therewith,cover it, and then 
terminate therein. . So that they ſeem, by their ation, 
which is contraCtion, to bring the right orifice nearer 
to the left, which is alwayes done in vomiting : which 
motion being continued ſomtimes even to the bottom 
of the Dzodezum, both the Bile or Gall , and Pancreatic 
humor are pumpt up into the ſtomach , and thence 
ejected by vomit. On the Coxvex or outſide, are like- 
wiſe fibres of two ſorts, tho* both circular. For ſome 
incircling the mouth of the ſtomach, where the Oe/c- 
phazns ends, gird it about, and ſo cloſeit : and others, 
incomparably more in number, 'incompaſs the whole 
Veatricle, tending from the.upper parts, to the bot- 
tom, 'in parallel lines, andthence aſcending again from 
the bottom. to the top, like ſo many Zones or girths: 
{o that when they are put.into aQtion, they mult needs 
bring the bottom of rhe whole Ventricle nearer -to the 
top,! 2nd; the ſides allo nearer together ,-and1o-leſſen 
the cavity.thereof ; {od that whatever is: at:that time 
contain'd therein, being rais'd upward and»preſſed-6n 
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every fide, can hardly evade being expelled by one of 
+ two- orifices, ar by both; 5 oftan happens from 
violent irritations of the ftamach , and alwayes in the 
Cholera. | 

Now from theſe various orders -of firang fleſhy 
Fibres wherewith this Middle coat 'is garded, we may 
eaſily: colleR; that'it was fo fram*d by Nature, to be 
the ptincipal inftrument of the Persſ#airic motion of 
the flomacl as well as tocorroborate and defend it. | 
The thixd or Iwnoſt Membrane , is remotely diffe- 
rent from'either of the other twa. For, in /abfwce *tis, Þ 

though not wholly orgs ( as moſt Anatomiſts have 

afirm'd.) yet much leis fbroſe , and Tefs. texacions or 
rough, and conſequently: lels extenſible.) Which ſeems 
to be the reaſon, why Nature, has made it. fo much 
larger than either of the: two coats that inveſt it, that 
when by their compreffive motion or contraction, the 
cavity. of the Ventricle is minoxated, this falls inte 
wany wrizkles or phits, and fo. remains till the Ven- 
zricle be again diftended by repletion, and then all the 
wrinkles Thppehr : the hrgeneſs compenſating the 
want of tenacity, and the wrinkles making it capable | 
of equal extenſion with its fellows, without danger of | 
xupture, Moreover, the zer-ſurface of it is ſpongy 
or porole, and unequal; as being cover'd witha dow- 
gy veil conſiſting of threads exremely fine, and perpen- 
cularly inferted into the coat; reſembling the right 
tide of velvet or pluſh. A fingular artifice of Nature, 
and fuch-wherein ſhe ſeems to have had'more than a 
figgle aim. For (:.) This pluſhy lining ſerves-to 
dkfend the coat from-the injuries of folid' and: hard 
meats, which otheswiſe might, by their immediate 
contact; offend andirritate it; ' (2. ) It conduces ſom- 
what ta the-firmer detention of the meat, and” not yer 
parkkttly; concoAted Chyle; which otherwiſe , if the 
| | fuperkice | 
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faperfice of this coat were {ſmooth and polite, would 
cally ſlip down too ſoon, ( 3.) It helps to cover the 
extremities gf the tanumerable arteries and veins ter- 
minate in this coat, and fo. prevents the crnemtation of 
it. (4.) It makes way for the ex/#d4t;0# of humors 
brought thither with the bloud, by the arteries. For, 
in Man and all. Carnivorous Animals, the Ventricle is 
alwayes found to be {mear'd all over within, witha cer- 
tain limp or pri e humor, which ticks ſo faſt to the 
inner or plufhy ſurtace of this Coat, as if it were a kind 
of vegetable growing out of the pores of it. Which 
Mucus os Phlegm, tho! an Excrewent in reſpett of the 
whole .mafs of blood, from which it was by ſecretion 
ſeparated ;, is nevertheleſs of great uſe to- the Vearricle 
into which it is excern'd ; and that in three confidera- 
ble refpes. (x. ) By lining [the concave {ide of this 
inmoſt membrane with its mucilagineous ſubſtance, 

it 1erves to. ſecure. it the more from Cruentation:| For 
doth not appear bloudy , even after this Murws hath 

been, w1 on ſcrap'd oft ; perhaps becauſe the motion 

of the hloud is then ceas'd, and the cold of death hath 
thut up the. pores by which it might woez out: yet 
in the ſiving , this. Mucus cannot be: wholly parged 
away, but cruentation will foon- inſue 3 as is feen 1n- 
the Dyſcxterie, and ſuper prrgations by violent and cor- 
tolive Medicaments, m1: which caſes bloudy ſtools hap- 
pen,. and yet without. the rupture of any velel, or e- 
ulceration, of either Ventricle or Gutts. : (2. The 
fame Mxcas conduceth to-rendex. the inlide ofthis: coat 

more /ligpery, fo that it may-more: eaſily expell any of- 
fenſive matter, upward or downward, as occaſion" re- 
quires. (3. ) By. growing. ca. or: fowre,| it; ſerves,. 
both to-exeite hunger, and to facilitate the diſſolution 
and fermentation of the meat and drink in OT 


though the omach, of a dead. man., when invers'd; 
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Of this Mucys much more might here be faid, did I not 
foreſee that T ſhall be obliged to reſume tt, when I come 
to-inquire-into the ations and uſes of the Stomach, 
Meanwhile I muſt not omitt to obſerve, that the Convex 
ſide of this Pluſhy lining of the inmoſt Membrane there- 
of, is ſet thick with ſmall Glandules : which Dr. Wits 
conjeQured to bethere placed, both to'cover the mouths 
of the arteries and veins there terminated, and to re- 
ceive and ſeparate ſome humor, by way of percola- 
tion; nor do Idifſike that conjeQure. 

We are now arrived at the two laſt of the proper 
conſtituent parts of the Ventricle, the Fibres and Pa- 
renchymata; which will fully compenſate our patience, 
if. we fix ourthoughts awhile upon the conſideration 
of them. 

The various ſignifications, and more various Etymo- 
logies of the Latine word, Firs (about which there 
has been no little hacking and flaſhing among Gram- 
marians). I willingly paſs by ; and with Sa/mwaſins.de- 
riving it from the /£olic o6g% pro $6giv, which accor- 
_ to the interpretation of Heſjchins, denotes 'a [oft 
and fender thread ; take it, according 'to the 'uſe of 
Anatomiſts , to expreſs a certain ſimilar. part , nearly 
approaching to the nature of a nerve, and continued to 
one, but much' more lender : ſo that I am apt to be- 
lieve it to be a ſingle filament elonged from ſome nerve, 
after its diviſion into many threads, each asfine as that 
{pun by the Silk-worm, if not{figer.  The- beſt deſcri- 
ption of 1t, that I-have hitherto read; hath been given. 
ns by Dr. Gliſſoz ( de ventric. & inteſtinis cap. 4.) which 
Þ will therefore recite, as worthy to be known. by 
| thole who have. not peruſed that ' moſt elaborate 
Book,' and to' be. revived inthe tnemory of thoſe wh& 


VE, :;\ L ks | ARDS. 4 5 
. AFibre 1s ( faith he)- a body*7# frenre like x thread; 
| fender, 
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ſlender, tenacious, tenſil and irritable, made of a ſpermatic._ 


matter, and deſtined to ſome motion and ſtrength. 

- (1. ) 1 figure like a thread, 1.e. oblong, round and 
ſmooth ; '( 2. ) Slender, asa Spiders thread; ( 3.) Te- 
zacions, . e. tough, or whoſe parts firmly cohering, are 


not eaſily broken; ( 4.) . Teſs, 5. e. capable of being . 
' G latitude the while Airniniſh's”- 


and of being thickned in bredth, the longitude the while. 


extended in length, 


abbreviated ; ( 5.) Irritable, 7. e. fuch as may be by 
irritation excited to contract it ſelf, and is naturally apt 


to relax it ſelf again, when the irritation cealeth  . 
(6.) Mate of a Spermatic matter, i.e. if it be a nakedor. 
ſimple fibre ſuch as thoſe of all the Muſcles; bur if 


ſtufft with any parenchyma, perhaps then not made of 


only a ſpermatic matter, and fuch-are all the fibres of. 


the Ventricle and Gutts ; (7.) Deſiered for motion and 
ſtrength ; becauſe being of a tough conliſtenee, tt can: 
not but add to the ſtrength of a part ; and being capa- 


ble of extenſion and contraCtion, it. muſt therefore be. 


deſtined to-motion: 
This. deſcription, though true and pla 


ſeems yet: 


ſomwhat too narrow to comprehend: the whole nature: 


of Fibres. generally conſider'd. ' Let us:therefore.cnlarge. 
it by ſubneQting a few lines more, concerning the con-. 
ſtitution, uſes, aftion and paſſian of them; 

( 1. )- The. Conſtitution of a Fibre 1s. either z»ſita or- 
influens, native or.adventitious. The. Native is. again. 
Similar, or Organical. The Slay conlifteth ina mat- 
ter fitly difoolel, in a juſt temper, corpulency,.cohz:. 
rence of.parts, tenfibility, flexibility, continuity, hard-- 
neſs and ſoftneſs. The Matter is wholly Spermatic,: al- 
though ſametimes it be-ſtufPd- with a blo dy pulp, ,as- 
. 18, obtery'd in the. fibres within. the Ventricles of. the: 


heart. Whereforethe native. temperament of all Abres::; 


is cold and moiſt indeed, ..but enrich'd withdelicate and* 


noble - 
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noble ſpirits, however fixt : and conſequently they re- 


quire to be .nouriſtd'witha ſpermatic aliment. The 


Corpulexcy or fieſhinels of fibres is variable, ſoratimes - 
greater , as in ftrong and laborious men ; Jonitimes 
leſs, as in weak, lean and fedentary. The Coherence of 
parts Maa on to be firm and tough, that they may be 
extended without. danger 'of divulſion or rupture, and 
rerurn co their natural poſture, by ſporiraneous contra- 
Eton, after extenfion, Their Flex#b-lity depends, part- 
Iy upon their tenacity, partly their middle conſt - 
tation betwixt hardneſs-and foftneſs; that they may be 
neather rigid or ſtiff, nor agey. 

' The Orgaricat native conſtitntion'of fibres; conſiſteth 
in their de ſituation, figure, magriitude and continut- 


23; alf which arc included im therr former defcription. 


The i»fluentr conftitution of thern, is either Y7#al, or 
—— But ner _ be' deficient, rhe force and 

rengtl fibres foon lanzuithes, as in fwoonings 
and fainti Yea, if it' be but depraved asin Svers, 
their vigour in a few hours decayes. If the 4nimal 
influx be intercepted, as in. th&Þally ; they quickly 
become langnid and ſtupid : yea, if the bram and 
nerves grow dull and fluggiſh, ' the fibres at the 
{are time grow flaccid and looſe, unapt for vigo- 


Tous motion. 


( 2.) Thegeneral Tfes of all fibres are to-corrobo- 
rate the . parts to which they belong, and to- move 
them. The ſpecial ufes are various, reſpeftive'to their 
various formation in divers: parts: as (for mfſtance Y 
un the Stomach and' Gutts,, they ſerve chiefly to their 
Periftaltic motion. ._ .. ©. bs | 

(3) The 40 of Fibres is either Common; . or 
Proper,” Common, when being Wonte, +6 fetcn 
work by extenfion, 'whictr is againfttheir nature, they 
pull andmove the part'to whack: they are conntx'd : 
as 


% 


by. Ez 
69s # > . ” 
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as a chord pulld by. a mans hand, pulls a plummet. or, 
any otherboty faſtnedoir: but this ſcemsto me.co be,: 
in ftrinef$6f truth,” rather, Paſſion, than; aCtion, 'in 
refpea;of the fibres x emlelves ; for, they ſufer exten-: 
ſion, being, notwithſtanding their natural renitency, 
ſtretcht in ſength, by the pulling of the: nerves from. 
which they are elonged., Wherefore (according to. 
my weak judgment) their Proper aQtion is only Self+, 
contraltion, by which they reftore themſelves to their 
natural poſture. A motioncommon indeed to all Texſi/ 
bodies* whatever ; and therefore rightly 'term'd by 
Philoſophers, motion of Reſt:tutiox ; fi cauſe whereof 
I take tobe the ſtrong coh#rence ofthe parts of which 
they are compos'd. Tf 10, what need weamuſe our 
ſelvs by ſtriving to deduce the ſpontaneous ContraQtion* 
of nerves and fibres; either from zatiral Tn/ti7ndt, which 
implying.I know not what ſecret ſuggeſtion, prove nata, 
from ſome forein cauſe, whether God,”or His ſervant 
Nature, is tome unintelligible :* of (what is &qually ab- 
ſtruſe) from Natural Perception, which ſuppoſes even 
inanimate things, yea every the leaft particle of mat- 
ter in the whole Univerſe; to. be naturally endowed 
with knowledge of what” is good or evil to their na; 
ture, with appetites to embrace the good, and eſchew 
the evil; and with power to move themſelves accor- 
dingly : facalries that my Philofophy will not grant to 
any but rational creatures? _ REL ES 

'(4.)ThePa/72s therefore ofa Fibre,is the extenſion of 
it, which isa.paJſive motion coming from a 'canſe 
without the gfſence of the fibre it ſelf, Which cauſe, 
unleſs it actually relax 'or ſtupetie the fibres, incites or 
irritates them to contract. themſelves : . and the more 
violent the irritation, 'the ſtronger is the renitency, and 
ſpontaneous contraftion 3 as is obſerv*d inconviillions: 
Tome it ſeems impoſible, that a ſimple fibre Thould 
| N by 
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th: nor 
have T wit enough to conceive how, this can be done :: 
ſince all extenſion 1s a lefs'or greater degree of force 
tending to the tearing aſunder of the parts of the ten- 
ſible body, againſt which divelling force the firm co- 
hzrence of the parts makes it ſtrive... And as: far. the 
Ceſſation of fibres ; that is when they nejther att, nor 
ſuffer, but reſt from all either extention or contraction, 
having reftor*d themſelves to their natural poſture of 
Bxity. This they attain to chiefly in ſleep, whea all 
fibres of the whote body, (thoſe that lerve to reſpira- 
tion and the motions of the heart, only Fxepeed ).are 
at reſt, and thereby refreſÞ*d, acquiring atter labour 
and wearineſs, new ſtrength and vigor, from the ſweet, 
mild and balſamic juice diſpenſed to them from the 
brain by the nerves... 

_ Aﬀter this concife ſuxvey ,of the fibres in the mem- 
branes of the Veatricle, there remains only their pecu- 
fiar P.renchyma to challenge our obſervation: which it 
may with the greater right pretend to, becauſe there 
are many who queſtion whether it be real, or imagina- 

7; becauſe the whole Vertricle being of a white color, 
ſons therefore to be made up only ot fibres and mem- 
branes. It concerns us thea to be certified ( 1. ) Of the 
real exiftence, ( 2.) Ofthe xeceſity, ( 3.) Of the guat- 
ty, and (4a.) Of the various »/es of what we call the 
Parenchyma of the Ventricle, as a diſtin& part thereof. 

( 1.) To be aſſured even by our own eyes, that 
there 75 really fuch a thing ; we need only to: eſſay 
the excarnation of the ſtomach, by hying it extended 
upon a plain bord, and then ſcraping it maderately hard 
with a blunt knife ; in the fame manner as Sheep skins 
are ſcrap'd by thoſe who make Velom and Parchment; 
or gutts by thofe who make Saweiges. For, by this 
eaie means, you may ſcrape off great a quantity %4 


by its own ation alone extend .it ſelf in 1 


. 


6 


fot white pulp, as will by nineteen parts of twenty ex- 
ceed all that . you leave, behind of membranes and 
fibres, which. will yet remain as ſtrang and tenacious 
as they were before. Againſt which experiment, Ice 
not what can, be objefted. For if the firm coharence 
of the fibxcs of the Stomach be not anly not aboliſh'd, 
but not at all: diminiſh'd, by this {craping away of the 
pulp that ſbufft them ; it follows, that the ppre fibres, 19 
whuch alqoe the ſtrength of the ſtomach confiſts , {till 
remain intire, and that nothing but the Parenchyma or 
pulp hath been taken away. From the ſame experi- 
ment it appears alſo, that the membrane and pure fibres 
of the Ventricle ars/ in themlelyes pellucid or tranſpa 
rent; as we fee. in. the skins of Saweigas; and To 
they owe: all, their opacity to their ſtuthng with this 
Parenchyma. |  yolen ts | 
( 2.) Which is zeceſſr3.to rhe conffirution of the 
Stomach,; in more than, one relpeR;. Neceſſary it ſeems 
to fill up and make {mcoth and plain the inequalities 
arifing from the contexture ofthe abres, which running 
various courſes, and. riding each over other ſomtimes, 
would otherwiſe render the ſurfaces of the membranes 
uneven. Neceſſary it is. alſa-to ſtop the pores of, the 
Stomach, that it: may hold liquars the better, and be 
ſtanch even to vapors and wind : as linnen cloth is made 
to hold water by dipping it into melted wax, oyle and 
turpenting,, which.fll np the void ſpaces betwixt the 
thread, 1-the ſame. manner as this mucilagunous pulp 
fills up the: interſtices betwixt the fibres, and ſo makes 
the membranes impervious: Neceſſary it 1s to the aug- 
mentation: and extemuation of the fibres themſelves. | 
For, the, fibres of the Stomach , although. ſeldom or 
never ligble:to fajnels, are yer calily capable of plump- 
neſs and legnne(s, In men fick of a Conſumion, they 
are alwayes cxremuted.; im far men, alwayes Prop 
| N 2 h an 


and rhick. But theſe mutations could not ſo eafily 
happen, if the fibres were not ſtud with ſome pulp: 
for all Parenchymata are caſily melted awayby degrees, 
but fibres not without great difficulty ; nor do I know 
any thing more apt to colliquate their ſubſtance, and de- 
ſtroy their rone, than Brandy and other et ings t- 
rits, how highly ſoever extolPd by Chymilts thar diftiH 
them... We may ſee in men languiſhing of HeCftic fe- 
vers, and ulcers ofthe lungs, the Tendons of the mulcles. 
remaining intire,” when the pulpof them ts inthe mean 
time almoſt wholly conſumed. Whence *tis evident, that 
the fibres, which are morgeafily obnoxious to:anginenta- 
tion and diminution”than other folid parts, kavemuch 
of a pulpy ſubſtance in their compoſition.” © © 

(3.) Thispa/p, iffoftned and diluted with water, is. 
like a'mucikage or gelly ; otherwile, tenaciopis, renſible, 
and ſtrong, like paſte :- foas to be 1mpervions to winds. 
"and liquors, though pt perhaps-tos umbibe thethinner 
and fpirituofe part 'of the Chyle. Different from the: 
Parenchyma of the bowels ; and'from hat of the Muſcles, 
alfo-: as being neither —_— but white and ſperma- 
tic x nor congeſted into'a mals, but ſpreadabroad, like 
plaiſter, ſo as to, bear extenſion and contrattion toge- 
ther with the fibres ; partof itbeing ſtuff'd or cramn'd 
into the fibres , the reſf dawbed uporr and betwixt 
them, fo as to fill upand plane their interſtices, 

(4. ) Beſides whictr two V/cs, it:{eems to' ſerve alſo 
to three' others: v/z. to the fafe condutt of the YVerz 
Laffee proceeding from the Stomach, which probably 
Have ther roots 1n the parenchyma of the inmoſt tunic: 
- thereof, where the fmall'Glandules obſery'd by S&tzo 
and Ma/pighius, are ſeated: to the. ſeparation of the »1u-. 
cr Or prtuita emortua from the bloud' _ by the 
arteries into the- eoats of the Ventriclke; of which we 
Half more opportunely inquire, when we-come tothe: 


uſes: 
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uſes of the Stomach : and laſtly to make way for a 
larger current of blood to paſs through the membranes 
of the Stomach, than otherwiſe they and their pure 
fibres could through their ſubſtance tranſmitt, For, 
Fibres, by how much more firm and tenacious. they are 
than the Parenchyma is, by ſo: much more they reſiſt 
the tranſition of the blood : and therefore if here were 
no Parenchyma, certainly the Ventricle would be irri- 
gated with more ſlender ſtreams of blood, and conle- 
quently colder than it ought to be, Whereas now no 
leſs. than five conſpicuous arteries diſcharge themſelves 
into its coats, Certain therefore it 1s, that.a: more l1- 
beral afflux of bloud is requir*d to the conſtitution of the 
ſtomach, than ſeems poſſible to be tranſmitted through: 
the naked: membrane and fibres without. this pulp.. 


Having now at length finiſh'd (Twiſh FE might fay; 
perfeted)my ſurvey of all-viſible Elements,. or conſti- 
tuent parts of the Veatricle; I ſhould: proceed to the 
funQions, ations and uſes of it, But remembring that 
an empty Stomach hath no-ears; and coaſidering that 
it would be double wrong. to you,. ſhould I at once 
ſtarve both your bodies and your-curiolity :' I chooſe: 
rather here to break-.oft the thread'of my diſcourſe, than: 
to weaken tliat of your life, by detaining you lenger: 
 fromneceſſary refettion; . 
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Of the AcTions and Usts 


of the VENTRICLE. 


FT ER dinner fit a while ; is an oldand 

ood precept to conſerve health. Let us 
then (if ye pkafſe ) now obſerve it. And 
that we may repoſe without idlenefſs , let 
us calmly inquire mtothe method, cauſes, 
and manner of Digeſtzon : refuming the clew of our 
diſcourſe where hunger and thirſt brake it off, when it 
had brought us to that place, where we might moft op- 
portunely conſider the ACTIONS and USES of 
the Ventricle, whoſe admirable Sr#uFxre and various 
Parts we had fo particularly contemplated, in order to 
our more accurate inveſtigation of them. 

In this difquifition , Nature her ſelf hath  urvc 4 
mark*d out the ſteps wherem we are to tread ; having 
aſſign'd to the Ventricle eight diftint operations or 
ations to be perform*d in order fiiccefſively. Theſe 
 ATions are (1.) Hunger, ( 2.) Thirſt, (3.) The Pe- 
riſtaltic motion, (4.) Reception, (5.) Retention, (6.) Cor- 

| coftion, 


trition, 


4 
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coition, (7.) Secretion, (8.) Expulſion : each of which 
hath a peculiar Facu/ty reſpondent to it ; for every 
action 7» ſpeciediſtin& , neceſſarily implies a diſtinct 
power; Buyt+becauſe-each diftqnbHaculty , and the 
ation reſpondent to it, are, though in reaſon diiterent, 

et in reality one and the ſame thing: I ſhall not trear 
bi them ſeparately, but deſcribe them together under 
the more | cailiar name of ai#/0z; the rather becauſe if 
wecan be ſo lucky to find out the true reaſon of any one 
operation here ſpecified, we need ſearch no farther to 
know the nature of the faculty to which it belongs; 
all zechanical operations. conducting our underſtanding 
to the owits of the proper powers by which they 
are petforn'd. Following then the. order of Nature 
in examining theſe Actions, IT begin from the firſt, 
wit. HUNGER. 


Among the many difterences betwixt Plants and 
Azimals, this is not- the leaſt remarkable; that Playts 
are fixt by their roots which ſerve themallo inſtead of 
mouth and ſtomach, in the earth, ſo that they remove 
not from their places in queſt of nouriſhment : Urge 
facindiſſ. noſter Entius (in Antidiatribe pag. 5. ) Plar- 
te, inquit, oz ſunt quidem greſſiles, ſed humo affixe, 
ſerum continue habitant : quoa pluvid ſolim ac rore (te- 
nuiſſimo ſcilicet wvittu ) paſcantur. Ideoque cinm ad ti- 
vulos potatum ire nequeant, expanſis veluti brachiis, fa- 
cundos imbres 4 Tove pluvio implorant : But Animals 
having their Stomach within their bodies, and ſuckin 


no juice immediately from the earth, are therefore forced 
'to change their ſtations, and range from place to place 
to. find food convenient for their ſuſtenance. And 
| becauſe the capacity of their Ventricles and Gutts, is 


not ſo;great, as at once to contain a quantity of food 


- ſufficient to maintain life for many dayes together; 


neceflary 


new ſuſtenance, a 
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neceſſary it is, they ſhould often be recruited by eating 
freſh al .. To obtain which, they muſt ſrek ic: 
and to oblige them to. ſeek it, they muſt be excited and 
urged by ſomthing within them to that queſt: and to 
that excitation.1s requir'd an internal goad as-it were, 


and that a ſharp one too and irreſiſtible, the inevitable 


neceſſity of their nutrition conſidex'd : otherwiſe wo: 
would neglett to lupply themſelves in;duezuhe wi 
conſequently foon pine away, and 
periſh. - Now the goad that compells them tofeed, is 
Hunger and Thirft.; the one urges then to ſeek meer, 
the other, drizk : both by 4r:orl/eexprels'd by the name: 
of Appetite-; by Galen call'd:Sexſe 3, and by. Dr. G/ifſoz 
(who from the Rngnies goodnels of chis nature, took: 
pleaſure to reconcile: the different opinions of :the An- 
tients), more truly defin'd to-be, Appetite of meat and 
drink, canjoyn'd with Sexſe of the want of 'them.. For, 
impoſlible. it is; an Appetite Senſitive ſhould be excited 
to deſire, unleſs there be repreſented to it-anobjet' to 
be deſired. If therefore, according to 4rifforle, hunger 
and thirſt involve the Appetite of meat and drink, it 
preſuppoſes a ſenſe of the abſence of them. And 
granting a ſenſe of them as things deſirable, there is 
neceſſarily excited an Appetite of them. For, ſenſe of 
want is of its own nature querulous and craving : and 
by. how much more important to the conſervation of 
life the:thing wanted is, by ſo much the more urgently 
doth it ſtimulate the Appetite to crave it. Whence it 
follows of neceſſity, that hunger and thirſt are both 


' Appetite and Senſe; quoderat probandum. 


To diſpell. all umbrage- of dont:t that may ariſe 
from, ambiguity of words, to eclipſe this verity ;. it con- 
cerns'me to put ye in mind, that hnxger and rhirff are 
each of them taken ina donb/c ſignification; ſomtimes 
for the objec? of which the ſtomach is ſenſible, I” | 
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for-the afe# of the ſtomach by which its appetrite- is 
excited. Inthe former acception, by tninger-or thirſt is 
meant. only the-want of meat or drink in the ſtomach: 
in: the /ater, a ſenſe of that want, together with ar: ap- 
petite of.one of the two. Now according to the former 
of theſe two notions, the: truth is, neither hunger nor 
thirſt can be either ſenſe or appetite; but the c6jec#:we 
cauſe of both: but according to the /ater, each of them 
is both ſenſe and appetite. And that this /ater is the 
moſt proper and commonly receiv'd notion, is evident 
even from hence, that frequently there is want of meat 
th the ſtomach, when'there is no ſenſe of that want, and: 
then it is not call'd hunger : as in fevers, andafter pro- 
fuſe vomiting. The fame is confirm'd:by that diſeaſe 
calPd Appetitus:caninus, a Dogg-like appetite, in which. 
tho* the Stomach be even hecharged: with abundance: 
of meat, yet Rill it craves more, and ſends upto the: 
imagination a fad complaint, that it feels hunger, and: 
deſires a farther ſupply of meat. We may therefore: 
from both theſe oppoſite inſtances conclude, that Fur- 
ger doth properly ſignifie /exſe of want of meat ; and: 
Thirſt, ſenſe of waxt of drink : and conſequently that 
one includes. Appetite of meat ; the other, Apperite of 
drink, to ſupply that want. | | 

But what kind of wy is this by which: the Stomach 
perceives the want of food ? Is it referrible to any of 
the five external ſenſes ? Or do hunger and- thirſt con- 
ftitute- peculiar ſorts of ſenſes proper only to "the. 
ſtomach ?: | | 7 > 

I aſier, that the ſenſes of hunger and thirſt ſeem to- 
havegreat-cognation with-the ſenſe of Touching, as alſo 
with thoſe of taſting and ſmelling; - and yet notwith- 
Randing are, not- only | mag; but ſpecifically diſere- 
pant from every. one of them. For, Faculties are i 


ſpecie. different amang themſelves, if they neceſſarily 


require: 


ho 


require abſolute Conſtitutions 7 ſpecie difterent, in 
which they may be founded. For a ſenſitive Faculty 
is really nothing elſe, but. an apzirude of the JexſFinm 
to perceive : and this aptitude is of neceſſity diverſi- 
fied, if the abſolute conſtitution, in which it 1s rooted, 
be divers. - Now that the ſenſes of Hunger and 1 hirſt 
neceſſarily require an organ or ſexſorium ina peculiar 
manner framed, that they may therein be founded; is 
ſufficiently manifeſt even from this, that no part of the 
whole body, but the Stomach only, is ſenſible of the 
want of meat or drink. In the laſt degree of a Con- 
ſumption , calld Maraſmms, in which all parts of the 
body are extremely emaciated, and in want of nouriſh- 
ment ; there 1s no part, but only the Stomach, touched 
with ſenſe of hunger : and in a fever likewiſe, though 
almoſt all parts be parch'd and dried by heat, yet none 
feel thirſt, but that to. which the faculty of thirſting 
peculiarly belongs, which is the Stomach. Certain it 
is then, that to the founding of theſe peculiar Faculties, 
a peculiar conſtitution, whether ſimilar, or organical, 
and ſuch as is diverſe from that in which the faculty of 
Touching is founded, is of neceſlity required : ſeeing 
that the ſenſe of Touching is. exquiſite in many parts ot 
the body, in which notwithſtanding neither hunger 
northirſt is ever felt. Wherefore the Ranſe of Touching 

is of a different kind from thoſe of hunger and thirſt. 
Beſides, the paiz of the Touching. is ſpecifically dit- 
ferent from the pain of hunger and thirſt : as every man 
may obſerve in himſelf, if he compare the. one with 
the other, either at divers times, or together, in the 
ſame organs : if he eſtimate them at divers times, he 
ſhalleafily diſtinguiſhthe ghawing trouble of extreme 
hunger, from exquiſite pain of his ſtomach : yea it 
frequently. happens, that vehement pain -of the ih: 
O'2 -, >” A 
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mach prevents hunger, or extinguiſhes it; and on the 
contrary, that hunger is then ſharpeſt, when the ſto- 
mach is free from pain. If he-compare them when 
they are coincident, he ſhall even then perceivea mani- 
. feſt difference betwixt the pain of the ſtomach , and 
the craving ſenfe of hunger. Nor is it indeed pol- 
fible that theſe ſenſations. ſhould be not ſpecifically 
diſcrepant each from the other ; becauſe two Accidents 
of the ſame ſpecies cannot at the ſame time inhere 
in the ſame ſubje&: becauſe one will neceſſarily drown 
the other. 

As for the ſenſes of Smelling and Taſting; true it is 
indeed, that they have ſomwhat more of afhnity to 
hunger and thirft, than that of Touching hath ; for they 
both judge of the qualities of the meat and drink, be- 
fore they areadmitted into the ſtomach ; and hunger 
hath ſo powerful an influence upon them, that the taſt 
and ſ{imell of the very fame viands that are molt grate- 
ful to an empty ftomach, become loathſom to a full one : 
and yet notwithſtanding this affinity , they are ſenſes 
fpecifically different from both hunger and thirſt, as is. 
moſt evident even from hence, that they are founded by 
Nature in Orgaſis of peculiar conſtitutions, and accom- 
modate to the perception of their proper objeQs. 
_ Conſtanit therefore it is, that hunger and thirſt are 
querulous ſenſes ,. and. ſpecifically diſcrepant from all 
other ſenſes, and peculiar to the Ventricle, Which is 
the propoſition here examines, -.. 

I add, that they- are eſſentially different 4 one from 
the other, though ſeated, in one: and the lame organ. 
But this. poſition being much. more nice.and; intricate 
chan the former , requires us to conſider them apart, 
that we tnay the more Sitinealy inveſtigate the pecu- 
bar nature afd proper efſence gf each. egin we _ | 
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from HUNGER; inquiring 1.) What is the Ob- 
jet of it, and (2.) What the Conſtitutions of the 
Ventricle, wherein it 1s rooted. | n 
The OBFECT of Hunger is either a4/2zt, or pre- 
fent : the former of which is, not only ſpecifically dife- 
rent from, but in ſome fort oppoſite to-the /ater. For, 
the pre/exr object is difpleaſing and troubleſom to the 
ſtomach : the. ab/ezt, * efur and when prelent, a- 
tisfactory. | 
(1. ) The 4/oxt objet proper to hunger, I conceive 
( with our moſt excellent Dr. GHfſon) to-be that :- 
tritive Suculencie Or juicineſs, which all whollom meats 
contain in them more or leſs, and which being altera- 
ble, is. apt to be changed into-Chyle:; v7z. a certain 
ſubſtance or matter, mild , tender, eaſily mutable, 
abounding in ſweet and fixt ſpirits, not deſtitute of 
fatneſs, temper'd with.a due portion of earth, and 
condited with ſome falt of its own. Thele are the qua- 
lities of that matter which I call /acculext and nutritive, 
and which I hold to be the proper abſent object of the 
faculty of feeling hunger. For, all aliments contain 
in them copious /p:rits, and thoſe for the moſt part 


fixt ; which the ſtomach, by inducing fermentation. 


upon them, excites, and brings to a certain moderate 


fluor, "that they may more commodioully be thence. 


tranfmitted into the milky veins, and beco-ne nouriſh- 


ment, partly to the bloud and vital ſpits, partly to 


the ſpermatic and- ſolid parts of the body. They all 
contein alſo fome- fat, more or leſs, in them; which 
fat , as' the Oracle of experience teacheth, | is highly 
profitable to appeaſe the importunity of hunger, and 
defirable for nouriſhment; _In fine, they all contein 
alſo fomwhat of /a/z and ſomwhat of anearthy ſubſtance j 


| and without the alloy of theſe two. ingredients, neither: 


could the ſpirits conſerve their fixation, nor the fat 
| its 
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per obje&t of hunger, is {ajd to be ab/exr, not that ut is 
perpetually ſo, or that.it is not perceiv'd when it is 
preſent ; but only becauſe in the principal action of the 
Faculty, namely hunger, from which the whole is deno- 
minated, it is really abſexr. Beſides, the utility of things 
is better underſtood by the want, than by the full fru- 
ition 'of them : nor ſhould we take notice , that the 
ſtomach perceivesthe meat contain'd 1n 1t, and is there- 
with appeas'd and fatiated ; unilels we were ſomtimes 
urged and moleſted by hunger upon the want of meat. 
However, moſt certain it is, .that this Obje#, when pre- 


ſent, is alwayes perceiv*d by -the ſtomach with compla- | 


cency and delight : and when ab/exr, is much more 
eſteem'd : and therefore the object, in hunger, is juſtl 
calPd ab/ext; and the whole Faculty as juitly Sefined, 
Senſe of. hunger, and Appetite of meat. 


( 2.) The Preſext objeCt, is that offenſive and gnaw- 


ing kind of pain that moleſteth the Stomach, whenſo- 
ever it wants and craves meat. The formal Reaſox of 
this ingrateful ſenſation, ſeems not to conſitt (as our 
Maſter Galez, and the whole Schole of Phyſicians ever 
ſince his dayes have taught) in a certain Sudon ; for 
neither can any of the conſtituent parts of the Ven- 
tricle cauſe any ſuch motion in it, nor can the Ventricle 
fuck it ſelf, becauſe no natural Agent can do an aQton 
diſpleaſing to it ſelf: but toariſe merely from Acid hu- 
mors contain'd in the cavity of the ſtomach ; which 
by aſtridtzon, aſperity, roſion, and fretting of the inmoſt 
membrane of the Stomach ( as if they endeavor'd to 


draw forth a tinQture from it) cauſe it to feel a kind of 


Vellication or gnawing, and to complain to the imagi- 
nation of the want of that mild, ſweet and nutritive 
ST, that is requiſite to mitigate and extinguiſh 
that offenſive Vellication , and to induce complacency 


if 


its {weetneſs. Now this-nutritive Succulency, the pro. | 


the bloudaygment it, by overcoming their acidity. 
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in-the room of it. And theſe Acid humors in this man- 
ner cauſing a ſenſe of Vellication in the Ventricle, ſeem 


to-be, partly the re/iques of meat ſtill remaining inthe 


cavity thereof, partly the /o:»re Phlegm brought with. 
the-arterial bloud into the inmoſt tunic of it, and there 
ſeparated: of both which we ſhall have occaſion ere 
long to ſpeak more opportunely.. Mean while, having 
thus conciſely propoſed to your more judicious examen, . 


what ſeem'd to me moſt probable concerning the double 


object of Hunger ; Thaſteto the Coxſt:tztions of the Sto-: 
mach, in which that offenſiveſenſe of want of meat is: 
founded. | . 


. "Theſe CONSTITUTIONS are (accordinz to: 


the diviſion of the parts of the Ventricle mentioned in» 
my firſt Lecture)- either common, or-proper. The Com- 
204 are ( 1.) The Temperament, ( 2.) The firm Toze,. 
(3:) The Cavity, ( 4.) The Aſperity of the inmoſt: 


coat, ( 5.) Theacute S-»/ation, and: (6.) The Poroſe 


or ſpongy /#b/tance. of the ſame inmoſt coat of the. 
Ventricle. | 

Among theſe, the - firſt place is due to the Temper of 
the Stomach ; upon the juſtice of which the natural 
vigor of this Faculty of craving meat, fo neceſſarily. 
depends, that if but the /?fluext temper (to preter- 
mitt the i»fite or native) happen to be deficient, or. 
depraved ; the appetite ſoon - comes to be impaired :or 
vitiated accordingly. * Of this we have an eminent 


_ Inſtance in a fever, which no ſooner invades, than. it 
 dejetts all appetite of meat, inducing great thirit in 


the room -of 1t :- and the reaſon ſeems to be this, that 
by the febrile heat of the bloud brought into the-inmoſt 
tunic of the-ſtomach by the arteries, the acid ferment 
therein lodged is deſtroyed. For A4cids ('ye know ) 
are apt to extinguiſh thirſt, and all inflammations- of 
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The ſecond is due to the firm Tone of the membranes 
and fibres of the Ventricle. For if this Ext0x/a of the 
whole organ be any way vitiated, the appetite of ne- 
ceſſity more or leſs languiſheth, flaggs , and vades : 
becauſe the ttomach, having its fibres relaxed, can nei- 
ther contra it ſelf enough to embrace the fogd. it re- 
ceives, nor be duely ſenſible of the complacency thence 
reſulting. For, both. rhe relaxation, and the infirm 
cohzrence of the tone of any part, very much dimi- 
niſh the vigor of it, and induce ſluggiſhneſs and ſtu- 
pidity inſtead of it, How qa to the excitation of - 
a good appetite , the firmneſs of the tone of the ſto- 


 machiis, may be colleQed, not only' from the. experi- 


ence of great Drizkers, who by exceſſive diſtenſion of 
the coats., by continual ſoaking the fibres, and by di- 
luting and rinſing away the Aczduns eſurinum (as Hel- 
ont Calls it ) of the ſtomach; - have little or no ap- 
petite to wholeſom and nutritive meats, and at length 
{o ruine the tone of the ſtomach, that they become 


| inſenſible of hunger, and dye Ilanguiſhing, moſt com- 


monly. of Dropſies ( ſome of the Lymphedutts being 
broken in their bellies ) or Conſumptions from wanr 
of nouriſhment; but alſo from our ownobſervation of 
the diminution of our hunger, in the heats of Summer, 
and the reviving of it in Winter. The reaſon of which 
remarkable alteration and vicfitude, ſeems to conſiſt 
in this, that in the Summer, the whole body being as it 
were diflolved and enervated byiimmoderate;heat, and 
the ſpirits continually exhauſted by {weats and profuſe 
tranſpiration, the tone of all. parts becomes oa and 
more lax than it ought to be in the ſtate of health ;- and 
_— the _—_— of the ſtomach to ſolid meat, 
dwindles into thirſt ; but in Winter, when all parts 
are: conſtringed and render'd more denſe by cold,. the 
appetite grows ſtrong again, and craves more of ſolid 
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meat*to fatiate it. Which doubtleſs was well under- 
ſtood by the wiſe Author of that vulgar Aphoriſm 
( lib. 1. aphor. 16.) Ventres hyeme & vere ſunt natura 
calidifſimi, ſomnique longiſſimi : iis igitur temporibus cibt 
acceſſio of adjungenda, &c. and which holds true alſo in 
hot and cold countreys compared together. This may 
be farther confirm*d from hence alſo, that as all reme- 
dies uſed by Phyſicians to relieve languiſhing ſtomachs, 
have ſomwhat in them of aſtri&io»; as wormwood, 
roſes, mint, coriander, quinces, pomegranates, and ge- 
nerally all acids : fo all that ſoftenand relax the tone of 
the ſtomach, weaken the appetite ; as ſyrup of Althza, 
violets, conſerve” of mallows, oyl of {weet almonds, 
fat pottages, &c. 

The 7hird conſtitution requiſite to hunger, 1s a j»/f 
capacity of the ſtomach. For, .if the ſtomach were not 
hollow within, it could be neither ſenſible of empti- 
neſs, nor capable of repletion. IF its cavity be not of 
a juſt magnitude, it can neither crave, nor receive a 
proportion of food neceſſary to ſupply the indigence of 
the body. Hence it is , that ſuch who have the ſto- 
mach leſs than is fit, are commonly ſubject to frequent 
vomitings after full meals: and that on the contrary, 
they who have wide and deep paunches, often eat 
more than they can digeſt, and ſo render themſelves 
liable to ſurfeits. | 

The fourth is, a moderate 4/perity or roughneſs of 
the inmoſt membrane of the ſftomach.. For, where 
this is wanting, as in the Liexteria it alwayes is; there 
the appetite continually languiſhes, till it be wholly ex- 
tint, And all Labricantia, or things that induce a 
complanation and /pperie/s upon the inſide of the 
Veatricle , whether they be alzmerra or medicament a, 
ſenſibly blunt the edge of hunger ; as Manna, Caſſia, 
Ele&. Lenitive, ec. as on the contrary, all things -_ 

conſerve 


conſerve or increaſe the aſperity of the lining of the 
ſtomach, as verjuice, unripe fruits, pomegranate flow- - 
ers and rinds, &c. whet the appetite. 

The ffth is, an acute Senſation of the ſtomach. - For, 
were theſftomach a part endowed with a dull ſenſe, how 
could it be ſenfible of the vellication of hunger ? *T was 
not therefore without ſingular providence, that Nature 
made the inner ſuperfice of the Ventricle extremely 
tender and delicate, and difpers'd ſo many nerves (more 
than can be found in any other part) upon the mem- 
branes compoſing it;more particularly upon the ſuperior 
orifice of it, where hunger ſeems chiefly to reſide. And 
it hath been obſerved by Phyſicians, that in what ma- 
Hhdies ſoever the nerves of the ſtomach are diſaffected 
by relaxation, ſtupetaQtion, or dimmution of the Ani- 
mal influx from the brain ; in the ſame the appetite is 
equally injured and dulPd; as in the Lethargy, inve- 
terate Scorbute, Tabes dorſalis, &c. Maniteſt it is 
therefore, that an acute Senſation is requir'd tothe per- 
ception of hunger, - | 
 Soisalfo (in the ſixth and laſtplace) a Poroſity or 
- 209. pry of the inmoſt membrane- of the ſtoirach. 
For 1t the pores happen at any time to be filPd up with 
the mucus or dead ble m feparated from the bloud in 
that membrane, as uſually they are in —_—_— 
matic Virgins, and ſuch as are troubled with the Green- 
fickneſs ; or dawb'd over with any viſcous humor, and 
cloſed up, as in all ſcirrhoſe tumors of the Ventricle 
they always are: in either of theſe caſes, the Appetite 
fails, the membrane ceaſing to imbibe the Chyle, 
Hence moſt probably it is, that mints, red roſes, mar- 
malade of quinces, and other the like grateful Aſtrin- 
gents, which are otherwiſe beneficial to the ſtomach, 
rove highly noxious, if uſed by thoſe who have ob- 

ructions in.it : when wormwood, wine, —_— 
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almoſt all Aperient remedies , in that caſe excite and 


revive the languiſhing Appetite. Evident therefore 
it is, that to complete the reaſon of Hunger, is requird 
at leaſt a freedom. of the inmoſt Tunic of the ſtomach 
from obſtruction. _ wy 

Having thus run through the Commun conſtitutions 
of the Ventricle, in which Hunger is neceſſarily rooted, 
weare arriv'd at the Proper : of which there are two 

Orgazic, and one S:milar. | 

Of the Orgax7c, the firft conſiſteth in the wrixkles and 
folds of the inmoſt membrane of the Veatricle, which 


being larger, and capable of greater diſtention than the 


two that invelt it, cannot therefore be conftringed by 
their contraction , without falling into wrinkles or 
folds. Now this Corrugation both augments the 
Aſperity of the inner ſurface of this Tunic, and makes 
it more ſenſible of emptineſs, which is a part of hun- 
ger, and ſuch a part, without which the eſſence of hun- 
ger cannot be intire or complete : in both reſpeAs not 
a little conducing to the more eaſie and effectual per- 
ception of the vellication of the fibres by the Acid 
ferment. | 

The other conſiſteth in the »akedreſ5 of the fame ſu- 
perfice of the -inmoſt membrane , which renders it 
more apt to perceive, both the ingrateful gnawing of 
the Acid humors, when it is. empty ; and the grateful 
juice of meat, while it is repleniſÞd; the very nerves 
lying bare to the touch of both. | 

The Sz//zr (and laſt) conſtitution proper, wherein 
hunger 41s founded, is a certain predatory or devouring 
quality of the ſame inmoſt membrane of the. Ventricle, 
conſiſting in an aci4 imprxgnation , by which it s 
adapted to diflolve, melt, and ferment folid meats, ſo 
thit being commixt with liquids, they are changed 
into a milky broth or Chy/e, Here we fiad an eminent 
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inſtance of that vulgar axiome, that Nature takes the 
molt compendicſe way toattain to the ends at which: ſhe 


- aims, as often as is poHble, deſigning one inſtrument 


to various eJects. For, this mr ſimilar conſtitution, 
in which the faculty of hzzer 1s chiefly founded, 1s the 
fundament alſo of the principal faculty of the ſto- 
mach, the power of Concottioz. And hence it is, that 
if at any time the Dizeftive power happen to languifh, 
the Appetite allo grows rang dull and weak ; 
and on the contrary, while 7hat continues in vigor and 
full energy, zh: likewile is quick and ſharp : as if they 
were two. ſtalks ſhooting: forth from , and dependent 
upon the ſame root, they thrive and decay together. 
True it 15 (I confeſs) that there ſomtimes occurr to 
the obſervation of Phyſicians certain anomalous caſes, 
in which this confederation fails ; the ConcoQtive-power 
of the ſtomach being much dejefted and weakned,while 


. the Appetite is but. little dzminiſhed ; and on the con- 


traty, the Appetite being weak, where the Digeſtion 
is good and laudable. But this faileur always happens 
where all the conſtitutions, inthe ſyndrome or concurſe 
of which the Appetite of meat is founded, are not 
coincident with that conſtitution , in which the power 
Digeſtive is rooted : in which cafe commonly men are 
greedy of, and cramm their ſtomachs with more mear, 
than they can digeſt, to the great detriment of their 
health, and the generation of crudities, the common 
ſeminary of many diſeaſes, the origin. of which is to be 
aſcribed to.the diſproportion betwixt the forces of theſe 
two confederate powers, the Appetite and the faculty 
Digeſtive. Let thoſe therefore,who have this Appetite 
in exceſs, to prevent the innumerable evils conſequent 
to furfeits and crudities, obſerve the good old rule of 
riſing from the table before they have ſatiated it : be- 


eule in them, Satiety is not the, meaſure of eating, as 
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it is in others, in whom th ficultice.of hunger and con- 
coctionare (as they oughr tobe) aquivalent. For, 
according to the inſtitute of Nature, |, | 
This Satjery is a certain grateful cefſation of the ſenſe 
of hunger, ariſing from a perception of moderate re- 
pore of the ſtomach with food. For, the ſtomach 
ing replete, the fenſe of inanition immediately ceaſ- 
eth ; becabiſe the inanition it ſelf is then taken away. 
Beſides, the ſucculency and nutritive benignity of the 
meat, foments as it were, and cheriſhes the nakedneſs 
of the inmoſt tunic of the ſtomach, mitigating the que- 
rulous ſenſation of it, and inducing a complacency in 
the room thereof: and at the ſame time, the ſowr re- 
liques of the former repaſt, and the Aeid Phlegm in 
rhe ſtomach, being contemper'd by the mild and tweet 
juice of the meat, gnaw and vellicate the ſtomach no 
longer, but fet themſelves to a& upon the newly re- 
ceiv'd aliment, and by their acidity to melt and di{- 
ſolve it. So doth alſo the Przdatory and Chylific qua- 
lity of the ſtomach it ſelf, having new matter whereon 
_ to exercile its corroſive and diffolving energie. So that 
| upon this ſaturity or repletion, the ſtomach ſoon: finds 
a kind of delightful fatisfattion within it ſelf, and by 
the mediation of its nerves, communicates. that grate- 
ful ſenfationto the brain : and in this manner the 1n- 
duſtry of Animals, excited by the ſharpneſs of hunger, 
and imploy'd in queſt of nouriſhment, is when they 
haveobtain'd it, fully recompenſed with thepleaſure 
of repletion. Ca —_ 
But the government of this mighty Prince, Finger, 
is (as. other Empires )- liable to great and dangerous 
diſorders, ſomtimes too remiſs and diflolute, ſomtimes 
corrupt, and ſomtimes tyrannic : whence ariſe various 
diſeaſes and ſymptomes that perturb, pervert, and not 
{zldom alfo ſubyert the whole Oeconomy of the OR 
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Theſe may be commodiouſlly refer*d,, cither to the 
Diminution, or tothe Exceſs, or to the Depravation of 
Hunger: to . th. 

Diminution, when the _—_ is ſs than it ought 
to be': which is commonly calPd, by the Gracs, 
'aree:tia, by the Latins, dejeitio appetitis, and by us, 
weakneſs or decay of appetite : and divided into $7mp/e 
dejeftion, and dejeCtion mixt with »a»ſconſnefſs or loa- 
thing. The former is varied by degrees , according to 
the leſs or greater lzſion of the faculty , and the va- 
riety of the conſtitutions in which the ſame is found- 
ed ; as may be eaſily colleted from the accompt 1 
have given of thoſe conſtitutions. The /aft degree of 
Diminution is. named by ſome, *amorie, proftratio appe- 
tiths; by others, "Andre ſive *Ameim, fames plane abolita ; 
by others again, "Auer, /implex carentia famis, but (as 
hath been well obſerved by the moſt accurate Dr. G/f- 
ſon) improperly , becauſe the word , *Aaw& ſignifies 
rather the cauſe driving away hunger, than the aboli- 
tion of it. In this extreme debility, the Conſtitutions 
of the ſtomach proper to this faculty are fo far in- 
fringed and hurt, that they neither perceive the inani- 
ticn of the ſtomach, nor complain of the want of food. 
The /ater is ſubdivided into Nauſeonſue/s or loathing 
cam materia, whether meat lately eaten , or vitioſe hu- 
mors congeſted in the ſtomach ; and ſive materia,when 
the przdatory conſtitution of the inmoſt membrane of 
the Ventricle , which conſiſteth (as I have faid )- in 
Acidity, 1s alienated from its nature and proper obje&; 
asalwayes it 15 in fevers, the inflammation of the bloud 
| being & diamearro repugnant to that acidity, and in- 

ducing inſatiable Thirft, inſtead of moderate hunger. 
| Thevice oppoſite to' this, is Augmentation or Excels 
of hunger ; which likewiſe aMiQs in various degrees, 
the laſt of which, is diſtinguiſht from the reſt by the 
peculiar 


— 
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peculiar appellation, Biau@, wehemens fumes, and 
xouveJuc bers, appetitus caninzs, In this exorbitant Af- 
. feQtion, the predatory quality of the Stomach is highly 
intended, -and becomes outragious, even to cruelty : 
and for the ſame reaſon, the Acid phlegm, which the 
inmoſt membrane ſpews out into the cavity of the 
Ventricle, acquires a greater and ſharper acidity, that 
even corrodes the nerves and fibres, like Worms inceſ. 


fantly gnawing them, Hence the ſtomach is afflicted. | 


with = anxiety , and by reaſon of the excefive 


of its przdatory conſtitution, deyours, digeſts, 


_ 
diſſolves, diſpates and conſumes whatever 1s brought 


into 1t in atrice, and when full, {till craves more; .ſe!-. 


dom ceaſing, till ſurcharged, it be forced to ejett, up- 
ward or downward, what it hath lately devour'd with 
infatiate greedineſs. If therefore any of the. /irtaoſi 
ſhould interrogate me concerning the monſtroſe Yora- 
city of ſome Gluttons, ſuch as were: Wood the great 
Eater of Kent, and[Marriot ( whom moſt of the Seni- 


ors here-preſent (I believe) knew, at. leaſt by fight ) : 
ſhould venture to aſcribe it, partly to the extraordi- 


nary. amplitude of the: ſtomach in ſuch'unhappy men ; 


for otherwiſe where can they have ſtowidge tor ſo great : 
a maſs of meat; .as they uſually devour at a meal : bur 
chiefly to a certain piercing'and akly e Acidity lodged 

oth renders their - 
hunger inſatiable, and diflolves and conſumes the meat - 
almoſt as faſt as they ſwallow-it down? And this Con- 


in the cavity of the ſtomach, that. 


. jeQture ſeems to me. the more-probable, becauſe Marriot 
himſelf -more-than once to'd ine, that his Greedy worm 


(as he calPd it) rſt began to bite him, within two or: 
three dayes- after he -had-eaten a large -break-faſt of a- 


filted gammon of Bacon. - For, certain it is, that alt, 


though it retain-its -native favour, .while it continues. 


fixt, doth notwithſtanding; when brought to the m— 
OL. 
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of fuſion, acquire acidity.; and that ſo much the more 
ſharp and fierce, by how much the nearer it 1s, by fer- 
mentation or heat, advanced toward the ſtate of wo/a- 
tility : nor is any thing more ſolenne to Chymiſts, than 
to draw out of ſalts dittilPd, liquors acid. and corroſive 
to the laſt degree, illuſtrous examples of which we have 
in the ſpirits of common falt, nitre, and vitricl, Why 
then may it not be ſuppoſed, thatthe like effeQ may be 
ſomtimes produced in the body. of man ? that the great 
quantity of ſalt eaten by Marrior, being partly by the 
heat of his ſtomach , partly by fermentation therein 
made, brought toa ſtate of fux:/ity ; and commixt with 
his bloud, be farther advanced to ſo high a degree of 
volatility, as to become extremely corroſive ? If this be 
ſuppoſed poſſible, *twill not be found unreaſonable to 
gueſs, that the Mucns or pituita emortua Tpew'd out by 
the arteries into the inmoſt tunic of his Ventricle, and 
imprzgnate with corroſive Acidity , might be the prin- 
cipal cauſe of his exceſſive Appetite, and. of the quick 
diſſolution and conſumption of whatever he devour'd. 
So that in ſtrift truth, his ſtomach , not he, was the 
great Eater ;- or rather the corroſive acidity of humors 
- contein'd in his ftomach. 

The thir4enormity incident to this faculty, is Depra- 
vation of appetite, call'd in the general, P:ca, in wo- 
men with child, Malacia : ſeldom afflicting men, fre- 
quently women, and among theſe ſuch chiefly who 
have either the Þreen ſickneſs, or great bellies; and 
proceding'in them 42 ſuppreſſis Catameniis, Which ſtag- 
nating circs nterum, and acquiring a peculiar kind of 
corriaption ; when they have therewith infeQed the 
whole maſs of the b'oud, leave ſucha vitious tinfture in 
the Mucys or dead Phlegm' thereof, ſeparated from the 
b'oudin the inmoſt coat of the ſtomach, as that from 
thence ariſes a perverſe hunger , not of good and 

wholeſom 


wholeſom meats, -but- of-things abſurd and uncouth, 
ſuch as chalk, loam, charcoal, aſhes, unripe and auſtere 
fruits, turfs, and other the like traſh. If 1 do not 
perſue this extravagant Appetite farther 1n this place, 
tis not becauſe I have no more to ſay concerning the 
Conjun& Caule of it; -but becauſe the Law of decency 
obliges me tobe reſerv*d, where the Argument belongs 
only to the knowledge of the grave Phyſician, who 
alone is priviledg'd to philoſophize chaſtly «tt rauwioy, 


Contenting my ſelf therefore with what hath been ſaid - 


concerning: the firſt 47:02 of the Ventricle, Zunzer ; 
1 proceed to contemplate the nature of the Second, 
viz. T HIRST. ©. 


-- 'TheFaculty of T HIRST is allo neceſſary to nu- 
trition, as reſpeQing the Yehicle of lohdaliment, where- 
_ by it is diluted, and reduced into a thin and liquid ſub- 
ſtance;: calPd Chyle.. Yea more, a Vehicle is requilite 
alſo: mn reſpeQ- of the. Bloud, which would be of too 
thick/a conſiſtence, and -unkit to perform its circuits 
' round the body, if it vere not now and then diluted by 
freſh: ſupplies of drink : nor.could this Vital Netar be 
-commodiouſly. purged and defzcated from various im- 
Ppurities and -excrementygious parts,” namely:the -Ble, 
[alt, tartar, and mucus, unleſs it were daily rinſed' as it 
were with a ſufficient portion of thinner liquor. For, 
it is. by. the help of ourdrink alone, that the faline and 
earthy .excrements' of our bloud are driven out by 
urine. - Ye may add yet another uſe of liquids ſug- 
geſted firſt by Sr. G, Ent (in Antidiatribe pag. 23.) Mm 
theſe words. Quo. chyli pars tenuior expedztins [ e ven- 
triculo per eſophazum, per vians faltrationis, ad cerebrum:;] 
Jarſurs afcenaat, humectatione opus eft.;_ quemadamoanm te 
filtratione uſu venit : atque hinc etiams putanidi wectſſitas:; 
ſicca enim aſcenſum hujuſmoai fruſtrantur. Iscoque ar- 
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dente febre correpti, quibus lingua fauce/que arent, ſubitd 
macrefcunt, And: theſe are the principal reaſons that 
ſeem to have induced Nature to inſtitute :4ir/f, or Ap- 

ite of 4rix4, in all Animals. MEER 7 

Thar this Appetite of drink 1s /eated in the Veatricle, 
as in its /abject, can not be denyed : butthatit 1s con- 
fined to the Ventricle vz/y, can not be granted. -(x.)Be- 
cauſe drink receiv?d- into the ſtomach, doth not always 
mitigate thirſt: and therefore that part of thirſt that 
remains after a competent quantity of drink, muſt re- 
{ide in fomeother parts vicine to the ffomach. For, it 
is unconceivable' that the tomach, when replete with 
cold and moiſt, ſhould ſtill feel and complain of want 
of both. (2.) Becauſe they who in fevers are tor- 
mented with inlatiable thirſt, complain not ſo much of 
heat in the ſtomach, as drinefs and parching of their 
tongue, throat and gullet. Nay they find more alle- 
viation and relief from frequent waſhing of their 
mouths and throats with fountain water, ſmall beer, 
andother convenient liquors ; than from all the cold 
drink they can'pour in. The like ſolace they find alſo. 
from holding in their mouths, ſuch things as any way 


Promote the flowing forth of the Humor Salivalis or 


ipittle, though they be neither aQually cold nor moiſt ' 
in themfelves; ſuch as Prune ftones, poliſht Cryſtal, 

um of gold (all which by their weight and pre- 
ure upon the: tongue , further the profuſion of the 
ſpittle Land ſal prunelle ,, which detain'd only in the 
mouth, and there ſlowly melted, palliates the thirſt. 
We _ therefore conclude, that the adzquate ſubje&t 
ef thirſt includes not only the Stomach, but the guler 
alſo, and the throar, with the tongue + all which are 
eover'd with one and the ſame membrane, and muſt 


therefore ſympathize, 


Ehe-. 
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The OBFECT of this faculty is (as of Hunger ) 
twofold, 4þ/ent, and PFe/ext. The Abſent ObjeRt 1s in 
the general , whatſoever liquor is fir to be drunk, and 
to fatisfie thirſt. For we thirſt after Wine, Water, Beer, 
Ale, Whey, Cydre, and any other delectable juice or 
tincture Ks Ba ace. But to render any. of theſe, or 
any other Potulent matter , the genuine | and formal 
obje& of thirſt, are requir'd thele Conditions following. 

(1.) That it be liquid, or fluid, like water. ' For 
ſolid bodies are unapt to ch thirſt, unleſs they be 
ſuch as may be melted or diſſoly'd in the mouth, or by 
irritation cauſe the glandules bf the mouth to diſchas 


the ſpittle ſooner or more copiouſly, than otherwile. 


they would do: which is but to abate thirſtby accident, 
as a pipe of Tobacco lomtimes doth, only by bringing 
rheum down, that moiſtens the mouth. 20 

(2.) That it be Hwid or moilt alſo, at leaſt effe- 
Qively, For certainly whatſoever potulent matter a 
peaſes thirſt , doth fome way 'or other moiſten 
parts that were dry and thirſty before. Vinegre and 
| Sal prunellz, though in ſome reſpe& they may be ſaid 
to. be cold and dry ; yet being taken .into the mouth, 
may.;be nevertheleſs allowed to mitigate thirſt, in {o 
much as they daſſolve the viſcid and aduſt humors ad- 
hering to the ſurface of the tongue, and open the ſluices 
of the ſpittle, that were before obftruRed. | 

(3.) That it be 2hiz, penetrating, and in ſome fort 
cntting or ſharp. Thizx it muſt be, to irrigate the thir- 
{ty parts the {ſooner : but not too thin, left it {lide away 
before it hath moiſtned them , which perhaps is: the 
reaſon, diftilPd waters, without any other. mixture, 
are mefeRual to queuch thirſt ; but a little thickned 
with cooling {yrups, and contenpper'd with acids, .they 
make good julebs to that purpole. It muſt be pexerratins 
alſo, and {þarpor acid, to hd ah the deeper into the 
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membrane which is the ſeat of thirſt, and*,meiſtenmore 
_ than the. ſuperficial ares For, daily experi- 
| - .:3-ence teaches, that thick, viſcid, ſweet and heavy drinks, 
= rather increaſethan abatethirft. It a pears then, that: 
| | the formal reafon of drink, in reſpect of which i is 
faid to be theabfent obje& of thirſt, ' doth conſiſt in its: | 
fluidity, humidity, moderate tenaity, and*aptitude to pe- 
netrate and cutt. ves | | = 
If any accuſe me of forgetfulnefs, for that I have 
here ' omitted to lift coldneſs among the qualities of 
drink moſt convenient to extinguiſh thirſt ; T intreat 
fuch to take notice, that Tdid it ex profefſo'* diſſenting 
from this opinion of 'the Perjparetics, that the abſent 
objeCt of thirſt, is frigidum & humidum. For, 1n the 
Schole of experience Ihave lkearn'd, that drinks:aZually 
hot quench thirſt, 25 well as attually cold ; witiiels 
thoſe many hundreds of men now living in this City, 
who alwayes warm their ordinary drink, and yet are - 
feldom or never moleſted with inordinate thirſt; And as 
for drinks potentially hot ; many of them alſo mitigate 
- thirſt :- as ſeveral forts of wines, as well ſtrong and 
generous, as weak and ſubactd ; as allo ftrong beer, 
and Hydromel. - Notwithſtanding theſe obſervations'T 
my not but liquors, whether actually or potentially 
cold, cereris paribus, are tobe preferr*d by men'in health; 
as to the extinQtion of thirlk. 


lp gh tothe brain, by the nerves, their ſenſe of the 
want of conyen 

and this ſenſe of want being this propagated to-the in- 
ternal fenſe;.whoſe organ is thebrain, inſtantly ſtimv- 


lates it todefire and ſeek after drink,to ſupply that wanr: 
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The Preſent ObjeQ, that: cauſes the ſenſation of this. 


defect of moiſture in the external organ., and more _ 
urgently foliciteth the phantaſy than the Abſent objeCt . 


doth ; conſiſteth in the adventirious and offenſive 4r- 
zeſs of the membrane inveſting the ſtomach , guller, 
throat and: tongue. Which: being ordain'd by nature 
to be perpetually irrigated with a-certain mild humor ; 
whenloevex that irrigation fails, immediately perceives 
its natural conſtiturion. to be changed, and communi- 
cates thatungrateful' perception to the nerves, and by: 
them to the brain; But. this: Driz«/5 whichwe conceive 
to be'the preſent obje of Thirſt, is: not; ſomuch a /#- 
perficial faccity ( though that alſo is pereeiv'd ) as a pro- 
found and interns! in the membrane therewith affetted : 
and-in-that very reſpeQelearly differs from that external: 
liccity, that falls under;the perception of the ſenſe of 
Touching.For theTouch judges indeed of drineſs,but only. 
as of anobje&t occurring from without, not as of an in- 
trinſecal affection of its own organ:, wherewith it 1s 
profoundly altered. - And hence may be colletted that: 
conſpicuous and evident diſtinction between the ſenſe of 
Thirſt, and the ſenſe of Touching. The Touch perceives 
the ſuperfice dry or moiſt, of another body : the ſenſe of 
Thirſting, on the contrary perceives the internal and 
profound drineſs-of 1ts'own organ, the membrane: in 
which 1t reſides. For example, a man in-a burning 
fever, may.with his Ringer feel: the drineſs and aſperity 
of his tongue ;' but not his thirſt :, nor; is the finger, or 
any 6ther part of the body, howſoever dry and parch'd; 
ever ſenſible of thirſt, bat only the membrane to which 
Nature. hath confined the ſenſe thereof. Nor doth this 
membrane perceive thirſt by the ſame ſenſe. of Touch: 
ing, by: whichiit feels; external objeQts that touch it; but 
by a certain faculty proper and- pecultar- to it ſelf. 
Wherein then. doth that peculiar Faculty conſiſt ? Certainly 
if 
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in the ſyndrome or confederation of its Conſtitutions. 
Theſe CONSTITUTIONS ( as thoſe m 
which Hunger is founded ) are either Common or Pro- 

per. The Commouare ( 1. ) Exquiſite ſenſibility, 
( 2.) Tenderneſs, ( 3.) Mobility, ( 4.) Permeabili- 
ty, (5.) Cleanlineſs of the membrane or proper or- 
gan. The Proper are the native moiſtneſs , the pro- 
clivity to drineſs, and unpatience of bearing that-dri- | 
neſs without anxiety, of the ſame membftane. Ofeach 
of which Conſtitutions T ſhall ſpeak fingly, but briefly, 

(1.) That the Organ of Thirſt 1s of Zeficate ſenſe, is 
evident evenſrom this, that-it is endowed alſo with rhe 
faculties of touching and taſting + for needs 'muſt that 
part be exquiſitely ſenſible, which is the fubje& of 
three ſeveral ſenſes. - It was not then for nothing, that 
Nature made it nervoſe, and furnih'd & with plenty of 
nerves. | OPO £90 

(2.) That Tenderaeſ7 or ſoftneſs (which is a qua- 
lity very near of kin to ſenſibility ) alto is competent 
to it, is manifeſt to the Touch ; and from hence, thatif 
it were not cafily alterable, by reaſonof its fine and de- 
licate contexture, it coald not ſo familiarly be affeted 
by ſimple drineſs, which is otherwiſe but /a dull and 
{luggiſh qualiry. , | 

(3.) Mobility alſo, i.e. flexibility and tenſtbility, 1s 
requiſite to the ſame membrane, in ſome ſort. - For, the 
ſubtle motions of the tongue and palate, are Kifficient- 
ly known from the” very articulation of lerters j thoſe 
of the Gullet, from the deplutition-of meat an{drink; 
and thoſe of the tomach, from its repletion, inanition, 
ructation, vomiting, &. And this conftitution of it alfo 
is hurt by drineſs. SVISTTIG: SHIT! 
 (4.)) The Permeability or poroſity of this membrane, 
iS 1 ene a pa'ate and throat very confpicuons, as 
well from the maay littleaſperities every where _ 
tx nable 
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nable in it, which adapt it to ſpzw out into the mouth, 
the ſpittle which the 2{a>1le [:5lixg rates brings into 
them : as from this, that ( like a ſponge) it imbibes 
and retains any moiſture pur into tie mouth. Andin 
the ſtomach too the fame poroſity is no leſs evident 
from the acid phlegm thatts daily emitted from the ar- 
teries through this membrane, as it were by way of ex- 
- fudation, mto the cavity of the Ventricle. | 

( 5.) Claneſs allo js requilite to the conſtitution of 
this membrane. For, in the ſtate of health, it is not 
polluted with any fordid excrements or impurities, nor 
obſtruted with humors ſticking in the pores of it, nor 
diſcolour'd with any adventitions tin-ture, but alwayes. 


|  neatandclean, Anditheſe are the ive common quali- 


fications required in the organ of Thirft. 
Of the three: Proper, the ff is a certain natural Mz- 
4r or moderate moiſineſs: 


fountains, the two duiFus Salivates, the two Toxfills or 


almonds, and two r/wvutos catarrhales bringing moi-- 
fture from the brain: and not thinking: thoſe-enough,,. 


ſhe hath ſuperadded innumerable rey a Aſperities 
in the tongue, palate and throat, which allo with: 


their dew contributeto the perpetual irrigation of this. 
membrane. And therefore this may be reputed, the : 
fundamental Conſtitution , wn which the faculty of * 
Thirſting is grounded, and upon which the two follow-- 


ing are ſuperſtruQed, as complemental additions, . 


The Second; Prochivity to exficcation, if it be notever- 
now andthen refreſht with moiſture, For the hear in- 
the ſtomach and gullet, apd the vicinity of the heart,. 
contribute-mueh to this arefaQtion: and- in the. mouth. 
and throat, the:drineſs of the air inſpired, andthe heat- 
of the breath expired, concurr tothe fare effect. Bur- 
above all theſe cauſes, the deſcent of the Chyle, and- 
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r a perpetual ſupply of 
which Nature has placed in the mouth, fix conffccions | 
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Vene Laiec, introduce -drineſs upon the ſtomach, by 


exhauſting the liquors out of it, and conſequently by 
renewing the. want of freſh drink, ro ſupply the Um- | 
yerſal Latex ſeroſs, which failing, the ſources of the 
Glandule Saliuvales, and other fountains of moiſture in | 
the mouth, muſt ſoon be exhauſted. No wonder then, 
if the natural moiſture of this membrane, unleſs now 
and then recruited , be apt to fail, and arefattion ſoon 
ſucceed into the room of it... ': 

The third and aft, is a certain. impatience of UI, 
without a querulous. {enfation of it. For, ſince this 
membrane ought; according: to the inſtitute: of nature, 


to be alwayes motfined; and. yet notwithſtanding is, 
e 


for the reaſons newly. al ped, apt to be left deftitute of + 
its natural moiſture z and ſince jt is , 'as I have already 
evinced, of acute ſenſe.: it follows of neceflity, that it 


 can.not but be ſenſible of, and impatiently tolerate dri- 


neſs, which is ſo repugnant to ts; natural conititution, 
And fo at lengtlr have we attain'd to the knowledge of 
the reaſon of '/ hirft, andof the manner of .its Sex/ation. 
Andas for the various degrees of it ;: they ariſe from the 
various degrees of ex(iccation, and the {ſhorter or longer 
.continuarion thereof. ENS 6 SIS | 
Having thus found, both the formal reaſon, and the 
proxime cauſe of Thirſt ; it follows, that we inquire 
into the remote Canſes. of the ſame. Theſe therefore 
may be all referr'd' to fix heads, whereof four are Ge- 
neral or more remote, . and-the other two. Particular : 


and. leſs remote. The Gezera! Catiſes are (1.): Too 
long abſtinence from drink, (2.) Immoderate heat 


the body, and chiefly feveriſh diſtempers of the bloud, 
( 3.) Defettof rhe general Latex ſercſus, ( 4.) Diver-. 


ſion of the ſame Latex from the organ of thirſt, to other 


parts. The Particular are (1.) D cfelt of the Lucxin, 


"the Glands that ſerve particularly to ſupp'y the mem- 


brane 
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branewirh-miaiſture, and: ( 2.) Thedepravation of the 
ſame Leex'by qualities aliene fron its:natural conſtitu- 
tion. Each of which cauſes I ſhould particularly have 


explain'd, hadTnot conſider'd, that's ſimple enumera- 


tion-of them niay- be ſufficient to the Learned part of 
my Audit6rs; and that I want time fully toexplicate 
them 20: the reſt, Truſting' therefore in the memory 


of thoſe, andthe equity of theſe ; Ihere.conclude my 


jejune diſcourſe aþ the fecond' ation of the Ventricle, 
Fhixft ; and following the clew of my method, paſs to: 
the: rhird, viz | 


TheP ERISTALTIC or COMP'RESSIPE 
MOTION. of the Stomach, | 


Theappetites of hunger andthirſtbeing fatisfied, the 
Ventricis pleasdwith has relief, cedirentemes the 


IIL 
The PER Þ *© 
STALTIC 


newly-receiv*d teat and drink: on all ſides, fpontane- Morion of the 


contradting it felf into a narrower compaſs, and Vii 


thereby-leſsning 1tscavity, fo as to compreſs the con- 
—_—. and this fpo her einen is therefore 
by Gale: named in-his-language; «imm; eezana, morue 
compreſſions circumquaque ; as the faculty or power by 
whicttthe aQtion is-perfornt'd, iscalPd auropre wiamant, 
Facultas circum-conſtyietiwva. Thie- fame Faculty.is well} 


| defined©by Gorrhons (a faithful Interpreter of Galen Þ 


in theſewords'; eft que alimentuns attr athim ar tt con 
pletTtin; qud' melines contoguatur'; miniftra eft virturis 
fetentrivis,- atque inde contodtricts. But this definition, 


thoughcconvenient'to the nature of the thing, ſo faras 


itexrends, andtorhe.notion rem to have = ow 
K: s:notwithſtanding tos ſcanty: to-comprehend the! 
formal: reeſon” of the Faculty; or to explain the Maney: 


_ of it$operation. Letus therefore ſeek farther, in hope' 
- 2t length todiſcover'both. [NINE 9 53 SH 
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Df Nutrition, 


To found this Periftaltic Power in the ſtomach and: 

tts (for: we. are not now conſidering any other of 
= various cavities in the body, all which are alſo en-: 
dowed with the. like power) five things are of ncceſ- 
ſity requir'd, viz. ( 1.) A Cavity or receptacle, 
( 2.) Matter contain'd inthat Cavity, ( 3.) *Tunics or. 
membranes invironing the ſame,  ( 4. )-Hibres to ue 
or conſtringe thoſe membranes, ' ( 5. ) DiſtinQt orders, 
and different texture of thoſe fibrgg. For, in what 


part ſoever theſe five-conftitutions are concurrent, as 


they certainly are found in theVentricle and gutts ; that. 
part hath a juſt and clear title to a Periſtaltic power, 
and may. exerciſe it whenever occaſion +> apo But: 
the two laſt conſtitutions are thoſe inwhich the power 
is principally founded : the Fibres a'one being the 


 acive cauſe of the compreflive motion ; ' and the dif- 
| ferent orders and texture of- them, the cauſes of the: 
differences of the ſame motion. : Our buſineſs therefore: 


muſt be, -to inquire. chiefly into the aQtions of the ſeve-, * 
ral orders of Fibres formerly defcribed by us in the 
Tunics .of the Ventricle, from the variation-of which 
the various kinds of this compreſſive motion receive. 


their diftinQjon. | 


This Motion then is obſerved :to be threefold, 
(1.) Downward, ( 2.) Upward, ( 3.) Partly downward, 
and partly upward : and the laſt ſort is ſubdivided into 
( beg That which is perform'd with a certain Lu&ativn 
or. {trite, and ( 2.) That which is perform'd, not onl 
without ſtrife, but with a kind of /por?. - Beſides theſe 
differences , there are yet-others ſubordinate. to.them. 
The Periftaltic motion with: ſtrife, is either: eqxa/, and 
then it may be call'd Tone or £quilibrate ; or unzqual, 
and -thenit isin the yielding fibres, repreſſing and ver- 
ting ; inthe prevailing, the Periſtalric motion inverted. _ 
The Sporeive motion 1s, from its uſe, call'd, the di/tr--: 


of butive 


** F; 


butive: motion of the Chyle. Moreover all thoſe diffe- 
rent forts of the Periſtaltic motion have their various 
degrees, by-which allo they are remarkably diſcriminate 
among _ themſelves; as being fomtimes robuſt, ſom- 
times languid ; 'one while torpid and {luggiſh, another 
while vigoroſe and quick ; ſomtimes placid and ſe- 
date, ſomtimes turbulent and tumultuous. And in 
Modkog all theſe, we are to conſider the manner of 
the conſpiracy,.and co-operatian of three orders of 
fibres : vegInng from- the Periſtaltic motion dows- 
ward, which in the 

motionupward ; becauſe the matter moved muſt firſt 
deſcend into: the cavity of the ſtomach, before it can 
be therein agitated' hither and thither. . Not that this 
motion is to be-underſtood to be down;rard in reſpet of 
the Centre of the Earth, but of the 4«#:zs or paſlage 
continued from the mouth to the fundament. 

| This Periſtaltic motion downvards being ſenſibly per- 


form'd in the ſwallowing down of meat and drink, in - 


the deſcent of the Chyle, and- excluſion of the excre- 
ments, is ſufficiently demonſtrated from thoſe aRions-: 
and perform'd by virtue of all ſorts of fibres. 

Firſt, By contraQtion--of the Traxſverſe fibres, which 


like Zones, making intire circles, muſt by ſhortning 


themſelves, make leſs circles, and conſequently by draw- 
ing the cavity they gird.into a narrower compals, com- 
preſs and ſqueez out the matter therein contain'd, up- 
ward or downward. - Suppoling then , that they begin 
their contration from above, as about the upper ori- 


fice of the ſtomach ; *tis neceſſary they ſhould depreſs . 


or ſ{queez down the'matter contain'd in the cavity of it, 
,For, the inferior fibres are ſuppoſed to be- nor yer vigo- 
*ated or-put into aCtion, but to give way, and to ſuter 
{ giſtention from the' matter contain'd : and this very 
"difention it is, that cauſes them to aA by retoring 

4 | R 2 the.n- 


order of nature'is przcedent to the 


themſelves to their natural ftate” of :moderate Fe 
So that by this means the inferior Hbres being fuccef- 
fively excited to perſte. this motion from aboye down: _ 
ward, contra themſelves fliccefively, till they thruſt 
the matter contein'd quite out of rhe cavity that 
conteined it. OS odio inal tas Se | 
Secondly, Of the, Right fibres, which allo confpire "to 
cliis Periftaltic motion downward. '| For; foſoon as the 
Tranſverſe ccontra&t themſelyes from above, they com- - 
prels the Right contiguous to them, and thereby (incite 
then to contrat themſelves upward, 7 Fe ſpontane- - 
ous endeayor of reſtitution ; fo that they pulling the 
ſides of. the cavity upward, caufe jt,to forſakethe mat- 
ter contein'd, and by that. means promote the*defcent 
of it. For in this caſe, it isall one, whether the mat- 
ter contein*d be depreſs'd, or the cavity conteining be 
drawn upward. from it. And. this fubduQtion of the 
cavity or dattus from the matter contein'd, anfwers fuc- 


_ ceſfively to every deſcendent contrattion of the mg 
fibres, until the matter be browy't thither, whither 
Je 


| Nature ordein'd it ſhould be detruded. Wherefore 
this. complex motion of Tranſverſe and Right fibres, 
may be not unfitly comparedto motion of Earthworms 
crawling upon the ground, - They take hold of the 
{ſurface of the ground with their foreparts, which are 
to that end furniſÞ?d with little circular aſperities,. and 
then ſhortning themſelves in the middle, draw uptheir 
hinder- parts towards their foreparts , and ſo flidz 
over the ground. Exaftly ſo do the Right fibres 
- withdraw the' ſides of the dudus from the matter con- 
tein'd in it. | 
Thirdly, By the contraQtion of the 0b/:que fibres, 
which contribute their help too to this Periſtaltic mo- 
tion downward. * For, as they obtam a-middle ſituation 
 betwixt the Tranverſe and Right, fo they PEI 
| middle 


middle Afton:r pry the contein'et marrey, 
partly drawingebe fide ity upward ; 1o-co- 
__— b-the Tranſverſefibres, an the.depre Hon 
_ of the matter, with the Right; an-thoiretrattion : of the 
cavity.” And inithas \mannec all three orders of Bibres 
{zem to concurr to the petformance of the Periltaktic 
HR | Wy k | 
To: whictithe motion Vpmerds being contrary, and 
effected by.the cencurrent coultritiomes tine veryſame | 

fibres ; the Manner'of x mutt: be contrary, viz. by in» 
ve} ſian of order. For,if the contraction of the Trawſ- 
verſe fabveg- begin from below, and proceed upward, 
hey.) muſt; 'preſs:the; macter that' they gird, upward: 
ndthe*R 247 at. the ſame timeput mroaftionfirft from = 

below, muſt draw: down the ſides of rhe cavity from. 
the matter therein contein'd ,and conſequently help to 
inipell it upward. /Andas for the Oblique ;. they, as in 
the former motion; -partly. aſſiſt - the ation | of the 
Tranſverſe, and rely promove'that of the Right. '' $0 
that this Periftaltic motion from below «pmards, is (as 
I ſaid ) coincident/in/all. things with the motion from 
above downward, unleis.it be that the order of 
moving 1s inverted, and the terms" of the motion 

. contrary. | | 
- The twocontrary Periftaltic motions'bang thus-ex- 
plain?d, *tis eaſie to comprehend the reaſon and man» . 
ner of the Mixt motion, which is: partly downward, 
partly upward ; and belongs only to rhe ſtomach: and 
utrs. Of this, the: moſt acute Dr. Giſſox hath ob-. 
ry'd three different ſpecies ; two with /zt7ation, and: 
a third delightform : all to be alſo aſcribed to: the fame 
three orders of Fibres (for, as ye may remember, there 
are no more )* but moved in different manners, and 
more conplexly.. Firſt, If it Dapper that fibres near 
{n ſituation to, but ſufficiently diſtintt from each other, 
! ſuperiors 
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| ſaperiots'and inferior 


5 ſer por the work of Periſtaltic 
motion togerher ; and that ſome by compreſſion ſqueez 
the contain'd matter downward, others urge it up- 
ward: :it:this eaſe; there nift ariſe, ' in ſtead: of a con- 
currence, a-lucatior' or: contentionof the: two. mutu- 
ally repugnant forces;-and' the Periftaltic motion muſt 
be Laboricſ?. | | 

| Gone; That: a Ladation mm bf s any rn to 
zquality, or yy ?ris requiſite the; forces or 
daveits of ID cotading, Th zqual or unzqual 
accordingly. - To equality of the forces, are bs on 
both fides circular fibres ſhutting or cloſing the duiFus 
orcavity. For, if the :matter:contein'd, ſhould freely 
flip;away, the ſcope atwhich-Nature aim*d ; when ſhe 
inftituted: this motion, would- certainly be fruſtrate, 
viz. the Retention of thealiment. - Which great incon- 


venience ſhe: foxeſeeing,. wiſely: provided againſt it, by 


placing ſtrong circular: fibres about each of the two 
Orifices:of the tomach;;--which ſeems to be the reaſon, 
why in the ſtowach, and'only in the ſtomach, this luQta- 
tion is naturally found Aqua. Tay, naturally; becauſe 
there may happen to be in the Gutts alſo the like Aqua- 
lity, when: they are-obſtruQted both above and below 
at the fame time, fo that the matter contain'd in the- 
intermediate ſpace can not. be. propelPd either up-. 
ward or downward : but this caſe 15 very rare, and prz- 
ternatural. Notwithſtanding this zqual contention be * 
peculiar to the two Orifices of the ſtomach,. we are not 
ro 1magine it to be ſo conſtant, but that ſomewhat of 
the Chyle, during the att of Concottion, or part of the 


drink alſo, chiefly if it be ſpirituoſe, may now and rhen 


Nip out through the Py/orre, being urged by the delight- 
ſome {rife of the fibres intermediate between the two 
orifices... We may therefore conclude, that this Peri- 
ſtaltic motion proper to the ſtor. ach, is rooted, chiefly 
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define the ſame tobe 4 cloſ* comprehenſion of the meat in 
the ſtomach, ſo equilibrate, that the meat tan neither- flip 


utFuate. 


thence either y fb or dn:ynvard prematirely, ' nor  re- 


maining there 


But many times there happens as well in the fto- 


mach, as in the gutts, an Unequal and fluttuating Peri- 
ſtaltic lucation ; as may be inferr'd from ſlow'and-dit- 
ficult ConcoRion, from wind pent in, froin a labortons: 
diſtribution of the Chyle, and many other Hypochon- 
driac affetts. And in this motion alſo, as m the'for-. 
' mer, the contending fibres are Antagoniſts ,"theſupe- 
rior {triving on one part , the inferior on the: other :? 
thoſe endevoring to thruft down the matter contein'd, 
theſe to impell it upward ; but with «zeq+4/ forces :- 
whence it comes, = th the matter is agitated up: and 
down by a kind of fluftuating motion: antherefore' 
this Unzqual contention is rig ly enotigh calld a Peri- 
ſtaltic motion F/ut#zuating. Commonly wt pracedes,and 
portends eruQation, vomiting, premature deſcent of 
the Chyle, torments 'of 'the-Gutts, colic pains ,i fluxes 
of the belly, -and the like fymproms, 'arifing from:of- 
| fenſive irritation of the fibres of the ſtomach and 
gutts.- The fibres concern'd in this turbulent motion, 
may be divided” into two parties, the Prevailing, and 
the Nelding. The Prevailing fibres do , not''only ſup- 
preſs, but alſo i»vert the Periſtaltic motion of the yield- 


; yea more, they perſue their ge rilt either 
t 


ether fibres riſe up and repell the force of the former, 
or they the-nſelves, rhe irritation by little and bttle 


ceaſing, become quiet-of their own-accard. To ex- 


Plain this by an Example ; inthe fluiuation of the ſto- 
mach, if the Periſtaltic motion begin about the upper 
orifice, it proceeds thence to the: fibroſe neck bay 
TRI | er, 


bY 


inthe Anmular fibres of its two Orifices, and partly in' 
the fibres intermediate between them : and we may 
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lower; andis there, by reaſon of the. treageh of thoſe: 
bes, -repreſs'd and.itwerted-: then the motion aſcends 


by degrees: te: the upper orifice, where it is again, re- 
eſe. and Zwerted do 


preſs d' and 1nyert waward;.nor doth the fluQu-. 


ation:ceaſs,. till the wind ha. by belching diſcharged, or. 


the cauſe of the irritation, whatſoever it be, expell'd, 
whereupon the contending fibres are appeas'd, and the 
wazrre comes to.anend. In like manger , if in the gutt. 
Tleuws the Periſtaltic mation beginabout the. Color, and 
drives the matter contein'd. in the Zea upward ;: the. 
motion is: bardly; repreſs'd, till part of the matfer 'be 


brought up ro: the fibroſe neck of the Pylora; and then 


itis not-anly Rapp'd;. but inverted. The. ſame .may.be 
conceived! to happen in the Colon: anteſtinum Rei um, 


, 
o - 


in which the two:terms.of the motion are the /V4ave of 
the Color, and the Sphindfer of the fundament. - 

The Third and laſt kind. of the Mixe Periſtaltic mos 
110n, is that; which d/ribures the Chyle, and: which: is 
rather; phcid;and grateful; to beth- ſtomach. and, gutts,, 
than tumultuous or oFenfve. The manner of this, 
Tubtile and.complex. motion: may- be-conceiv'd from- an 


_ infſpettiongf the guttsof an Animal newly; killd; and 


opened while ſoame- reliques of the'yital heat are yer, 
wmmaining in them. DR i ſee. the x non San 
oully ſhortaing:, wri and; wreſing the , 
like-a heap of CR crawlingſome coths-pboen. 
and ſtyivingas it weretocreep- upward; and downward: 
by turns; Gn pahomta diretting- faculty; Now. the; 
«fc ofthis admirable mation is. double, »4z;: (x) An 
4qnal diſtsrhutsan;of: the\Chyle ant other matters con-. 
tend intheifiomach and gutts, ( 2.) The dyitarvon of 


the: Ghyle itſelf, - For, ,. all; things: admitted; into.'the; 
the gs 


omach and gutts,, require an:equal :diſtribution im 
them; buy the; Chyle requires-alſo/ a peculiar agira- 
tion, thae it may: bein all partsiof-the) guen:brovght 
IFI7Q! | 10Mme 
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home to the! very mouths; of t Fee, | 
Finally, as for the Gradual Differences: of the-Peri- 
ſtaltic motion z they are either ſimple or complex. The 


Simplearile from. the ſtrength, irritability, and attual 
irritation:of the three orders of fibres; - and therefore 
cannot exceed the number of three. For, from the 
frrength of the fibres , the Periſtaltic motion is ſaid to be 
ſtrong, moderate, 'or weak ; from the variqus degrees 
of their irritability, it is named quick , moderate, or 
. ſluggiſh: from the greater orleſs aQtual irritarion,. it is 


of thei Vere Latee, pe 


calPd tumultuous, moderate, or ſedate. The Complex 


proceed from the various combinations of the Simple, 
and therefore may be collected from our prxcedent de- 
{criptions of the ſame. - Let. this therefore ſuffice. con- 
cerning the Periſtaltic motion of ' the Ventricle and 
tts; and let us progreſs to. that which many. excel- 
t Men, in imitation of. Ga/er, have calld, the 4t- 
 trative-Faculty of the Stomach. T. - FO 


In hunting after Verity in the works of Nature, they 
are of all men moſt liable to error, who neglecting the 
ule of. their ownJagacity,/ and ſhutting the :eye of rea- 
ſon, follow. the cry of Aurority, and run on. in. the tract 


of their Leaders, without ſtopping to examine whether 


_ it beright or not. Ofthis, we here are falPn upon a 
remarkable example. For, ſome Azatomiſts , neither 
fewin.number, nor of obſcure name, blindly adhzring 
'to the opinion of theirePredeceflors, as Geeſe go'in a 
file to the water, have raſhly aſcribed to the ſtomach, 
I know not what Attraitive Faculty , by which they 
imagined the meat and drink to' be drawn into it, as 
Izon .1s by the Vulgar believ'd to be drawn by a 
Loadiſtone : placing 
Right fibres thereof ; than which it is not gg 
th, "as ——_ 


- 


this power ( forſooth ) in the. 


IV. 


The R EC E- 
PTIVE 
power of the 


Ventricle, 


wed ta 


find a groffer abfurdizy. "For, this' ſuppoſed Power is 
neither neceſſary, nor probable. þ CET 

( 1.) Not neceſſary ; becauſe all meat 2nd drink is 
brought into the ffemach by Deghatition'or ſwaYowing 
alone; and that ation is performed (as we have for- 


therly demonſtrated ) not by way of Attraftion , bur 


depreſſion and protruſion, What need is there then of 
AttraQtion to do the fame work-? or-is'it the cuſtome of 
Nature to multiply faculties to no purpoſe ? 

By Not Probable ;, becauſe perhaps there is really : 
no {uct eT ig nature as Atrrattion ; all motions there- 
to aſcribed, being more truly: referrible to ſimple i» 
pulſe.” And if there were, the AtrraCtion here imagi- 
ged; muſt be either Similar, or Organic. But that 
there is no Similar Attrattion in the caſe, is manifeſt 
even from this; that Similar AttraQton ſuppoſes a: cer- 
tain- congregation or ſpontaneous concurlſe of things 
like to their like ; bur berwixt the meat andthe ſto- 
mach is, neither ſpontaneous coition, nor ſimilitude ; 
nay, ſomtimes it happens , that oy deglutition are 
brought into the tomachthings highly ungrateful, and 
unlike to it; as purging medicaments, ' / Whence' we 
may ſafely conclude, that the'admiſſion- of things into. 
the Ventricle is not perform'd by virtue of Attraftion: 


_ Similar, but only of ſwallowing. ' 


And'as for AttraQtion Organic ;.- here are: no inſtru- 


' ments fit toeffeQtit. Theſe Authors indeed arepleas'd' 


to affirm, that- the Right fibres draw down the meat : 
but they have omitted toſhew how. Have"thele fibres 
hooks to take hold of every bit of meat that comes-into 
the mouth ? can they, like chords, pull it down? Should 
theſe Litrerari kelt refuge in the old'Peripatetic dream 
of attraQtion ob fugam vacui, they could'not defend this. 
their opinion. : (1. ). Becauſe that fantaſtic SanQua- 
| | _— 
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ry hath long ſince been demoliſ?d; "(2.) Becauſe the 


Stomach can not poſſibly form any ſuch cavity, as. is 


requiſite to introduce a competent vacuity. For, if 'it | 


contra its fibres on all ſides, it muſt of neceſfity di. 
minifh its cavity : and if it relax them, the ſides df 'ir 
- inſtantly flagging, come together : in bork' poſtures 
excluding vacuity. In fine therefore, ſeeing this At- 
traQtive Faculty aſcribed tothe Ventricle, is neither ne- 
celſary, nor explicable either by the 64 por of Si- 
milar attraQtion, or | by mechanic principles, or by the 
Arifſtotelean ſuppoſition of Natures abhorrence from va- 
cuity : what remains to ſupport it? Certainly nothing, 
but the Frodulity of thoſe ſervil ſpirits, who chooſe 
rather to err with their Teachers, than to recede from 
them ; as if Philoſophical doArines were, like the prin. 
ciples of Religion, not to be examined , but implicitely 
believ?d. Let us then wholly expunge this Attraftive 
power out of the lift of Faculties belonging to the Sto- 
mach, not only as fiftitious , but abſurd alfo and im- 
poſſible. | os: 

This was well underſtood by our incomparable 
Dr. Ghſſon, who thereupon endevor'd, inftead of this 
imaginary faculty of attraQion, to- ſubſtitute another 
leſs improbable, which .he calPd the Receprive faculty 


of the Vertricle ; defining it to be, a certain aptitude of . 


the ſtomach, by which it relaxes its fibres, and inlarges 
its cavity, to receive meat and drink brought into it, 
without reluQation : and the Rez/9z that induced hin 
{oto do, is this ; that whenever the ſtomach diilikes the 
thing. to be ſwallow*d, the aCt of deglutition is per- 
. form'd with difficulty, and accompanied with nau{e- 
ouſheſs and gteat averſation : but on the contrary,things 
grateful to the ſtormiach, though bitter perhaps and un- 
pleafant tothe Taſte, are yt eaſily {wallow*d, and're- 
ceiv?d by the ſtomach with complaifance and delizzht. 

| I 9 Never- 


—— 


Nevertheleſs, fuch (1 pngtbes. is the dulneſs 
of my brain, that I donot yet comprehend the neceſſity 
of this ſubſtitution. For, although the ſtomach be, by 
reaſon of its cavity, apt to receive meat and drink .; 
it does not neceſſarily follow, that therefore this Apti- 
tude deſerves the name of a Faculty : unleſs ye ſhall 
' _ judpeit reaſonable for a man to-lay,that becauſe a ſack is 
capableto befilPd with corn, anda bladder with liquor 
or wind, therefore they have a Receptive Faculty. A 
Faculty (ye know) implies an Action ; but the Re- 
ceptive faculty here ſpoken of, ſeems to me to bea 
mere Paſfiov. Is it not manifeſt even to ſenſe, that the 
ſtomach is alwayes more or leſs diſtended, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of nouriſhment boaugls into it? 
and whence comes that diftenſion ? certainly not from + 
ſpontaneous relaxation of the fibres of the ſtomach, but 
on the contrary , from their forced extenſion by the 
weight and bulk of the meat and drink admitted. For, 
no Tenſile body whatſoever can extend it ſelf, becauſe 
extenſion is anendevor and degree toward the ſolution 
of its continuity , and therefore repugnant to-its na- 
ture ; and no natural Agent can att towards its own 
deſtruQtion. The proper and fole aCtion. of all fibres, 
is ſpontaneous Contrattion, whereby they reſtore them- 
ſelves to their native poſture and quiet, ſo ſoon as the 
ftretching they ſuffer'd, ceaſes. How then the fibres 
of the ſtomach ſhould come to be able to ſtretch them- 
felves in length, I do not underſtand, And as for the 
difficult ſwallowing of things which the ſtomach ab- 
horrs, and she nauſeouſneſs accompanying it ;. ' why 
may not that be-referr*d to the przjudice of the Imag:- 
' nation conſequent to the perception of theirungrateful 
{me'] or taſte? the rather, becauſe when Reaſon hath 
maſter*d that prejudice, as it alwayes doth in men 
taking vomits, purges , and'other ungrateful medica- 

| ments, 


_ 


ments, even the moſt unpleaſant things are without 
admitted into the ſtomach. So 1s Wine alfo 


_ 

in exceſſive quantity pour'd in b Drunkards, notwith- 
ſtanding. the relutancy of the ttomach. So: thar it is 
not conſtant, that the ftomach hath a RecepriveFaculty, 
whereby-it-is empower'd to admit what it likes, and 
to reje&t what it diflikes, as this Paradox ſuppoſes it to 
have. . This Thave taken liberty to ſay, not froma pe- 
tulant itch of contradiction, not from vainambition to 
have the glory of contending with ſo great a Cham- 
pion, but. merely from the uncertainty of wt judge- 
ment : which induced me to ſer before.you the argu- 
ments for and againſt this opinion of a _ facul- 
. ty in the ſtomach; to the end that I might learn from 
you, which are+ the: more weighty: Leaving this 
nice _— then to your: deciſion, I proceed-to the 
fifth action, or, . | 


RETENTIVE FACULTY of the Stomach, 


Which is highly neceſſary to Nurrition. For, the 
tranſmutation of the newly receiv'd meat and drink 
into Chyle, being not perform*d'in a moment, but a 
work of ſome hours ; unleſs they be retein'd in the 
ſtomach; a competent time , till that work be finiſher; 
both the Corco#ion, and the immediately following 
Diſtribution of the Chyle , without which: there can be 
no Nutritton, muſt be imperfect. 

This Retentive power ſeems to: me'to be wholly Or- 
_  ganic, and to conſiſt, -partly ina moderate and gentle 

| Coceradion of all the fibres of the Stomach, butchiefly 
of: thoſe that cloſe ' the two Orifices of it; partly in a 


' #uc Aſperity of the inmoſt Tunic of the ſame. : 
BS - (1:) In @ moderate Contradtion of all the fibres ; be- 


i .  aule otherwiſe the ſtomach.could. not cloſely _—_— 


V 


RETENTWS 
faculry of the 


Stomach. 


FT. : 


- motion of all. the fibres, and ſuch a one too, as renders 


equall 
Chyli cation. During which the: Ring'of the Py/orw 
| 1s not fo cloſely ſhut, but that gives way to /79uids to 


_ 4nfinuate themſelves 'into the ene Lafer, leaving the | 


the food white it is concotted, which requires a Tank 


their forces in a manner /eqza/, inall-parts of the to. 
mach; except the two et wn where the conſtrition 


is cnn erandclofer, and chiefly inthe ſ#perior, which 
during:the whole action of CencaBiion avid cloſed 
even to a point, - And this Contraftion muſt be-mode- 
rate-and gentle , becauſe all violent and impetuoſe Con- 
traction;*erther cauſeth expulſion; or ;atleaſt makes the 
retediftion tumultuoſe and inordimate' ; 'both which 

ally 'fruftrate the-defign of Nature 1n the'work of þ 


flide down now and then into the-gutts; though -at the 
ſame time it ſtrictly retains way nan 15 /otza, and not 
yet converted into Chyle, that it may be'farther dige- 
ited. Nor doth it ſeem neceſſary , that Jiquias ſhould 
undergo any farther concottion , being in that form fit 
to be admitted into the Yene Laffee'; whereas Solids 
are not fit, till they have been melted. Which-ſeems 
to: be the reaſon, why thoſe who drink the Spa, T un- 
bridge, and'other the like ſubacid eral waters, ſtay 

not expeCting any concoCtion of them ,. but piſs them 

out ina ſhort time after, juſt ſuch as they drank them. - 
So do Good Fellows for the moſt part render their 

wine by urine,almoſt as faſt -asthey pour it into their 

ſtomachs, atleaſt much ſooner than it canibegigeſted, 

And all know, that Wine ts:no ſooner received into 

theſtomach, but.in a moment-1t entersiinto theiveins, - 
cheers the heart (as they ſay) and recruits the ſpirits, 
rendring: the: pulfes ftronger than before, From: all” 
which-mftances we may colie&, thar /:9wids, chiefly *? 
ſuch as are full of ſpirits, ſtay not long in the'ſtotmach, 
but ſoon flip: through the 'Py/orws into the gutts; and: 


grofler. 
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TT, elaboration. FR Ip 
(2.) In a due Aſperity off the. inmoſt membrane” of 
the ſtomach. For, as [ubpalcy and ſmoothneſs of any 


' ſarface favors the Pping away of bodies touching it : 
'S 


i) doth the Roughneſs conduce to their adhafion. And 
all 4ftringent remedies, unleſs they ſome” way or. other 
induce a foathing or nauſequſneſs upon the fromach, as 


_ . they cauſe a contraftionof the fibres; fo do they corro- 


borate the Retentive faculty of theſtomach : whereas 
on the contrary, all Labricantia conduce more to Ex- 
pulfion , than- to Retention. ' Again, in the Lienteria 
there is alwayes too great a /;pperine/s of the ſtomach 


and-gutts : as too great an Afperity in Coftiveneſs, ' Final- 


ly, crude or raw food hath alwayes'in it \omwhat of 
perity ; but being przpared by fire, becomes more 


' ſoft, tender and ſlippery. Which may be the reaſon, 


why raw mnedts generally are more eaſily retaiwd-in- 
the ſtomach, and'{uch as are throughly boilFd; baked, or 


 . roaſted, are-more eaſily expelPFd : thoſe mn rough. 

nefs, theſe ſmoothneſs” upon the parts of the ftomach- 
they touch. So that from all theſe inftances-it may be - 
inferred, that- to: the Retentive power of the ſtomach, . 


a certain Aſperity in. the ſarface of the inmoſt coat 
thereof is requir'd. | 
To theſe two Organical 'Conftitutions of the. ſto-- 


mach, in'which it is apparent, that the Retentive pow- - *.-- 


er thereof is founded, ſome have added a. third , nor 
Organic, but S:»ilar, and confiſting-in a certain Com 


- Pacency or delight, which the fibres 'receive from the 
- przſence -and contatQt of the meat and drink; But this 


inion- being grounded wholly upon the Hypotheſis. 
of Natural - Avi ,. which yet ſeems abibies, In-.- 
tengled* with various difficulties, and therefore doubt- 


fil; Ifuſpend'my aſſent thereunto , . till T ſhall haye - 


learn'd ; 


% 


grolſe and folid parts of the $6&behind, to receive! _ 


o 
eB. 


* 
of —_—— 


learn'd from 'you, whetheriT ought to embrace, or-re-. 
ject it. Mcamytale Lake henybs far tojuſtifie this my _ . 
ſuſpence, - as-to allege a reaſon or two in defence of it. 
That not. only. the ftomach /, but all other ſenſfile 
parts of the 6 -Pory from the-very. firft moment. of 
their formation , natuxally endowed with a certain 
power, by which they diſtinguiſh - what is . grateful 
and profitable, from what is ungrateful and noxious ; 
and which' is. the cauſe of all thoſe motions and aQi- 
ons by Phyſicians generally and truly aſcribed to irri- 
tation.; is- moſt- certain, and to all-men that conſider 
Human nature , evident even from theſe arguments 
following. DN as "6 | 
(1.) Inan egg, the very YVeſicula pulſans,. before. it: is, 
formed into a heart, and a day:or two before any the. ! 
leaſt rudiment ' of brain or nerve can be diſcerned; if 
it be, though never ſo-gently, toucht:with the point of. | 
a ncedle,. doth ly, contraR, and ( like the lenſitive, | 


plant ) ſhrink in it {elf, as fee/;ag the hurt done to; it. | 


\ '(2.) And the:firft modell or draught of the Em-. ' 


- bryon, while :it appears /tg,be a mere mucilage or gel-. | 


ly, before*there is any. diſtinQtion of members, and, 


 when-the brain is; yet-,nothing but. clear- water ; if it: 
be in any-part likewiſe prickt, contraQts, -and wreaths. WM: 
it ſelf, like a maggot or caterpiller : demonſtrating to. WW 
the eye of the SpeQator, that.it feels the -punCture, W 
* and endevors toavaid it. | W 1 
( 3.) After the whole work of Formation hath 
been conſummated, from the hour of our nativity to. : 
that of our death, there are performed within us 
many ſecret motions and aQtions, which are by Phy-. ! 


ſicians ( for diſtinQtion-fake ) call'd Natural, becauſe WW 
they are done, not only without our knowledge-or, WW 
direttion, but even againft our will ; fo that wecan-, W 


not moderate, . accelerate, retard, or inhibite them , as Ill - 
| -being il 


being nope upon the regimen of the Brain : and 
yet notwithſtanding this independency, they muſt pro- 
ceed from ſome kind of Senſation, by which the parts 
wherein they are done, are incited, irritated and alte- 
red; For inſtance; inthe Heart it ſelf there often hap- 
pens great diſorderof its motions, cauſing palpitations, 
tremblings, convullſions, faintings, ſwounings, and vari- 


ous alterations of the Pulſe, in magnitude, celerity, . 


rhythm, &c. and all from ſome morbifick matter of. 
fending the fibres, and hurting their natural ſenſe. For, 
whatſoever by its own motions endevors to deliver it 
ſelf from offencesand harms, muſt certainly be endowed 
with a power to perceive or feel them. 
. . Nor is theskin it ſelf deſtitute of this diſtin& facul- 
- For, Experience convinceth us, that it eaſily di- 
inguiſhes a venenate or poyſonous prick , from a ſim- 
ple one ; - and thereupon conftringeth it ſelf, and be- 
- comes more genſe, ſo'that an inflammation and burn- 
ing Tumor ariſes from thence ; -as wg” Ants ame og in 
the inviſible punQares made by the ſting of a Waſp, 
the tooth of a Spider, or the proboſcis of a Gnat. To 
be the more aſcertain'd of this, our moſt ſagacious 


- Dr. Harvy made a pretty experiment upon. himſelf 
+ and hath left it upon record in 56. exercitar. of his in- 


# * corhparable Book de Generat. Animal. . ©I prick'd my 
' © hand with a needle, faith he ; and ſoon &f wh rubbing 
« the ſame-needle againſt the tooth of a Spider, 1 
« thruſt the point of it into my hand in another place : 


_.* nor could I perceive any thing of diference betwixt - 


< the two little punQtures. Bun the skin it ſelf there 
- © was ſomwhat that diſcerned betwixt them. For, in 
the place where the venenate prick had been made, 


|= &* the skin ſoon contrafted it ſelf into a little hard 


*tymor, accompanied with redneſs, great heat, in- 


"BY © flammation, and acute pain; as if it fortified it ſelf 


« 2gain(t 
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« apainſt the invading enemy , and ftrove to ex- 
© pugne it. jp 

To come to the ſtomach, our preſent ſubje&t ;- this 
partalfo, and the gutts, being offended and provok'd 
by ill humors, often raiſe great commotions, nauſeoul- 
neſs, belching, vomiting and fluxes*of the belly : and 
as it is not inour power, at pleaſure either to ſuppreſs, 
or to promote thoſe diſorders » ſoneither do we know 
any ſenſe depending upon the brain, that can exſtimu- 
late thoſe parts to fuch violent and tumultyons aftions, 
Tis work arte even to a Philoſopher, that a little of 
the infuſion of Crocus Metallorum ſhout produce ſuch 
ſtrange commotions in the ſtomach. We can not di- 
ftinguiſh that infuſion, from good Sack, by the taſte ; 
nor perceive any trouble or offence in ſwallowing it : 
and yet there is in' the ſtomach a certain ſenſe that 
foon diſcernsthe Antimony from the Wine, that abhorrs 
it, and incites the ſtomach with all its forces to eject it 
by vomiting. Hence alfo it is perhaps , that Alum, 
Vitriol, Salt of Vitriol, and ( ſometimes ) Salt of. 
Steel ; though by their aſtriction they augment the 
aſperity of the inmoſt membrane, and the- contraQion 
of the bres of the ſtomach! (which are the two Orga- 
nical Conſtitutions , in which the Retentive power of 
it 1s, according to my opinion, wholly founded : ) are 
obſerved notwithſtanding commonly to excite vomi- 
ting ; and this only, becauſe they have ſomwhat in 
them that is highly ingrate and offenſive to the natural 
tenſes of the ſtomach. | " 

Now from theſe Arguments. and particular inſtances. 
(to omit orhers of the like importance -in' other ſenfile 
. parts of the body) it ſeems moſt evident, that there 
15 in us a certain ſenſe of Touching , that cannot be 
referr*d to the common ſenſe, nor belong to the juriſdi- 
| Qtion of the: brain ; and therefore is rightly diſtin- | 
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. - puiſhed from the 4nimal ſenſe of Touching. Such a 

enſe we obſerve in Zgopbyres or Plant-animals, the Sen- 
ſitive plant, ſponges, and the like. And as Phylicians 
teach, that Natural adtions ditter from Animal : 10 
with equal reaſon may we ſay, that this Vatural ſexſe of 
Touching, whereof we are not conſcious; ditters trom 
the Animal lenle of Touching, whereof we alwayes 
are conſcious ; and that it conſtitutes a diſtinct ſpecies 
of T onching. 


This, manifeſt from its eftefts , but perplexingly ob- 


{cure in its Griginand effence, Camparel/a ( who wrote 
'Jarge and molt ſubtile Commentaries c6ncerning it, 
now almoſt negle&ed ) and our Excellent Dr. Harvy 
. calld by the name of 7 aus Naturalis : but their Equal, 
Dr. Gliſſon, coming after to conſider the thing more Me- 
taphyſically, and tounding: the very life or ſubſtantial 
Energie of Nature wholly upon the ſame, denominated 


it Perceptio Naturalis, thereby to diſtinguiſh it from all _ 


the Senſes, as well internal, as external ; from which he 
will have it to be really diflerent} as for many other 
Reaſons ( alleged 7» cap. 15. /ib. de Vita Nature) 1o 
chiefly for this ; that it is not mmmediately communi- 
cated to the Brain, or Common Senſory, as. Nature 
hath inſtituted thar all Senſations of the Organsof th® 
| External Senſes ſhould be communicated , before the 
att of Senſe can, be complete ; though the ſame Natu- 
ral Perception may be, and often is, by varions degrees, 
changed 1nto Senle, | | 

Now therefore, that I may. draw all the lines of this 
Digrefſion quite home to the Centre of my preſent 
{cope ; that there is ſuch a thing as Natural Feeling or 
Perception, I acknowledge : that the name of Natural 
Perception is more diſtinctive, and therefore more pro- 

r, confeſs: I grant alſo, that this diſcerning faculty 


15, by the immenſe bounty of the Omnipotent Creator; - | 
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. knife of the Diſſe&t6r, and that the 


_ cicht to excuſe me, if deſpairing of fatisfaRion from 


conferr'd. upon all the ſenſile parts of the body , and 
among theſe upon the ftomach in a high degree: Ifar- 
ther grant, that by virtue of the ſame, the Retentive 
Faculty of the Stomach may be, in ſome caſes, much 
aided and promoved : All theſe things I hold my {elf 
obliged to concede. What then remains to be the ſub- 
jet of my doubting and ſuſpenſe? Two things there 
are, which yet I can not bring my weak reaſon to ad- 
mit , though they have been , and with ſtrong 
arguments too, -afſerted exprelly by a Man, whole 
doctrin I often follow, and whoſe autority I ve- 
nerate, | | Se” 
The Firſt is, that not only - the ſenſile parts of Ani- 
mals, but. this inanimate, yea, every ſingle particle of 
Matter in the Univerſe, is from the Creation , endowed 
with this faculty of Nateral Senſe, or DR (call. 
it what ye pleaſe) and with its inſeparable AdjunQs, 
natural Appetite and Motion. For, who can believe, 
that any part of this dead body hath a | a 9 of the 
bres of the fleſh - 
ſuffer as much of irritation from the ſolution of their 
continuity now,” as when the body was animated by a 
ſoul, baker were invigorated by the heat of the ar- 
Erial bloud, and the influence of the vital fpirits ? 
Who can be perſuaded , that a marble pillar, when 
knock*d with a mallet, feels as much pain, as the limbs 
of an Animal, that is beaten with a _ ? Andyer 
bath theſe things muſt be true, if the ſuppoſition of 
Natural Senſe or Perception be ſo. What then ſhall I 


_- do toextricate my thoughts from the perplexing difh- 


culties of this Anigmatic Paradox? My Curioſity urges 
me to examine them, my Underſtanding is unable to 
ſolve them, and the Theorem is moſt noble in it ſelf. 
Wherefore my deſire of Knowledge will be alone ſufi- 
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we ſelf, Ihumbly ſeek it from the Oracle 'of your more 
icerning judgement. | . | 
* The Other | (more neerly touching the point in quzſti- 
. on) is this. Ido.not perceive any neceflity, why Natural 
Perception ſhould be brought in to coficurre with the 
two newly explain'd Organical Conftitutions of the 
Stomach, in which the -Retermtive Faculty thereof ſeems 
to me to be wholly founded. For. (1) that placid quiet 
which the Stomach is obſerv'd to enjoy, when ſatiated 
with good and wholſom food, may arife only from the 
ceſſation of the anxiety and trouble it ſuffer'd. from the 
vellication or gnawing of Hunger ; the biting Acidi- 
of the Fermentum Eſurinum being now blunted by 
the benign juice of the Aliment newly receiv'd. After 
which, the fibres, that before were irritated, gently and 
. Placidly reftore themſglves to their natural poſture'( as 
all other Texſi/ bodies alſo do) and therein attain to 
_ and eaſe. So that the Complacency of which the 
mach is then ſenſible, ſeems referrible to the S-»/c 
of Touching, common to all ſenfile parts of the body. 
,. For, if Hunger be an ungrateful Sent + of emptineſs or 
want of food; why ſhou!d not Satzety be a grateful /ex- 
ſation of the ſupply of that want ? ſince contraries are 
ever comprehended {ub eodem penere. (2) But were the 
Complacency transferr*d from Senſe to Natural Per- 
ception, yet would it not be neceſſarily conſequent, that 
therefore the ſame is required to conſummate the Re- 
tentive faculty, becauſe uſually the meat is retain'd-in 
the ſtomach a pood while, ſome hours , after the com- 
placency nents. og and therefore the, Retention ſeems, 
-not to . depend upon it. And this may be confirm'd 
from hence; that it is obſerved, that by. how much 
more delicate and grateful to the ſtomach the meat 
receiv*d is, by ſo much the lefs while it is therein re- 


tained. Now theſe are'the reaſons that withhold me 
fram 
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" fromaſlenting to that opinion, which placeth the Re. 
tentive power -of the ſtomach, chiefly in the Natural 
Perception 'of it. But whether. they -bz of weight 
enough to juſtifie my ſuſpenſe, or.not; I leave to your 
determination ; and here' turn over leat. to a new _ 
leflon; v:z. | 


The CONCOCTIFVE Faculty of the Vemtricle. 


VI. WHICH, according to the order of Nature, is 
a Age ſp next to be cpnſider'd ; for all food is lwallow'd, re- 
Faculty of the Ceiv*d, and then retain'd by the ſtoma, in order to 
Sromach- its coxcoction Or converſion into Chyle. 

That this operation is., not organic (as we have 
ſhewn all the przcedent to be ) but wholly S$:m/lar, 1s 
ſufficiently evident from hence; that the Chyle it 
ſelf, when confeCted, is ſtmilar ;- and all the Actions, 
by which it is made Chyle, are {otoo : nor dos the Ca- 
vity of the Stomach contribute more tothis work, than 
a pot doth to the boyling of the fleſh, that is put in it 
over the fire. | 
Mot true it is nevertheleſs, that the Organ in which 
the work of Chylification is perform'd, 1s principall 
. theYerrricle, in which the Concottive power is mo 
vigoroſe, and to which Nature hath committed the 
moſt difficult part of the whole operation. I ſay Prin- 
cipally the Vemtricle ; becauſe I would not wholly de- 
prive the Gazts of their right to- the like power of 
changing aliments mto Chyle, though they do it leſs 
. efficaciouſly than the ſtomach, and as it wereat ſecond 
hand ; that is, if any part of the Chyle happen to de- 
icend into them not perfe&tly elaborate, they farther 
concott it, finiſhing the work the ſtomach had begun. 
Hence 1t 1s worthy our obſeryation,” that the Chyle 
taken. in by /eze Lafee immediately from the ſtomach, : 
, ' , 15 
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is thinnes and more ſpirituoſe, than that imbibed from 
the Gutts ; and that receiv'd from the ſuperior Gutts, 
thinner than that exported out of the inferior; and in 
fine, the thickeſt is convey*d out of the Colon, and intc- 
ſtinnm reftyum. So that we may conclude , the ſtomach 
is the primary feat or place of Chylification , and the 
Gutts, the ſecondary. 


Having thus eafily found, what kind of operatian 


the convesſion of meat and drink into Chyle, is ; and 
where it 15 performed : we are in the next place dili- 


gently to inquire (x. ) What are the capital Diffe- 


rences of Aliments to be concocted in the ſtomach ; 
(2. ) What various Mutations or Alterations the food 
ought to undergo, before it can be brought to the 
requiſite perfe&tion of Chyle ; and ( 3. ) What are 
the Cauſes, by which thoſe Mutations are effected. 


And theſe are the three general heads of this our diſ- 


quiſition. o 

As for the FIRST, wv4z. the differences of Ali- 
ments. to be digeſted ; *tis well known, gat all our 
food is either Meat or Drink, ſolid, or liquid ; andall our 
drink, either ſpiritnoſe, or watery. » 

That all Potulext liquors require lefs cotion. in the 
ſtomach,. than ſolid meats, is not tobe doubted ; be- 


* cauſe they ſerve rather to dilute the thicker aliments, 


and give them a conſiſtence requiſite to:their conver- 


. ſion into Chyle, than to nouriſhment : and becauſe dai- 
ly. Experience teaches, thar ” how much the thinner”. 
1 


and more. penetrating, or diuretic they are, by 1o 
much the fooner they paſs by urine, without ' any: 


notable alteration ; as we have already declared of 
_ the Sp, and Tunbridge waters : and ſpirituofſe Or wvinofe 
drinks, ( ceteris paribus) are looner digeſted:, than 
fuch as are not vinoſe ; yea more, they are juſtly pre-: 


terr'd. for their virtue to promove. and accelerate the 


digeſtion: 
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digeſtion of other Ns The reaſon of which per-' 
haps is , as well becauſe their ſpirits augment the in- 
fluent heat-of the ſtomach, as ouaA”; they ſoon grow 
acid, and ſoquicken the aQtivity of the diſſolving ter- 
ment therein contain'd. Fof, moſt certain .it is, that 
all wines turn acid, almoſt as ſoonas they are receiv'd 
into the ſtomach; becauſe by the Fermentation there» 
in made, their ſweet and more fugitive ſpirits are di- 
ſpers'd in a trice : - and thoſe being gone, the reliques 
ſoa grow ſowre, from the operation of the acid fer-- 
ment upon them ; and by that newly acquir'd ſharp- 
neſs, further concoftion. | 

Liquid or {poon-meats alſo, as pottages, milk and 
the like, are ſooner and more eaſily digeſted, than ſo- 
lid : becauſe their nutritive parts being aAually dil- 
{olv'd afore-hand, they require only a light. elevation 
of their ſpirits, .by the fermentation of the ſtomach, to _ | 
make them perfect Chyle, and fit tobe admitted into 
the Vere Laftee. Provided, that if they be of a thick 
conliſtence, gs pap, - barly cream , frumentry, gellies, 
butter'd eggs., and ſuch like ,' they be firſt diluted 
with drink, that they may more eaſily paſs into the 
milky veins. ION. 
. Solid meats are, as of greateſt nouriſhment, ſo moſt 
difficult of digeſtion, For, they muſt paſs through *' 
all the various Alterations requiſite to the concoQtion 
of any Aliment whatſoever , before they can be 
brought to the ſtate. of perfect Chyle. While they 
remain in a folid form , *tis impoſſible for them to 
enter into the inconſpicuous mouths of the Vere La- 
Hee : and therefore it is neceſſary , ' they ſhould be 
melted, and reduced into the form of liquor, at leaſt 
that the tinQture drawn from them may be ſuch, before 
they be offter'd to them, ©. 


Now . 


. 
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Now thoſe various ALTERATIONS requi- 
ſite to the perfeQ concoQtion of folid meats, are ( be-: 
ſides thoſe; that arecommon allo to liquids )- but two,.: 
VIE Eigprions and Extraftion of Tinfure.., - 

_ - By-the frft ,, they are,diſolved into a kind of Gelly: 
or Mucilage. For, bread is by digeſtion turn'd into a. - 
PDEs. d the ſofter parts of fleſh into a gelly or Con- 
uMine6,-\;The harder parts of neither are, wholly dif 
_ ſalv'd, butforthe maliraas commixt with, the, Excre- 
ments of the belly, yoided whole. Hence 4t-is,. that, 
experienc'd;Nurſes-judge of the good or bad concoQi--; 
an. of Infanes, from inſpeQion of their ſtools, © For, if. 
they.' therein. diſcern- any -reliques - of. fleſh undil-: 
ſolv'd;. they truly conclude from thence, that; their. di-, 
gettion is imperfe&;, and: that food of -eafier conco- 
101-15 more convenient to their weak ftomachs, and- 
accordingly abſtain from giving them fleſh, till they 
are more able to digett it. bowgtis : 
- By" the other, the TinCture of ſolid meats 15 extra- 
Gaed: and this Alteration is competent to ſuch tough 
and ſtubborn meats, as refuſe to be diſſolved. Some 
things indeed are now and then ſwallow'd down, that 
by; reaſon of their hardneſs, are incapable either of dil-. 
olution, or of-yielding, any tinture; ſuch as Cherry- 
ſtones; the kernells of grapes or raiſins, &c. but theſe 
deſerve not to be reckon'd' among Aliments, nature 
alwayes rejecting them' whole Ke unchanged, among 
the Excrements. And theſe are the two requiſite Al- 
terations proper to folid meats : beſides which, there 
remain yet three others com»292.to both ſolid and li- 
by HD way "er uot wallace 
. The; iFirſt, is Dilution or through-munxtion of them 
with the drink ;. without which even liquids.them-, 
ſelves, if of a conſiſtence tending to thickneſs, could 
off u never 
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never be tranſmitted into the Yexe Lafee. To this 
Dilution of ſolids is requir'd , at firſt # ſmall quantity 
of liquor: becauſe # large dranghe in rHe begirining of 
a meal, doth diffolve; not the whole fibitanes of the, 
meat, but only the more terider and thitmer parts of 

it, and extra them by of tinvite, leaving the 
_ reſt untoncHyt. But atter the ſubſtance of. the meat 
hath been eliquated into! a gelly, & larger OFLION 


of dritth is requiſte t6'give it i thimer confiftence. 
On'the eotitrary; to-the ExtvuCtion' of 's tinfFurt ;; 4 
copious Mettltatim (as Chymilts well oferve) is 
requird. Which our skilfu?” Pavriers' dnd Grooms 
having front experience learr?d , keep their Hovies 
from /witer for an hotr of two after they lgve 
eatert-theip oats. Tis therefore # good! tals for. com 
fervation of health, ro drink ſparingly in the begin 
nivg of 4 repaſt ; arid freely townrd the end of it 
when the rear hath been diflalved, and! requires tbe 
farther diluted. um 8p TIOUT 
The econ” 5, an Exaltation of the ſpirits'sf the 
meat tothe degree, not of Volatifity, but Faſor, that 
m = be more eaſily adttiitted into the Year Latter, 
and pafhng thence into: the blond; ſerve t&-recxuitthe- 
vital ow For, the proper ofice' off the ftgmuch is, 
to-make of the food a permanent liquor , not fligitive 
vapors, that would inflate and torment it: and thar 
permanent liquor ought to be replete-with getitle fpi- 
rits, thab the vitat ſpirits, which are continually diffi- 
pated and' confutned, may be from thenee fapplied. 
Whence we may colle& what the reaſorvis, that Witie 
and all vinoſe drinks do lefs require this alteration , 
than other liquors, viz. becauſe their {Pirits ate ing] 
ſtate of fuſion: before' they are admitted into the fto- 
mach; arid ſd-need/but Iitthe farther elevation. 
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_ The 444 and laſt Akeration common to both ſolids 
29d liquids , is an A/im/ation inlome meaſure of the 
gourdhment t the nature ofthe body to be thereby 
nouriſhed ; at leaſt a. brigging of it ncarer to the con- 
Riturion of the body. For, by how much the more of 
limilitude is betwixt two bodies , ſo much the more 
celily is the one tranimuted inte the other. Of this 
Aſlimilation are twa parts; of which, one takes away 
the qualities of rhe food that made it unlike to the con- 
ſitution of the body aſhmilant ; the other introduces 
new qualities more agreeable andconform to it. The 
firſt is deſtructive ;of the old form; the ſecond edvtive 
of a newione, The deftrutive- part gonlifts. in, firſt a 
gradual debilitation, and then a $otal {yubduzng or ta- 
ming of the reliques of the former ſeminal impreſſi- 
63s of the aliments: in all which there certaialy re- 
main {ome veſtizia or prints as 4t were of their pri- 
ſine form, which may properly enough be call'd their 
ſeminal imprefſſons ; and thele are to be at leaſt ſo far 
lubjugated, as to leave the matter capable of , and 
diſpoled to admaig new ſpecific imprefiions. ' Not that 
it is_necefary. they ſhould: be. utterly abolybed or era- 
dicated , which perhaps is mare than either. the acid 
ferment, or heat of the ſtomach, or both together can 
do. For , in all Aliments, Vegetables or Animals, 
there are 'Azmmidua, dxpile x ie ('As a 1. _gta dc 
priſcs Medicina , calls them.) certain, indelible chara- 
Qers,' ar: inſuperable qualities, that may be as it were 
tamed. or kept. under, but can never -be totally de- 
ſtroy'd. Our meat indeed is cookt by fire, broken inta 
mall pieces by our teeth, foftned by -the /iquor falivalis, 
hoyl'd in the {tomach, melted by the acid ferment, ex- 
x ny by the periſtaltic motion of the gutts, and 
Herein farther elaborated,and ſeparated from uts dreggs; 
lqueez'd into rhe milky veink, thence tran{mitted 150 
* 3 | 2 the 


the common receptacle, thence -propelPd by the Chy- 
liferous pipes into the ſubclavian veins, and ſo mixt 
with the bloud, exagitated again by the-motions of the 
heart, and impregnated with vitality by the powerful 
energy of the vital ſpirits ; all theſe alterations, I ſay, 
it doth undergo, and yet notwithſtanding it {till r2teins 
much of thoſe invincible reliques of its former nature, 
which the Chym:fts haye named, 'medie vite charatteres, 
and others , Seminales imprefſiones. And hence it 15, 
guvd omnia animalia ſapiant alimenta quibus veſcuntur, 
Alt Animals , however prepared or cook't , {till re- 
tain ſome favor', ſome ragouſt of vtheir uſual food : 
as Birds that live upon little fiſhes, yield 'a fiſhy 
Haut-gouſt ;' and the fleſh of Swine fed with Sea-On1- 
ons, 1s apt to cauſe vomiting in: the Eaters of it, ec. 
Wherefore by this laſt a& of Concoftion, we ate to 
underſtand' only fuch '@ change of the Aliment, © as 
renders: it- more' familiar and a(ſhmilable to the nature 
of the parts of 'the body therewith to be nouriſhed : 
for, a pyfed# Aſimilation 18,not to be expeQted, till the 
lame ſhall be intimately united with them. ' ' Nox-is 
CO EC, what- many have concetv'd it to be,'an 
ablolute' Metamorphoſis of the Aliment; or corruption 
of its firſt form, and change of tt into a-new fpecies-; 
there ſeerning to be no ſuch thing as CorF4ption 1n the 
caſe, 'bur 'an' Exaltation” rather, *or Melior ation" of the 
nature of the food, by advancing it from the fate of 
fixation, to that of 'Fuftoz, that it may. be/prediſpoſed to 
its ſucceding converſion intoblond and the Sycrms-Nu- 
zritius. True it 1s indeed, that the meat is/ ſomtimes 
| corrupted in the ftomach,, by vitious"hinmors' therein 
contein'd and depraving it , and 'by various other 
eaufes + but it doth not from thence follow, | that abſo- 
lute Corruption is necefſary to the preparation of the 
Chyle ; but rather that: the meat, i by accident it be 
abſolutely 
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abſolutely corrupted in the ſtomach, is thereby ren- 
der'd unprofitable to nutrition for ' the. moſt - part. 
True it is alſo, that the dreggs of the Chyle, being by 
way of 'Degradation from their former nature,changed 
into Excrements, put. on a new form inthe Co/zc Gurr, 
and differ i» ſpecie-from that part of the meat: out of 
which they are (made-: and 'iyet notwithitanding, 'we 
can not from thence rightly. . inferr.z:!that the+ Chyle, 
which is by a perfetive motion gradually mehorated, 
1s neceſſarily c nged alſo into-a new {pectes, before it 
can.actually nouriſh. - | 12 6717 7d DS9B6boyio gh 

Is no part of the Aliment then, in-the attof. Chylifi- 
cation, metamorphoſed from. one ſpecies to-another)? I 
conceive zo; unleſsthe Verſion of the- 4cidum Vepeta- 
bile in ſlſum Animale., be accounted a Specific Muta- 
tion... If ſo, then this muſt be excepted from the gene- 
ral rule.” For, certain it is, and: acknowledged even 
by Chymiſts themſelves, that Vegeruble Salt, tuch as is 
uſually extrattedfrom Plants, is no where to be found 
in the bodies of Animals ; neither in their bloud, nor 
mm urine, nor: in fleſh,” nor in bones, : hairs, nails, ec. 
and'therefore very- probable, that every Acidum Vege- 
fabile 3s tranſmuted i» Salſ1 Animale; either inthe ftos 
mach, 'or inthe deſcent of the Chyle into the Gutts, os 
op after.;©::Nor is it -(itrmyppoor judgementar leaft Y 
thirig''of {mall moment , or- lightly to berregarded, 
that alb parts of all' Animals; are compoſed--ofi a:Sa/xe 
principle, of a divers nature from thatofi either: Viege- 
tables, or Minerals ; yea moe, that'the S/izty wolatile 
ſpirits of Animals, come much nearer tothe narure of 
Sal anmionice, than'to: tharett Salts Vegetablez or Mi- 
neral. But whether theſe falineſpiritsof Animals may 
in all things be confiſteat: with the'Virro-aereons' ſpirit 
_ afferted by the ingenious Dr. Myyow; may. with goad 


reaſon be doubted. For, although it be faid, that this 
9 Nitro- 
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Nitro-aereous ſpirit doth, in paſſing through the Lungs, 

on the ep Avirzal Solt : yet it rernains ffillto 
Fo ird , why Nature ſhould ordajo that fpiric to 
be derch't from without from the Aire, which Aai- 
mals havein'abundance within them, i8 the Aliments 
prepared an thenaſelves, This nicety therefare Ilcave, 
261 found.it, dawhttul ; and proceed to mquize, Whence 
| it &s, the the Stomach infeils 4/1 weats and erinks with 


This: requiſite avd remarkable quality ſtems to be 
ſuperinduced by the Stomach upon thenewly receiy'd 
al:ﬀment, by four feveralwayes, 1s. 

\ (Firſt) By adacingand ſeporetion the ſweet end beargs 
feirirs of the Alimepts, frem the groller parts of them ; 
and then eirher abſarbing them wte Ks Vere Later, 
or tranſmitting them by the Pydarus into the Cutts, or 
diflolving them into wind. - Fer all  qnutmtive juices 


whatſbever , {d ſan as the {weer and galily diflipable 

ſpirits, that praſerve them , are exhajed, grow acid ; 

as-is commonly obſerved even in Milk, whoſe fugitive 

ſpirits being for the moſt part drawntorth by. the ſto-. 

mach, and thence difcharg'd xy nine, 3 the remain- 
wh 


ing part ſoon acquires to it elf lomwhat of acidity, 
But the truth is, - this EdyRion of fpirits, though 1t 
make way for acidity to {uecced, doth not yer pro: 
duce. it _in-that degrge wbich: we frequently perceive 
in very. ſowr belchings:; - and therefbre we arg obliged 
toadvance to the! +: | | | 4 «40 

Second :Cauſe,” which conſiſts in this ; that the ſto+ 
mach turns liquors ſoywr, | by bringing their $z/ize prix- 
ciple ar element, ra-the' flateok Hwſiar..' For, this Saline - 
Principle , while it. rernains fixt; xeteurs'- is faltheſs: 
but 'being advanced: to the ate: :.of-fulion;' ſoon be- 
cames acid, and that ſo much the more fiercely , by 
how much the nearer jt is pramoted to ——_ x 
| ence 
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Whetice-it is , that fewes dn dilitks long deraitdd- in 
de ftomach, are obſerv*d to agen vehement acidi- 
Ave Fkewife whet! ay of the Glndulcs,' that ſerve 


ther to /teyeriong or t6' redhrtion, have, by redfon of 

gi obſtroAtiens; long detain'd in cthemicthe humors 
that femiata to-becartied: of; after the diftfiburrion.of 
the Succws muttitias' ;* they cauſe them 'by:that means 
tb grow more arid tHeye dia4 fs 1 degrees ;|toithe\no 
fienH detritiencoſt health; Of this we chaver; a 1e- 
ſeth 'to owe thr brisiri its: rhws:'recremeits: of the 
Brain-4nhdi nerves 5 lefiger tham: is fir retain'd: in: tho 
Glands deſtitied' to/ their ſecretion :and' exportation ; 
art by #caſ6ft 6f :their  ftagnation;|grown acid:; and 
which ſortttiriey becdtne {6 eaxrreannilyſharp; as ito'con- 
rod arid alcerate the Tenſfillts; throarnoſer and; other 
pe totich.-- Of this wy of converting the- fint 

ft of mixt” bodies/ #to att awd, only by: Fyfor,, I 
ſhonld ktre have faitthuch were; had 00 faved my 
RIf- that Ibour /'bpTexphainint: dw famelexprelly ant 
copiouſly in the ſeventh Chapter of my Book! de Sep#. 
buto; re I endevor' td'trace out” the! Genealogie) of 
that fort of Serbutt which ſeems: to: ariſe, from; the 
predorhination'of 26/4 Heimors, Referring; therefore 
the unſttivfied £5 thitt diſcourſe; 1fhall adik only this 
fieceſſary advertiſement ; that'this ſeems to be rho cauſe; 
why the reliques of the former meat often contratt fo 


4, 


great a ſharpneſs, rhbr' if they chance-te: be'thrown 
_ bp by vomit, they ſet the 'very teeth oniedgs , and 


excottate' the throat by their cutring: ſdwrnes;”' and 
that the natural uſe-of this acid liquor mn the>ſtomach, 


_ is that, as a kind of Menſtraum, it. may ſerve to dil- 


folve the folid meat, orat leaſÞto extradt atinture of 
ic-the ſoonet.. For, fo- far is it fromobeing; nutritive, 


that it is-0n the contrary, a great depradator, if con- 


fider'd 
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ddgn:brougbt1intd; is;from.the arterics,, Which 
mixture-is.yet ſo; far from;conducing co:the peite LOI 
ofrhe.Chylexhiatit rather renders the lame lomuch.the 
more inpare- ForghefferegdFea pune BY (56 "ns le, 
Rc FA ſepa, 


utrilothe: pros{antk dent» part of is hott 
rated in-the;Gntts:frotn the) acid as appears from the 
ſweet and mild taſte: of the; liquor xontain'd in ;them. 
Which. is another-argument, that the Acidity, contra- 
Qed/in:theStommach belongs - not; to, the. nature of 
the Chyle, but:is requiſite; :'only-to the. diſſolution of 
the ſolid meats: 24 2 oy ni 

( Fourthly and Laſtly) The: ſtomach, induces acidi- 
ty, by:this, that: the principſes..or elements. przdomi. 
nant in. 1ts'native/conftitution ,. namely. 4«7er5 pirits 
and a ſhui ſat, ing aQuated and inftigared by the 
vital influx, act -powerfully' upon the newly-admitted 
aliments,. and ( according tv the. manner of all natural 
Agents)::endevor to aſimilate- them to, their;own na-+ 
ture, . 4.v..>to-imbue them -witlt:their. qualities. | To 
effeQ: this hoer-a er 4 they: ſhould promote the 
fixt falt 'of the food, to the ſtate of Fuſion : which be- 
ing once atchiev'd, that ſalt ſoon grows acid, and comes 
near tothe ſharpnels of. Vinegre , if. it be a Yegerible 
falt, ſuch as is;contain'd; in bread, lugar, honey, beer, 
wine, and almoſt-all ſorts of drink. . For, Ke indeed 
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doth. not with equal facility turh ſowr, nor ſuffer its 
rits to be ſo ſoon exalted. © Whence we 'may learn, 
at.to put: fleſh; into. ale, beer, | wine, | or. any . other 
drink, in hope to render the liquor more nuttitive and 
ſtrong, -1s a, vain fixog ; becauſe it communicates to the - 


liquor. , little-or nothing of its nutritive virtue. . And. 


in the. ſtomach, - all fleſh is ſooner or later diſſolved 
into a kind, of gelly , or at leaſt leaves a ftrong tin- 
Qure in the.drink commixt: with it; ang if detain'd 
too long therein, it becomes ſalt, egre or rancid.; the 
fixt- falt of it being fuſed, acquiring acrimony or ran- 
cor, rather.:than acidity. Bur. this happens, not .in 
the.natural ſtate. of ConcoCtion, but when the ſtomach 
is by fome error. committed indict, hinder*d from do-: 


ing its office rightly. | | 
From what hath been here ſaid, concerning the four: 
Cauſes of the Acidity induced- upon the-Aliment;, .b 
FN or Fora 2 
_ That all food conſiſting; of - Vegetables, - paſſes 
through three ſeveral - States or - Conditions, before 
it is brought to- the 'perfeQion of Chyle, firſt' it is; 
made Aeid , then. falt, .and' at length fweers How 
it comes to acquire to it ſelf the firſt and ſecond of 
theſe Qualities; we have already ſeen; It remains then 
to be -inquir*d, How the Chyle comes = to be ſweets*'- 
To ſolve this Quzſtion, *tis requifite I ſhould adver- 
tiſe you , (x. That the Acidity of which: we have 
been ſpeaking, is not vehement; but gentle 'and. /ittle ; 
and conſequently the Salrmeſs moabich it-is reſoly*d, 
is likewiſe but gext/e and weak : for, both are to be 
. diſtinguiſht, as well from the acid reliques of the for- 
mer meat, as from. the diſſolving ferment of the ſto- 
mach, neither: of which. are hardly ever elaborated 
into. good - Chyle. (.2. ) That this gentle - Acidity 
._ when it is converted into as gentle faltneſs, loſeth it 
Oxy X dominion 
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dominion' to the fixt fpirit of the mear,, which now 
adyanced to the middle de viding eras oyer-powers 
and conquers it: and yet thus ks is og 
more, 'than what may juſt ſerve to a ogorep born en 
of the Chylke. For, as it did not aboundin the rm 
before her in th : bo _— doth ir contig 

rtion after in-the Chyk;, there being nothir 
file added to. i it in_this mutation.” As therefore , " 
the: ripening of Fruits, there intervenes ati Acid taſte 
betwixt- an. Ayfere or Stypric and a Sweet ;- and yet ne- 
vertheleſs, as the ſpirits of the fruits attain to maturity, 
that Acid taſte gives place. to 'the ſacceding Swee? ; 
ſo it ems probable, that. in 'the 'Concoftion of 'the 
ſtomach, the meat , its fixt ſalt being fuled, 'and Tub- 
ſtance melted, doth. firſt become acid ; and ſoon af. 

| at ha 'bound'up and idle, being ex- 
,, or is digeſted-into'a Brock 
| 'is 'the moſt rational acconnt 
: h; of the reaſon and manner 
how the jk » at og i conties tobe. ſweet, after the fe- 
veralchan hathſuffered in the ftomach. 

But y aher; of the Aetd reliques of the meat, and 
of the "ſaline ſolving Ferment of t F/0 Stomach ? T. A- 
ver, that as to. this particular, Tam of their opinion, I 
who hold, that the volatile parts of thoſe Reliques, be- 

ef ranſmitred ont of the Ventricle into the. G 

therein exagitated\' are receiv into! the'mi 

veins together with the Chyle , as of further uſe to. 
the bloud it elf: and thar the prof and unatt;ve parts, 
mixt' with the unprofitable reſidue of the Aliments,, 
are excluded with the Excrements s of the belly. For, 
as-to the-Yolarile parts; ene i ip be tee] 
eat to Nature even in. one aftions, the”. 
Kent tion of viral Fpirits in eh rwrge prey in alf'- 
confur,, ity of ſaline ſpirits , _ partly of 
Sulpharcom. 
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S»/phareons. For, in no part of any Animal hath hi- 
therto been found 2ny ſuch ſpirit. as that which is 
drawn from Plants after fermentation. This is 
yell known to thoſe Philofophers by fire (as they. call 
themſelves) who have long ſweat in extracting the. 
ſpirits of blood : and yet notwithſtanding have never 
| been able, after all their pains and tedious procefles,. 

to draw any thing from : ig but- a certain /alf 
ipirit, not much different. from the ſpirits af Urine, of 
Hazts-horn, or of Sal Ammoniac ; unleſs that perhaps it 
way ſomwhat more fubtile, lels acrimonious, and leſs 
ingrate. And certain therefore it is (as I before. at - 
firm'd ) that whatſoever of 4c/d {alt hath not been actu- 
ally converted into falt in the Romach, is. ſoon after, 
when the Chyle arrives at the Gutts, d into 
Animal Salt; no fuch thing 3s Vegerable Salt being to 
be found in any part of any lvingcreature. F. 


Havi now at length ( with mare of haſte per- 
haps, than of fatisfaZion to my Auditors) run chrough 


all the ganeral Differences of Aliments to be cancatted, 


and all the various Ateratiovs they undergo in the- 
ftomach , before they can Þe brought to. the perte- 
.. Ction of good and rwagares Chyle : | we:come next 
to the Third Headot our preſent Dilquifition, vis. the 

CAUSES of thoſe Alterations. | 
WHICH, though many and of various kinds, may 
nevertheleſs be commodioully enough reduced to two 
general Claſſes or Orders; ::2:12. luch as axe Foreign, 
or Extra-advenient to, and fuch as are Indigenary or In- 

bred in the ftomach. a 

To the Firf claſhs belong all rhings that any' way 
conduce to. the promotion of Concottion, either by 
previous Alteration of theidAliments, or by fortifying the 
ſtomach. = 1 
TS - | of 
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- Of thoſe that remotely conduce to the work of 
Concottion- only by 'Preparation.of the food; ſome 
corre& the Crudity of it bythe help of fire, namely by 
boyling, roaſting, frying, or baking: others render 1t 
more mild and tender by' maceration , in brines, lixi- 
via's, pickles, vinegre and the like : others make the 
Aliments more fanuliar by way of haftning their Matu- 
ration : and others again intenerate, and difpoſe them 
to diſſolutioh, by mixture of ſome wholſom and agree- 

- ableFerment. Where it may be-obſerved, that what- 

| foever Aliments, whether ſolid, as bread, or liquid, as 
wine, - beer, ale, hydromel, exc. that have undergone 
Fermentation , bobore they. are receiv'd- into the fto- 
mach,” invite other Aliments, with which they are 
therein commixt, to fermentation. Hence it 1s, that 
good wine, ſtrong beer, vinegre, bread made light by 
leaven, and the like, help very much to digeſtion. 
Thoſe that do ſo by corroboration of To ſtomach , 
are 'Peptic or Digeſtive Remedies , ias mints, roles , 
wormwood, Aromatis, &c. But all theſe (of both 
forts) being only Acceſſories and forein , require not 
to be farther proſecuted in this place... / - - eIY 
The Inbred Cauſes of Concottion are, either 1»/fru- 
ments generated in the ſtomach, or the: Conſtitutions 
of the ftomach in which the Faculty of Concocting 1s 
founded. | HL | 
1. The I»/truments are the Ferments contein'd.in 

' the ſtomach, four in number, whereof two. are Princ:- 
pal, and the other two only Adjuvant, - 

The Adjuvant or lels powerful, axe the Fiumor Sa- 

liwvalis, and the Acid Phlegms of the ſtomach ; both 

which help ſomwhat toward the inteneration of the 

meat. But becauſe they help but little, in compariſon 

of the other two, I content my felf with the bare men- 
tion of them ex paſſart. —_ 
| Tl 
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.- The More poverful, are the Acid reliques 'of the for- 


mer-meal,; which tho*- more efficacious than both the 
Adjuvant ferments, are yet'in compariſon of the grand 
one, leſs confiderable; and therefore I may well be ex- 
cuſed, if I paſs them alſo over in filence: and the pro- 
per Ferment of the ſtomach , which being the Principal 


anſtrument of ConcoCQtion, deſerves to-be particularly 


_ «conſider'd. . 2346k 
The origin and: nature of this admirable diſſolving 
_ Ferment (the only true 4/kaheft in nature) having been 
firſt inveſtigated, not many years paſt , by the great 
induſtry of the learned and judicious Mebizs, and pro- 
feſſedly proved by convincing experiments and obſer- 
vations, in a prolix diſſertation conteined in his Book 
de Fundament. Medicine; and ſince that time, much 1l- 
luſtrated by our happy Dr. G/iſſoz ( de wenrric. & in 
 zeſtin. cap. 20.) all that remains for me to do concern- 
ing it, 1s.only torecall to your memory the' molt re- 
markable . heads of thoſe things ye have: read' in thoſe 
diſcourſes, by giving you a Breviary of them. . This 
therefore I will do, and in as few words as can with 
reaſon be expeQted. . | 
- This Ferment then is nothing elſe; but the ſp:r:/tnoſe 
and /aline efflsvia ſtirrd up by the vital motion of the 
arterial bloud , effuſed out of the arteries into- the 
_ cavity of the ſtomach and gutts, but chiefly of the 
ſtomach , and therein condenſed again into a ſharp, 
netrating and diffolving liquor ; apt to diſolve the 
olid meat, and to cauſe fuch a benign fermentation, 
as tends, not to volatilization, but only te-Fſioz of 
. the ſame ; and in fine, ating upon it , not by open 
force or violent mvaſion , but ( after the manner of 
Contagioſe ferments) rather by clancular mfinuation; 
and mixing it ſelf, firſt with the ſaline and fpirituole- 
parts, and then with the grofſer and leſsexfoluble. 
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.coat-of them, is ſomewhat mote /a/t and /b«rp, than the 


In this conciſe Abrid ent,, 1 have (I confeſs) 


omitted ewe Politions, :both zcalouſly afſerted by the 


later of theſe two-exceHent Authors, our of whole do- 
Qrine T-abſtracted it, Ome is, that that part of the blood 
which: is hay Celiac and two Meſenteric arteries, diſ- 

ſftomach and gutts, chiefly to the inmoſt 


' blood diftributed to other parts of the body. The Ozher 
is, that the Saline and {pirituoſe parts of the Meat new- 
by admitted into the ſtomach, perceiving that they are 
ill 


lodg'd, and that the Ferment with which they there 


meet, 4s really ſemblable or like to them, and with- 
all more noble (as retaining lame reliques of vitality, 


with which it had fo lately begs enonobled; while it 
paſ'd through the heart and arteries) do calily admit, 
embrace and conjoyn themſelves with it. Fr 

But Ideclare withal, that I omitted theſe Poſitions, 
not from  inadyertency , nor for brevity ſake 3; but 
only becauſe I doubt of the verity of them. For the 
firft ſuppoſes Similar Attraition, 'or ' mutual coition 


of things alike, ob ſmilitudinem nature; which yet I do 
not find my ſelf obliged to grant. ' And the other de- 


nds upoetr the Hypotheſis 'of Nateral Perception, which . 
roy yet eſtabliſt*Cbeyond diſputation. OY 


However, it ſeems to me ſufficieptly probable, that 
this diſſolving Ferment 1s peculiar to, and generated in 
the ſtomach; becauſe nothing like it is to be found inany 
other part of the whole : that to the conſtitution 
of it, is required a concurſe of both falt and ſulphureous 
iris (ſuch are - the vital fpirits themſelves ) but 

Y 


E of Salt (than which nothing is more ſharp, pe- 
netrating and difſolving) : and that therefore it may be 
calPd, as Mzbius named it, Sal ſpiritibus impregnatum, 
acre 4c pimgens; Or, as Dr. Glifſon, Fermentum Ventri- 
culi fuſerium, ſeu principale cottionis inſtrumentum-; on 

cauſe 
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cauſe it doth not only efficaciouſly diſſolve the ſolid parts 
of the food;bur give it the firſt degree of Aſfimilari- 
on to the nature of the Animal, out of whoſe blood che 
_ ferment itfelf is derived. Which may be one reaſon, 
why the fame Aliment receives a divers preparation in 
the ſtomachs of Animals of divers kinds ; the ferment 
being in ſome ſorts different from that in others, reſpe- 
Qivaly to ne ——_ Srl bond. = this is all I 
have to of the inſtrument of Concottion, the. 
proper fr Free Ferment of the ſtomach. 

2. The Conſtitutions of the ftomach,in which the Con- 
coftive Fac ty ſeems to be founded, are three; viz. 
Vital, Animal, and Natural. Of theſe; the two for- 
mer are influent, the firſt from:the fountain of life, the 
blood; - the ſecond, from the brain:: the third; infite 
or implanted in the ſtomach it ſelf from its; very forma--. 
tion.. -From all theſe'Conſtitutions concurrent; and by 
an admirable-contriyance of the Divine Wildom coms- . 
bined, there reſultsa certain power,. which isthe Prin. 
cipal Cauſe of all the operations of the ftomach: Hence 
we raped enough ſay, the ſtomach craves meat, and: 
the ſtpfnacki:digettech. - For the Seminal Principle of 
the ſtomach, inchiding both the Vital and Animal:in- - 
fluences, . together with the” native Conſtitution, is, 
_ the:whole,. and'fo ver eg brat of all its ope-- 
rations:. Bur this being-a Complex:cauſe', - cantot- 
Wor drurpar kc frown rigor hurt 
named; of whictt it - s: compoled; be {ingly confider'd.. 
What the Vital and Animal are, will be cafily colleted i 
- from whatT: have deſigned 'to ſay, when I' come: to; 
inquire- concerning - life, . and the infliience: of the. 
brain... Andagfor the inſite or congenite;Conftirumon; : 
that confiſterh in the Temperament, in the-Fybve, in the - 
Tore, and'chiefly in the 2mplented ſpirit (as the:Galenift 
calls it): or. (as the Chymifts and! Hehnontians) drcheus, 


1 


which aſbſted by-the i 64 ay and by the 
Animal influx, is doubtleſs the grand cauſe of Conco- 
Qtion, and. togethe? with the new why deſeribl Ferment, - 
performs. the /whole! work. Which being accom- 
pliſh'd, there. immediately ſucceeds another operation 
equally ret to Nutciine, Viz. 


The DISTRIBUTION. of the Chile 


| W HIC His perform'd by three diſtin ations of the 
 - yi1. Diſtributive Faculty ofthe ſtomach and Gutts, wiz. (1) 
DISTRE |, the Excluſion of the Chyle out of the rbalass Þ into the 
ks Chyle. Gutts:(2)The Ag#tations + it toand froby the Periſtaltick 
motion, partly in the ſtomach, but chiefly in the gutts ; 
_ (3 ) the: Tranſmiſſion of it-into the Milky Veins. 
he reaſon and. manner of all which aQtions I ſhall 
hom ane briefly to explain ; ſuppoſing them to. be 
Organical. x4 
As tothe FI RST, VIZ, "the Transfuſion of the Chyle  - 
out of the ſtomach into the Sutts, I conceive it tobe ef- 
apenthe yes theo the Chyle; | one, ampreſs'd 
= tn le; theoth' , naruralt0 it, or ſpantaneous ; 
gre os ſecond,dowmrard. The zmpreſ#d and - 
ard a rg which the Chyleis elevated.to the Py- 
op Taſcribe to the Conſtridtion or clot __ mY __— 
Romach.. ' For, all the *5 tho lingy they the 
tion of ſelf-reſtitution common to; all 50 bi her RF 
they.have been _—_— in length) more and more con-- | 
ing themſelves. by degrees,. of neceſfity leſſen the 
cavity in which the Chyle 1s, cont'd ; and this-.” 
| In.of- the cavity , of eq neceſſity rat.” 
ſes it up'.to_the- Py/orus, and (the þ 7 w7"4 + 5 BY 
maining cloſely ſhut up, while the whole aA et KF 
comm laſteth) forces it.out at the lame; ; Oy 
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manner as. the liquor of a Chinn {queez'd;out at..the 
pipe, only by compreſſion of all-parts of the bladder in- 
cluding it. - The ratural and downward: motion ,. by. 
- which the Chyle ſlides down into:tife gutts, to; be at- 
tributed to its Gravity, ' which cauſes; at to deRend from; 
the Pyloras into the gutts ſpontaneouſly... . : 

' But this later motion belongs not to that part..of the 

Chyle, which is carried of immediately fron the ,{to-. 
mach by the milky veins that are proper to it;,;.. Whuch, 
yet cannot be much, perhaps not the hundredth part 'of 

. the whole maſs of- Chyle, becauſe the Yene:Ladee of 

- the ftomach are but few, their number ſcarcely hold- 

© Ing the proportion of a hundred to. one, . WIthp great, 
JON s of thoſe that take in their fraught from the 

utts. . | 4 
' Nor is all the other part of the Chyle devolved into. 
the gutts together and at once,but by aegrees, as it comes. 

"to be concofted: For, it is conſtant from the diſſeHion 
of Animals alive, that the Chyle, when it is confetted, 

+ is flaidor liquid, and viſibly diſtinQ, yea eaſily fepara- 
ble from the ſolid meats not yet diſſolved; as broath is in 
a pot diſtinguiſhable from the fleſh boyPd init. . And, 
becauſe the ſolid meat is for the moſt part heavier than: 
the liquor, and therefore' ſinks to the botom of the ſto-. 

_ mach; it muſt needs by preſſure cauſe the liquor. to riſe. 
tothe Pylorus, to give way to what-prelſes 1t : So that, 
the thinner part of the Chyle is always firſt -expreſs'd. 
For the two orifices of the ſtomach are of equal height, 

 andboth a lictle higher than any other part of the ſame., 
'Whence may be colle&ed one. good reafon, why tis, 
more, conducible to health, to p or ſtand, than to lie 

_ down, upona full ſtomach, ; For in a mag that, keeps | 

Y- the Trunc of his'body in an exet poſture far-fome.time . 

after meat: the loadof the ſtomach creates little -orino+ 

| tung of trouble to the orifices of it, but beareth only. 
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upon the bottom andfides. Whereas he tharlies down 
ſoon after he has filPd his belly, inverts the order of his 
meat, and turns the liquid part out by the Pylorus, be- 
fore it ſafficiently cancoted ; and fo fills his 
ody with - crudities, than which I. ſcarce know 
any thing more mn to health And this 
kems to me ſufficient to explain the reaſons and. 
manner of the devolution of the Chyle . into the 


gutts, 'which is the firſt a& of the. Diſtributive Fa- - [ 


culty. 
As tothe SECOND, viz. the Aoitation of the 


Chyle to andfro -this equally diſtributes the Chyle to all 


the gutts,as is not only convenient, but of.abſolute necef- 
fity to Nutrition. For, fince Nature hath difpens'd 
Vens Lattez equally, to all the Gutts, *tis fit the Chyleal- 
fo ſhould be equally diftribured to them all, ſooner or la- 
ter, that each one may haye its fhare of the dividegd. 
Apain, ſince only the outward ſuperfice . of the mat- 


ter contein'd in the ſtomach, and gutts,, bears againſt. | 
- the orifices of the Yene Laifes, and' ſince the YVene © 
 Laf#ezx do not hang forth, or ſtand ſtrutting into that 


matter, but are terminated' in the iaterior mem- 


brane : *tis requiſite, the. matter ſhould be turned 
and rrevolv'd to and again, that the whole: may 


at 'Jength be brought to their doors and offer'd to 


Now this is effected wholly. by an, operation, Or- 


ganical,, and the Efficient is the. Perifaltic. Motion; of 


the ftomaclr and gutts, proceeding from the alternate- 
eontraCtion and extenſion of their, Fibres, as we have 
this day fhewn, when we' deſcribed the Periſtaltick 


. Motion, and gave a Mechanic account _of-.it.  Choo- 
 fing therefore rather to exerciſe-your Memory, than.. . 
Toabufe your Patience by a vain repetition of the ſame.. 
things ; I wul bere conlider only the Congruity of the: }I -- 
bgures JF -. 


.. is the ſuperfice of 


_ Bf Nuericion; 
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figures of the-ftomach and gutrs, to the Diftfibution 
of the Chyle, by virtue of this Agitation, 

As the ftomach has the advantage. in the office of 
Concottion, -1o is the power oof the Gutts, -paramont 
in the buſincls of Diſtribution: and therefore-Nature, 
which conferr'd thele powers indifferent degrees upon 
them, and always accommodates her 'inſtruments to 
their proper uſes and ends, fram'd them of Figures 
moſt commodious refpetively to their peculiar fun- 
Qions. In particular, ſhe made the /fomath more 
ample, but * cxden _amz]therefore- fitter to 'Fermenta- 
tion-of the aliment : [becauſe by how much the more 
profound any Cavity is, by ſo muck more contrafted 

rnatter therein contaih'd' (ſup- 
poſing the quantity equal) and conſequently ſo mich 
the lefs of it comes to touch the fides of the cavity 
within ; and e contra, The Garts ſhe mate flewderer, 
but longer .; and''therefore the apter to Diſtribution; 
| becauſe ers conjoin'd to —_— promotes Di- 
ftribution, | in three ſeveral reſpects. - (:x ) -The' nar- 
row or ſlender cavity of the Gutts, wantihg deep pro- 
fundity, applies itſelf to the more parts of the Chyle 
contein'd 1n it /at once : 2) by reaſon-of its great 
length, it affords room ſufficient to the greater num- 
ber of Milky veins to range themſelves in the-interior 
ſuperfice of it, and (73) by reaſon of- the gracility 
and length comoyn'd, the Chyle is'more ealſly com- 
moved'from the centre tothe circumference. Hence 
then"we come to underſtand the reaſon, both of the 

gractlity, and of the length of the Guts. 
The Uſe of this' diſtributive motion 1s threefold. 
£9 The reduQtion' of all things contein*d, whether in 
> ſtomach- or in the Gutrs, to an equal diffuſion, fo 


Þ' © © that they may notlie congeſted in one place, and be de- 
FF ficient in/another : (2) The opportune admotion of 
OG Y'2 the 


. the whole maſs of: Chyle to the orifices of the'iMilky 
veins : (3 ) the facilitation ofthe deſcent of the Chyle. 
Of theſe Uſes, the: firſt/and;ſecond/are more 'eminent + 
inthe: Guttsby much; than-in the ſtomach : becaiſe 
(as I lajd/ but even:now ) but very little, ſcarce the 
hundredth part: of the Chyle is-brought to the: orifices 
of the Vere Lattes in.crheftomach; the main ſtream of 
it running down intothe Gutts. | But the Third is more 
eonſpicuus inthe femacls;- becauſe the -Chyle that is 
by this motion devolvedto the Pylorus,; rarely Oips back 
again, :butfalls down: by that' aperture into the Gutts, 
to, the;end.it maybe thence tranſmitted into the Yere 
Laftee;: which: is'the-: Blade Woe) | 
:'/T, HIRD: and laſt at of the Diſtributive Facul- KM 
Y, and ſeems. to me to: be done, chiefly by Conftri- 
ion of the -Gutts, and partly by their comp -. cot | 


by the Muſcles of the Abdomen aſſiſtant to Reſpira- | | | 


tion; ' not by, Attraction or ExſuCtion'of the Chyle: by 
the Vere Lattee. | 4 AMR; 

Firſt I fay, chiefly by Conſtriton ' or Contration Of 
the Gutts ; becauſe 'tis evident to ſenſe,” that the chyle 
coming- into the-gutts, fills their cavity; fwells them 
up, and diſtends' their membranes ; and conſonant to - 
reaſon and the law of all nervoſe and fibroſe bodies, 
that the fibres of the Gutts, irritated by that diſtenſion, 
{hould; endeyour to-recontraQt-themſelves to their natu- 
ral Rate and polition.. / Now this they cannot do, but 
they: muſt at the. ſame time: gird in the membranes, _ 
and; ſtrejighten the cavity of the gutts.: nor: can 
the cavity containing be ;leffened ,:| without preſſing 
the liquor contained , and forcing it to recede' fome 
way. or other. . Upwards: it -cannot retire , becaufe 
the . mouth. of the ſtomach is 'barricadoed againſt 
'1t: downward-it cannot evade, that-gate being {hut 
by the SphioQer of the fundament : other way'there is 

TY, ; none, 
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none, -but only that which leads into the Vere Latte. 


This way then the Chyle muſt take, 'todeliver it ſelf 
from preſſure by the. ſpontaneous 'Conſtrition 'of the 
Gutts. Whencelam apt to conclude; that” the Chyle 
is. tranſmitted from the gutts- into the Vene Lai#ee, by 


way of Expreſſion: and that the prone and principal 


cauſe of that Expreſſion, is the ſpontaneous Conftricti- 
on of the fibres of the gutts. | 
Secondly I ſay, * rabgy# by external Compreſſion of the 


gutts, by the Muſcles of the: Abdomen cooperating to-. 
. the motions of Reſpiration: becauſe *tis moſt certain, 


that by the contraQtion of theſe Muſcles, the Gutts are 
comprels'd almoſt on all parts ;- and no leſs certain, that 


BS this compre(on helps them to ſqueez out whatſoever is 
- - contein'd in them: as appears in excluſion of the excre- 
" ments of the belly x | 
BY the EvntraQtionof theſe Muſcles (ſuch Imean;as is ordi- 


in breaking wind, in belching, &c.1f 


- narily made in Exprration)be thought too weak to com- 


preſs the -gutts' to a' degree Ns to” expreſs rhe 
Chyle ; Icanjuitly call 1n. the depreſſion of them b 

the Diaphragm in Inſpiration, to the aſſiſtance thereof : 
and that hath-been held of ſo great force to the Expreſ- 
fion of the Chyle out of the gutts into the Milky veins; 


even by Monſieur Pecgiier himſelf ( a man of ſolid Eru- 


- rural things 


. 
Fo 


dition, an acute judgement, and curiole to explicate na- 
by Mechanic -principles )' that writing of 
the motion of the 'Chyle ( 7» d:fſertationis - Anatomice 


cap. 11. ) he feard not toaſcribe very much to it, in 


theſe: words. © 4d reſpirationem redeo, in gu dun pul- 


- © ones dilatantur, etiam deorsim diaphragma premunt, 


* jecurq; qaod tum piſtillum agens, ſuccutientis per inter- 
* walla molis gravamine, non ſolumt ad ieit chylum e ventri- 
* culo per Pplorum in inteſtina ſecedere; ſed eorundem diſfer- 


IE dit porulos, illtcq; ſubtilifſimuam wnmpellit in lateas alimen- 
Tt /ubſtantiam. | 
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Hl it be objefed, that the depreſſion of the ſtomach 


and gutts|by the Midrif, cannot concurr with the Com. 
preſſion of them-by the Muſcles of the Abdomen ; be- 
cauſe the contrattion of theſe, is nat Synchronic or 
coincident with.-the diftenfion of that : 1 have'this to 
anſwer. True itWindeed, that theſe motions are alrer- 
nate, that is, when theſs Muſcles are centraQed,-the 
Midrif is relax*d upward,and by filling the lower part of 
the cheſt,expels the breath upward.;and {o. Exprratios is 
perform?'d : and-on the contrary, when'the:Midrif is di- 


'{tended, at the fame timethele Muſcles are relaxed, the 


bowels depreſs'd, the cavity ofthe cheſt inlarged, and the 
air ruſhes 1nto it from without,and {o I»ſprrationis made, 
This, I ſay, istrue ; but this exuth feeras not toimpugn 
the — mg now defend. -- For, as often as:the Com- 
preſhon of the Stomach and guts by the Contrattion of 
theſe Muſcles, is intermitted; ſooften is their Depreſ- 
ſion by the diſtended diaphragm, repeated or renewed : 
So that though thele motions be alternate, the-preſſure- 
of the-gutts, and conſequently of the Chyle contein'd 
in them, is continued ; and as to the Expreſſion of the 
Chyle into- the Yexe Latex, *tis; all one whether the 
preſſure be from above or on the fides. I have feen 
young Lads at Paris, for ſport, take the skin of a 
Snake, neatly ftript off from head to tail, fill it with wa- 
ter, then prick it through witha needle in many places, 
and in fine-by either preſngethe water from one end / 
toward the other, or — it bard inthe middle, 
force it to flow forth in as many ſlender ſtreams, as the 
needle had made holes in the skin. And this (me- 
think) is a pretty lively repreſentation of the manner of - 
the -Expreſſion- of the Chyle out of: the. guts into the 
Milky veins, 


Thirdly _ 
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ThirdlyT fay, notby 4rirat#ionor —— as is ge- 
nerally beliey'd. For (1) Natural Philofophers are not 
yet - ir upon'the pot, whether there be in nature 
any fuch thing as AttraQtion, properly fo calPd, ornot : 
| and they that are on the Affirmative part, ſeemto me 
to have the worſt end of the ſtaff; it being muckrmore 
probable, that all the motions attributed to AttraQtion, 
are really perform*d by Þrpulſion. (2) oma. it 
were granted, that ſome bodies _—_ be movedby others. 
by: way: of Attradion ; yer would it ſtill remain ex-- 
. tremely difficult to find, what ſhould cauſe the moti- 
on of the Chyle, of which we are now ſpeaking, by 
the fame way. Of- all Attraftions mentioned by Phi- 
Toſophers, there are (if my weak memory deceives 
menot)* but three differences or forts, viz. Attradti- 
on of fugam vacyi, Attraction: Organic, and” Attraction 
Similar ' or ob fimilitudinens ſubſtantie. But no one of 
theſe ſeems to have place in the effe& here: propos'd; 
Not the firft,;-becaufe the. Yene Latex arenor, by rea-- 
fonof their exignity, capable of ſuch a vacuum coacerva-: 
rams, as the Ariftoreleans require to cauſe. attrattion of 
even fluid bodies:: nor do they contain any diſſeminare: 
wacuities (as they call them )- when they are not filPd* 
with Chyle; becauſe then rhey: cloſe themſelves and' 
draw. their ſides together, in ſo much that they wholly: 
dfappear. Here' then-is no danger of vacuity, and* 
conſequently no! neceſfiff of AttraQtion for'avoidance: 
of it. Not-the Secomd:; becauſe the Pere Lattes have: 
no hooks, chords, or other inſtruments; wherewith 
to take hold of the Chyle, and draw it into” their 
mouths out of the gutts. Nor the Laff; (1 ) becaufe- 
all Similar Attraftion ſuppoſes Natural Perceptiar, than: 
Which notliing is (to 'me at leaſt) more” doubrftt :: 
(2 ) becauſe the affinity or ſimilitude of nature t&i- 
F rd to be betwixt the: Attrahent, and the thins:x6:he: 
1 attractor! 
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: attraQted,is here wanting;for,what is there of reſemblance W | | 
in ſubſtance, or qualities, betwixt the Milky veins, on, }- 


one part, and the Chyle,. on the other ? This is a fluid, 


thole. are ſolid bodies : the ChylE is a liquor; compoſed 


of heterogeneous or. diſſimilar parts ; . the Vene Lattee, 
on the wk” > are Simulpr, ipermatic parts.  Where- 
in then confilts the /3eiens ; or . 4na/ogy, that ſhould 


»* 


' cauſe. an attraQion of the one hy the. others? If it be 
| ſaid, that, not.the Vene Lattee themielves, but the re- 


liquesof the former Chyle Samay: + in.them,. attra& _ 
the new Chyle, ob ſirulitudinem ſubſtantie.  Firlt we 

may deny, that, - in the ſtate of health, any thing of 
Chyle is to be found remaining mn. the ora veins, af- 
ter the work df diſtribution is finiſhed ; and juſtify this 
our denial by the teſtimonies of all-Modern Anatomiſts 
who have written of the motion of the Chyle, and of 


_ the Vere Lattee, Andthen wemay. ask of the Patrons ' 


of AttraQtion 'Similar in-this caſe , Why the:Chyle 
contain'd. in the gutts, being vaſtly more. in quantity, 


ſhould not rather atfra&t the ſuppoſed reliquesleft in 


the Vene Laitee? Beſides all theſe reaſons daily Expe- 


rience aſſures us, that.not only pure and nutritive Chyle, 
but the particles:of Purging and other ungrateful and 


offenſive Medicaments, are received into the Vere La- 


. 


fee ; which they would never admit, in caſe they. at- 


tracted the Chyle Ele#ive, byceleftion or choice, as the: : 


ſuppoſition of Similar attraiZiom implies. To conclude. 
therefore; it was not without reaſon I ſaid, that the. 
Chyle is not transferred fromthe gutts into the Milky 
veins by way of Attrattionor Suction, but only of Ex- 
preſſion. © ammo £1435 oo 
This may be. confirmed by. the: very.manner of the 
tranſmiffion of the Chyle into' the Yere-Latee, which? 
ſeems to be, not immediately from the cavity of the in- 
teſtines, but through the inmoſt Tunic .of them, and. 


* thatby way of percolation. Firſt © 


« 
oO 
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Firſt 1 ſay, not immediately from the cavity bf the \ſt.- 
-mach' and gatts ; becauſe *tis demonſtrable even to ſenſe, 


-by various Anatomic experiments made in the bellies of 


"Animals alive or dead;that the Vere Lattee do not perfc- 
rate or paſs through the ſtomach and gurts, butare all 

| pong in the inmoſt coat = lines = — 
y zxjetion of liquors,nor by inflation with air, nor by the 

| rs. — C_—, can any thing be made 
topals from the ſtomach or gutts inte the Yexe Ladtes, 
whether the Animal be open'd aliye or dead, full or faſt- 
ing . Whence 'tis ſufficiently manifeſt, that theſe veins 
do not open themſelves:into.the cavity of the ſtomach, 
-or into: that ofthe inteſtines ;- for, if they-did, what 
canbe imagined to hinder the' ingreſs; of liquors, or air, 


when vehemently urged by compreſſion, into them ? 


Wherefore I ſay 
Secondly, that the Chyle is tranſmitted by percolation, 
through the very. Parexchyma of the ſtomach and gutts, 
tanquam per manican Hippocratis, as through a ſtrei- 
ner. For, it is not the cuſtom of Nature to inſtitute 
any ſecretion or ſeparation of humors without a Co/a- 
zory : nor doth ſhe uſe, where there is need of a ftrei- 
ner, to ordain a ſingle membrane, but ſome peculiar 
Parenchyma, to that purpoſe ; much leſs to delegate 
that oHice to the naked orifices of veſſels of what kind {o- 
ever. For, the orifice ofa veſlel, as ſimply ſuch, z.e. as a 
mere organ-, promiſcuoſely admitts whatever 1s. 
brought to it ; not ſeparating one liquor from another, 
the thinner from the thicker, the pure from the im- 
pure, - but taking in without diſcrimination all that 
. comes.Seeing therefore that Nature for the ſeparation of 
different liquors confuſed, is always obſerved to uſe ſome 
Parenchymaas a Colatory or Streiner; and ſeeing no other 
- Tufficiently noble and conſiderable uſe can be afſign'd ro 
the Parenchyma ofthe inmoſt Tunic of the ſtomachand 
Z : eutts, 
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_ gutts, biit this I now attribute toit : theſe things (1 ay) 
- duly conſiderd, I think it moſt probable, that the Pa- 


renchyma of this Tunic doth perform the office of a Strei- 
ner to the Chyle, receiving and conveying into the 
Milky veins, the thinner parts thereof, and excluding 
the groſs and excrementitious; as an Hrppocras ba 

tranfmitts the Wine , but retains the Spices infuſe 


'1n 1t. 


Now this very Percolation of the Chyle doth ( as I 
jaſt now hinted) nota little confirm my former afſer- 
tion, that it is diſtributed from the cavities of the Ven- 
tricle and gutts, not by. Attra&tion or Exſuction, but 
only by Expreſſios. For, what can be imagin'd more 
likely to impell it, or drive the thinner parts of it in- 
to, and'through the Streiner, than Preſſure? or whence 
can that preſſure come, but from the Sportaneoms Con- 
ftriftzon of the ſtomach and gutts, comoyn'd with the 
alternate Compreſſion of them by the Dzaphragme 1n 
inſpiration; by the Muſcles of the 4bdom:z, in ex{pi- 
ration ? . 

Why then ſhould not Anatomiſts be able, by com- 
preſſion or any other way whatſoever, to force the 
Chyle, or other liquor injected, through this Pares- 
chyma or ſuppoſed Streiner ? | 

I anſwer ( Firf) that the Mechanic: Ration of this 
Colatory being not yet ( for ought I know ) difcover'd, 
even by thoſe curious Diffeors, who have with the beſt 
Microſcopes contemplated the texture of it ; I dare not 
pretend to underſtand the triie reaſon of the difficulty 
objected. ( Secondly,) that if T were permitted to 
declare my preſent conje&ture concerning the ſame, 
I ſhould venture to fay;. that the impediment to the 


manual expreſſion of liquors out of tlie gutts into the 
| Milky veins, in Animals diſſeQed alive, may perhaps 


confilt in-one of theſe two things :: either that of the: 
SOAK ſeveral. 


J « 


ſeyeral' cauſes or motions, in the ſtate of health and 
eafe or indolency, concurring to this complex and orga- 
nic «open Ben (or more) is wanting ; and the Me- 
chaniſm of the principal Orgari, the interior Mem- 
brane of the gutts, altered and vitiated, in the preter- 
natural and doloroſe ftate of the Animal diſſe&ed : or, 
that by reaſon of the cruel torments the miſerable 
Beaſt feels, the Toxe of the gutts becomes ſo ſtrong- 
ly contratted and rigid, as to be wholly imperyi- 
ous. Which is the more probable, becaule *tis well 


known , that great and acute pain always irritates | 


nervoſe and fibroſe parts to contralt themſelves, even 
to rigidity; which 1s oppoſite to the gentle compli- 
ance and A requir'd to permeability. Which 
may be one cauſe, why Nature hath endow'd all G/a- 
dules ordain'd for Secretion, with ſo little ſenſe ; wv. 
leſt otherwiſe, being ſenſible of every light irritation, 
they might be apt to ſhrink and condenſe themſelves, 
to the interruption and hinderance of their office. 
And for Animals diſſeCted after. death ; I ſhould gueſs, 
that in them, the Colatory of the Chyle 1s rendered 
impervious by Co/d, which by ſtrong conſtriftion 
or conſtipation ſhutts up all {lender and inconſpi- 
. cuous pe In of the body, that had been kept 
open by the heat and motions of life. But theſe are 
my private ConjeCtures ( as I have already declar'd) 
offer'd rather to your examen, than to your be- 
lief. So is whatſoever I have faid.in this diſquiſition, 


concerning the Diſtribution of the Chyle ; whichT here 


conclude. (. | | 


There remain yet two other Facultres of the ſtomach 
to be conſider'd, vis. the SECRETIVE, by 
which it- ſeparates from the blood brought into its 


Z 2 acid 


membranes by the Artefies, a certain ſlimy and ſub-. 


4 + © 


acid mucus, calld pituita emortua, dead Phlegm, 'be- 
cauſe. the ſpirits thereof being exhauſted, it- is of no 
further uſe to the blood : and the EXCRETIVE,. 
by whichit exonerates it ſelfof that dead Phlegm, ofthe 
{owre reliques of the food, of its own decay*d Fer- 
ment, and 1n fine of whatſoever elſe is unprofitable or 
offenſive; and that either upward, by EruCctation, "or _ 
by Vomit; or downward into the zzteftines. But be- 
cauſe the explication of the Conſtirutions of the ſto- 
mach upon which theſe Powers are chiefly founded, 
and of the different motions and ways by which they 
are reſpeQtively executed, is-lefs pertinent and re- 
quilite to the ſhort Hiſtory of Nutrition at this time b 
me defign*d, than thoſe precedent are, upon whic 
I have hitherto inſiſted ; and becauſe the Sands: in my 
= are a = while ſince all run down : therefore 

tind my ſelf doubly obliged to pretermit-the expla- 
nation of them ; left I ſhould at once, both rove from 
my principal ſcope, and further tranſgreſs the law of 
this Royal Colledge, which hath ſet bounds to all Exer- 
Ciles of this kind when here perfornvd. | 

By the /ater of which reaſons I am hinder'd alſo 

from tracing the Chy/e mn the narrow, obſcure, and 
anfraQtuoſe ways, through which it paſſes, before it 
can attain to the end of its journey ; and from obſer- 
ving particularly the Mutations it undergoes, the Ex- 
altatiou and Refinement it gradually acquires, and the 
Secretion of its unaſſimilable parts, made in Organs by 
Nature to that uſe ordain'd. Let it therefore at pre- 
ſent ſufice, if to gratifie_the Curioſity of the Yonger 
Students of Anatomie, I ſet before their eyes, not an 
accurate Map, but a rude Lends&ip of the Galaxy-or 
Milky way, in which the greater part of the Chyle 
glides nong through the purple 1/and of the body, to 
1epleniſh the ocean of blood. i 
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- The Chyle being now (as I faid ) ſqueez'd out of 

the ſtomach and gutts, into the ſlender pipes of the 

Vene. Lattee, flows gently on in them from the Cir- 

cumference. toward the Centre of the Meſextery; the 

precedent parts of it being neceſſarily puſht forward by 

the ſuccedent ( ut 1nda undam pellit ) till it enter into 

certain Glaxaules there placed. - And this may becalÞPd, 
the Firſt ſtage of the Chyles progeſs through the Ga- 

laxy. Extruded: from thence, partly by more Chyle 

crowding in, partly by compreſſion of the Glaygizles, 

by the diftended Mzdrif, and contrafted Muſcles of the 
Abdomen, tt flows into the Common Receptacle or C1- 

ſtern, firſt diſcover'd by the Curioſe and fortunate. 
Monſieur Picquet, and thence call'd by his name. 
Which I accompt, the Second ſtage or remove of the 

Chyle. From the Common Receptacle ( which conlitt- 
ing of a membranoſe ſubſtance , ſituate at the very 
_ root off the Meſentery , upon the ſphondyls of the 
Loins, and filling up the ſpace between the Muſcles 
P/oz, 1s incumbent upon the two long and fleſhy pro- 
ductions of the Diaphragm) the Chyle is ec I 1n- 
to the Dus Chyl;ferus, which running upward, near 
the ſpine of the back, -and. continued quite home to 
' the Swbclavian branches of the Yera Cava, . exonerate - 
themſelves into them, and commix the Chyle with 
the blood: and this alſo ſeems to be done by 7-p.1/e 
or protruſion. Becauſe the two Productions of the 
Diaphragm , lying UAIRCOTeny under the Common 
Receptacle, cannot be diſtended (as together with the 
Diaphragm they always are,in every izfp:ration)but they 
muſt force the Chyle therein coatain'd, to give way, 
by aſcending in the pipes. that from thenee tend up- 
ward; after the ſame manaer as 1n artificial fountains, 
the water 1s mounted into pipes, ony by preſling the 
furface of. that in the: Ciſtern, Perhaps the fo often 
mea- 
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mention'd Compreſſion of all parts included wirhin the 
Abdomen, by conſtriction of the Muſcles thereof, . may 


' Not a little contribute to this Elevation of the Chyle ; 


which is the Third remove of it. Next, the Chyle, bythe 
ſaid Subc/avial veins brought into the 4/cendent trunc 


.of the Vena Cava, is immediately imported, together 


with the blood therein deſcending, into the right ear, 
and ventricle: of the Hearr, Which by its Sy/olc or 
contraCtion, ſqueezes it into the Lungs, where by their 
Reciprocations it is more perfectly mixt with the 
blood, and whence it is devoly*d into the Left Ventri- 
cle of the Heart, and finally thence {quirted into the 
Artertes, ſo ſoon as it hath receiv*d the form and name _ 
of blood. Which is the Fourth and laſt ſtage of its jour- - 
ny ; at leaſt of ſo much of it, as is ordain'd to recruit 
the maſs of blood, and afford matter for the ſupply of 
the Vital ſpirits or Heat. | 
For, I bluſh not here to declare my adherence to the 
doQrin of that great Light and Ornament of this Col- 
ledge, Sir George Ext, that a conſiderable portion of 
the moſt delicate and ſpirituoſe Chyle, is never brought, 
through the Ga/axy newly by me deſcrib'd, into the 
blood ; but derach'd, and by other ways, by fmem- 
branes and nerves and fibres (perhaps by way of Fl- 
tration, as the nouriſhing juice of Plants ſeems to aſ- 


_ cend from the roots up to the top of the higheſt ſpriggs) 


transferr'd to the brain, and by Meteorization re- 
find 'into the laſt aliment of the - Syermaric parts. 
Which Ido, not becauſe I have hitherto zealouſly af- 
ſerted this doQtrin, both 7 Exercitar, 10. hb. de Oecond- 
mia Animali, & lib. de Storbuto cap. 8. but only becauſe 
the Arguments and Experiments brought againſt it, 
by Denfonein and ſome other Defendents of that an: 
tique Placit of Ariftorl®, Sangninem eſſe nltimmm alimen- 
tum partium; are not (in my judgement) half 46 

weighty 
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weighty and cogent, as thoſe brought to recommend 
it to the belief of an equal Arbiter. Of all the 04je- 
ions hitherto. put into the oppolite end of the bal- 
lance, the moſt ponderole feems tobe that, which hath 
been, by. way of induction , alleged by my Learned 
Collegue, Dr. Lower, from a remarkable Anatomic 
Experment made by himſelf, and recorded in his Book 
de motu Cordis & Sanguinis, cap. 5. Whence he inferrs, 
that the whole revenue of the Chyle is ceitainly ex- 
pended upon the bloud : and yet notwithſtanding , I 
dare affirm, that though the Experiment be true and 
ingeniole, the inference is more than can be, accord- 
ing to the Laws of right ratiocination, from thence 
deduced. EN | 

The Experiment it ſelf is ( in ſhort ) this. ' If in a 
Dogg, or any other Animal, fed about three hours 
before, the pipe leading from the Common Receptacle, 
then filPd with newly imported Chyle, be broken (as 
without much difficulty 1t may, by making a conve- 
- nient inciſion betwixt the two. loweſt ribbs. of the 


_ right fide, and tearing the Receptacle with the nail of . 


the fore-finger) ſo as the courſe. of the. Chyle into: 
the Thoracic veſſels be intercepted ; the poor Animal, 
how plentifully ſoever ſupplyed with food , will ne- 
vertheleſs periſh by famine,. within few dayes after ; 
and in, his breaſt. will be found a deluge of Chyle. 


The Inference, this. _ Certain it is therefore, that - 


the Animal, though abounding with Chyle in rhe ſto-. 
mach, gontts, and milky. veins, dies nevertheleſs of fa- 
mine, by reaſon that the Chyle cannot aſcend , by the : 
Thoracic pipes, into the Subclavial veins, but 15 1nter- 


cepted' by the way : and by conſequence, :that the: | 


whole ftock of Chyle is imported, by the chyliferous.. 
veſſels, into the. b/oud.. Which to me. ſeems tobe a 


Paralogiſm.. | 


For, ; 
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For, 'granting, that whatever. of Chyle is brought 
from-the Common Receptacle into the maſs of bloud, 
paſſes thither by. no other way , but through the Tho- ' 
racic: Pipes : it will not therefore neceſſarily follow, 
that the whole proviſion, of Chyle made in the Ven- 


tricle, is convey*'d thence into the Common Rece- 
-ptacle, and fo into the, bloud. For , why may not 


ome part of it be djverted into other wayes, from the 
Ventricle by the membranes thereof , from the G/azas 
of the ==" Shes from the Lambares, and others vicine . 
to them ? Chiefly when the wayes of that diverſion 
or detachment are ſufficiently probable ; as I have 
many years pe ſhewn, ex profeſſo, in my Exercita- 
tion de diſtributione Succi Nutritit per membranas & ner- 
w/05 : and when otherwiſe the ſpermatic parts of the 
body would all be deſtitute of requiſite nouriſhment ; 
the bloud being ſo unfit to repair their exhauſtion, 
that in all probability it rather preys upon, and con- 
ſumes them ; as hath been with many nervoſe rea- 
ſons aſſerted by. Dr. Gliſſoz, in lib. de Anatom. Hepat. 
Nor 1s it neceſſary , becauſe the Doggs upon which 
this Experiment hath been tried, died within few daies 
after, that therefore they died of famin. For, why 
might not ſo great a wound, a__— ys into the ca- 
vity of the Thorax , be ſufficient of it ſelf to deltroy 


- them, in that ſpace of time ? Why 1s it nor more 


conſentaneous to conceive , that in thoſe Doggs 
the bloud. it ſelf being depriv*d of the requiſite aflux 
of new Chyle daily, ands ſo alienated from its vital 
conſtitution , as to have been no longer fit to afford 
a continual recruit of ſpirits, became vappid ; and 
ſo inferr'd death, in a few dayes ? chanh the ſolid 
parts were not defrauded the while of their portion of . 
the Chyle brought to them, by other wayes. That in 
long faſting , when new Chyle is wanting, the RI 

EE 5, __ doth 
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- doth uſually eſtuate, grow acrimonious, and:prey up- 
'.* on the ſubſtance of the body : is a truth ſo well known 
by common' experience , that ig needs not farther. pro: - 
bation. . But how long after the wounds had been in: 
flited, did the Doggs live ? That our Avthor forgot 
to record ; pains by e number of the dayes undefin'd, 
notwithſtandi Circumſtance of time be of great 
moment toward, the ſtrengthning his ſuppoſition, that 
they periſh'd meerly by fawin. For, it they furviv'd 
but two, three or four dayes, *tis more improbable. 
they ſhould be. in ſo ſhort time far»'d to death, than 
that they periſh'd only by the wounds they had re- 
ceived. Again , *rwas neceflary , that by ſo great. 
quantity of Chyle effuſed into the cavity of the Tho- 
rex, the motions of the Daphragm, Heart, and Lungs, 
ſhould be highly impeded ; that from: the putrefa- 
Qtion of the ſame Chyle, an acute fever ſhould be foon 
kindled ; ''and that the whole Oeconomy of Nature 
ſhould b&, in fo great ſtreights, perverted into mortal 
confuſion, in thoſe ſuffering Animals. There are then 
(you ſee ) other cauſes, beſides the interception of 
the Chyle, to which the death of the Doggs. may te. 
with more of veriſimilitude aſcrib'd. "Where then 
- is the neceHty of that concluſion, that Famzin alone 
kilPd them ? or how doth this Experiment demon- 
ſtrate , that the whole revenue of Chyle 1s, as a due 
tribute, raid into the Exchequer of the bloud.? I am 
therefore to be excus'd , if I deny this mighty Objc- 
#:on to be of force enough to ſubvert the Jrine of 
the Neurrition of all the ſpermeatic parts by the Succus 
nutritins, Cearly diſtinet from the bloyd. | 
More conſiderable-it 1s, that even that Great Many: 
Dr. Frazi. Gl:ſſon, who had -( 7» lib. de' Anari Hepate 
cap. ult,) wath ſo many , -and fo; ſtrong argtments 
drawa from reaſon and obſervations, propagated this 
Aa do Frite ; 
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| ri, "2 relique''chylo>ſeparari;: & per-wervos ad 
« rerehriome #1 anſraitts ; (3+ )  Wervos ſplehicos'e liene 
© ſuccum 'quendam tenuem & mitems, que fit vehiculum 
« priors, rap exſugere. ,' Hiſce tribus ſententiis 
« h;c ualedico,  '& argumenta, in quanium' iis ſtabiliendis 
* 6;nferviant\, improbo;; - & ſumiliter Corollaria,' ſi que fint, 
« 33 quientum: ab tis falis dependennt, rejicio.'\. This Pa- 
bnoaia of his did, I confefs,- not a little furprize me; 
when firſt T read it : but my amazement laſted not 
long! For, when 1. had found, that-as to:the Reaſoxs 
inducifig him to make that Recantation, his filence- 
had cleft: me wholly in the dark ; and that inthe lines 
immeditely' following he had ſubjoin'd this: /imra- 
tion: of it, '< Interim non nego , quin detur verus ſuccus 
< pattittus: ai cerebro per -nervos ad omnes partes ſperma- 
« ricas Hiſperſatus'; aut quin fit ſubjectum ſpirituum ani- 
& maltums.”. Sed' zio,' generari hunc ſurcum in ſolo cere- 
&« bro, axter -corticem ejuſdem & medullanm, per viam ſe- 
& cretioms ,, & fanguints mitiorem partem magiſque ſper- 
&* maticam of materiam, &c. I perceiv'd, that though 
he had; by:his Authority, ſhook ſome part, he: hadnot 
yet-demoliſh'd the whole of that fair ſtruQture by 

imſelf formerly erected. And: I havereaſon to be- 
heve, that he had never affirm'd, that the true /uccus. 
zut#itins"1s deriv'd. out. of the bloud ; had not- Fate, 


. 
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thinking. the honor he had-before- acquir'd by .othet 
noble :diſcoventes in Nature, ſufficient [01 give 1m im. 
mortal renown, reſerv'd the glory of farther revealing 
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the myſffterie of Nutrition, for Sr. George Ent. Who, 
in his incomparable 4-tidiarrib lately .publiſ®d, hath 
eternally obliged the world by declaring his ſentiments 
concerning the Matter , conditions , and generation of 
the true /uccus nutritins; as alſo concerning the Max- 
zer and Wayes by which the fame is diſtributed to all 
parts of the body thence to be recruited. To that 
Aphoriſtical Book therefore I referr all thoſe of m 
Auditors, who defire to be more fully fatisfied in this 
matter : and ſo conclude this my.imperfe&t Hiſtory of 
Nutrition, |. 
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He Climax or Scale of Nature,by which 
- ſhe advances in her Works from lefs 
to- greater ' Dignity and PerfeQion', 
and diſtinguiſhes all things Antmare 
into three general Orders; -conſifteth 
$8, 0a: th (asye well now) of only threeRungs 
or Degrees : of which the firſt is ſimple Pegerativy, ro 
which all Plants are confined ; tlie ſecond, Sexſe, 
which includes Vegetation, and. is'the . Ve wttra-to all 
brute Animals; the third, Reaſor, which. comprehends: 
both Vegetarionand Senſe, 'as mferior and ſubordinate, 
and Conſtitutes the royal Przrogative of Man, above all 
his fellow Creatures that are [  *wvxs Jcompoled of 
Soul and Body.: ''To each 'of theſe degrees Z7F #15 
annext;'.for even Plants' themſelyes are, by Univerſal 
conlent 'of Mankind, allowed to 7ive 'and aye, as. well 
as Senſitive - and -Rational- Creatures: and Za ajtt 
aur &nd Ts Cn, Sic Plato ('in Timo ) quicquia T8 On, 
4:6, vivends particeps eft, jure Sane £6 ( quaſi vitale 
dixeris ) id = animal rediſſume 'appellars poteſt. " Inſunt 
Uuntem & plantis ipſis facultates vivendt, nutriends, cref- 
eendi; ſuiq; ſimile producends. Sic etiam Ariſt. (' de gen. 
64 Aaa Animal. 
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He Climax or Scale of Nature,by which 
- ſhe advances in her Works from lefs 
to greater ' Dignity and PerfeQion, 
and diſtinguiſhes all things Ari 
into three general Orders; - conſifteth 
(asye well know) of only threeRungs 
Or Bigrcd' of which the firſtis ſimple Yegerative, to 
which all Plants are confined ; the ſecond, Sexſe, 
which includes' Vegetation, 'a and. is'the” Ne wltra to all 
brute Animals; the third, Reaſon, which. comprehends 
both Vegetari rionand Senſe, 2s inferior and ſubordinate, 
and Confſtitutes the royal Prerogative of Man, above all 
his fellow Creatures that are [  *wvxs Jcompo Op 5b of 
Soul and Body.. ''To each oof theſe og Wy 
annext;-for ever Plants' themſelyes are, b Univeſa 
conlent of Mankind, allowed to 7ive and aye, as. well 
as Senſitive - and Rational Creatures: and Z@ dict- 
2x7 &nd Ts (Iv, Sic Plato ('in Timzo ) quicquid T8 Gy, 
4:8, vivends particeps' eft, 5 Jwe Sane 2am | ("quaſi vitale 
dixeris ) id 1 animal redbiffime appellari ng Inſunt 
unterm & plants ipſis facultates vrvendi, nutriendi, cref- 
_ ſuiq; ſi We producends. Sic etiam Ariſt.'( de gen. 
Aaa _ Animal, 


Of Life. 

» Anwnal.[.2.c. 1.)Sive plants, frve Animal eff, inquit ; eque 
 ' emmibus ineſt,quod vims habet vegetandi,five wutriendi, &C. 
but qt Life gf ope and the-{ame kind ; for the Life gf 
Brytes is more Egergetic,aod conſequently more Noble 
than the Life of Plants; and the Life of Man much more 
Noble than that of Brutes. And this of abſolute Neceſſity, 
becauſe a ſenſitive Soul is endowed with more and higher 
Faculries- or Powers, than a Vegetative; and a ratio- 
nal Soul, with moxe'and Fore excelſent, than a Senſi- 
tive: and therefore the {Life which reſults from the 
ConjunCtion of either of theſe Souls with its proper 
_ Body, conveniently Organiz'd, muſt be accordingly dit- 
ferent-from the Life of the other two, Which -4:- 
fotle well underſtanding, firſt defines Lafe-mpenery! 
to: be, fwime,' gufq; organics corporis} per canjunitia- 
nem. & upienuewm uirinfq; attus & Yigor ; and then 
teaches particularly, that Plants live by the Calc att of 
their. vegetagt Soul, pumaly by Nutrition; ute A- 
pimals, by. the Soke aft of their Sentient, whith in 
cludes the former; and /Manby the a& of Reaſon, or 
AgYISUG, that js by. Cogitation or Ratiocivation, which 
g's Supreme, prafuppoles both Vegetation and Sen- 


Letthus Scale of Nature then be our Method, Let 
us, who haye propoſed toour ſelves to follow her ſteps, 
35 NEar as our poreblind Reaſon ſhall permit us, af 
cend+ from the Like of Vegetation, to the Life of 
Seaſe z. from the Life: of Plants, to that of Animals, 
89d among them, of the moſt. perfeQ: Animal, Man 

| himſelf, who is, qur princpal Subje$;.. And that we 
may the more direaly condutt our preſent inquiries 
by the. clew of her obſervable, operations, let.us con- 
lider, diligently (2) WhatLife is,{:2.) Whence it ori- 
giually Feds, ( 3.) What 6 the SubjeR- wherein it 
primarily $ubliſts, ( 4) how itis perpetually ge” 
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ted a new, from the firſt moment of its accenſion; - to 
that of its total extinQtion or period. ( 5) how it is 
continually diffuled or: Communicated from its Foun- 
tain to all pares of the-Body. | | 

But becauſe the Fundament of right Ratiocinatian is 

Eee requiie, cre betws-Truoored 60 ircaflignts 

. requiſite, that before I pr to inveſti 
nature and formal reaſan of Life, I ſhould recount 
ar maar hangs Names by bag heron rs 
: not to prevent Ambiguity, by fixing their 
gniGoitica 5 bar ain hope of gaining from them 
ſomewhat of Light toward-my Dilquiſition. 

From Holy Scriptures then Ibegin, both from the 
Veneration due' to thoſe Divine Oracles, and becauſe 
they are of all Books whatſoever, moſt likely to afford 
me hants of the abſtruſerhing after which I am ferch- 


Ft Wrizer of the Book of Gerefss, inthe ſhort Hi- 
ſtory of Mans Creation { Cap. 2. v. 7. ) expreſſes the 
manner of ir int theſe Words, according to the Grac 
Text of the Septuagimne.. Kai exrAnoww 6 805 TW evbecarov; 
| 8 imo This ys, Ki evequonoey Us Th medownov dutÞ Troy 
Gans, not tyelets. 0 argues Us 4Uxiv (Worm, Which the 
Vulgar Latin verſion renders thus. Formeui? ig itn Done 
vs Deus hominem de limo terre, & inſpiravit in fariens 
jus Spiraculum wvite, & fattus eff homoin animans vi- 
vertem : and our lateft Tranſlation thus. © And the 
* Lord God formed Man of the Duſt of the Earth, and 
© breathed into his Noſtrils the Breath of Life; and 
*Man became a living: Soul. Here then by 79: (ns 
© 49h ag vite, Life 1s lignified: but whether the Au- 
' thor by thoſe. Words intimated or not, that God &i2d- 
_ ed Lite in the Heart of Aa by a vital Breath blown 
by his Noſtrils- into his Blood, as fire is propagated 
by blowing ; or whether he a_— only, that God gave 
: aa 2 to 
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to: Adain Zife,,ns forme» have: 
f9r-mes who pretend; not 40. 
Wraith, a xteteriune::;; Neverthele 
be thought to uſurp the Prdyince; of I healpfues; afþ. 
take: the imiocent. liberty: of beheving.':thas: is adibi- 
 rable:att* of - /7yfiratron: done-by the -Omnipoterit = 
Exeator: upon: Aer, was doge by way; of Luſprretion;; | 
by:which; according; to the genwne-and; proper Senſe: 
et the word;; i8:to be underſtood, ablowirig an 'of fone: 
fubtil and: energetic ſubſtance, into. a place where-be- 
fore it was 'not, vis. into the; Noſtrils of the human; 
Body newly formed of 'the Duſt of the Earth. - Which: 
will pertiaps be found ſomewhat; the morereaſonable, 
if the- manner and: circumſtances of ; the! miraculous” - 
Revivifications of the good Shugamites Son, by the 
Prophet £lijha:( Kings 2. Cap." 4.) be well conſfide-: 
red. For, we read, that after the Prophet had layn: 
ſome -time, and: much beſtirred himſIf upon the Body 
of; the dead Child, . putting his Mouth upaa liis Mouth; 
and his Eyes upon his Eyes, and his'Hands upon his: 
Hands, and ftretched himſelf again and” again. uport” 
him; [ di0teudvdy 4 orgs TE Td ggis ] the Fleſh of 
the Child waxed warm, and he Neeſed ſeven: times, 
and opened his Eyes.. So, that, from; thence-.it ſeems, 
ioferrible, that: as the firſt Man was iz{ivered, fo this 
_ Child was revived by Inſpiration. Both a&ts doubtleſs 
were done miraculouſly, becauſe by the ſame. divine 
Agent, God: yet with this difference, that the former 
was performed immediately by God himſelf; thelat- 
ter, mediately by his Inftrument, the Prophet; to whoſe 
Breath blown 1ato. the Childs Mouth, and-to whoſe 
Heat communicated to the Childs Fleſh,” and conſe- 
quently to his Blood, the Author of Life was:pleaſed 
to give a Virtue ſo Efficacious, as to reftore and reno- 
vate the Vxal motions of the Blood, Heart, : Lungs,. 
; and 
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tan; to which Heſjchins adderh mien, The Zatines, 
qe ge 4 Ta nor yo yen 
Bier, by cutting off the Vowel! s, and changing 6 
into ”, as 1s alu done; and ſometimes -fnima, ik 


is from «rio, which {1gn1 Wind ; an Etymology 
owned” by Horace GR pos odd exprfſion of his, 
Tmpelluat anime lintea Thracie , is Carmin 1th. 4.Ode 11. 


and before him by Zacretivs ( lib. 6.) intheſe Words, 


Pentds. ub, atq; anime {ubitd vis maxime quedim 
Ant extrinſecus, ant ipſa ab tellure coorta. 


Who often calls the Soul, Zentwuin Fitalens. 


FRO M the various Names, we come. toſome few 
Notions that eminent Philoſophers [have formed to 
themſelves of Life ; ſuck as among many others, Rem 
to me more memorable than the. reſt,. as well for the 
credit they have obtained in the' Schools, as for the 
great renown- of their Authors. | | | 

Cardanus ( a man of admirable Subtility of Wit, in 
his lucid intervalls.) defines Life to be, the Operation or 
attion of the Soul : and (as Fwl. Scaliger,in Exercit. T02 
Se. 5. not without :Signs of envy, obſerves) hath 
therein many Followers. In the number of whom 
mulſt not liſt my ſelf. ( x )becaule if Life be an ation 
of the Soul, the Body cannot be truly {aid to live. 
(2 ) if Life be an aCtion, there: muſt be an aQton of 


an aQion ;; for the ations of Life in Man, are (as A 


riſt. 2. de anima, truly teaches) to underſtang;, 
have Senſe, to move valuntarily, to be nouriſhed, 


to. 
ſpeak, 0. and to ſuppoſe. an ation of an aQion, is 
manifeſtly ablurd. In this paint therefore I declare my 


ſelf to-be no diſciple of Cardors. 


Fernelius (equal to Cardan both in time and fame, 


nor 
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| Of Life. + 
nor-inferior in Sagacity of Spirit ) defines life thus; £2 dane, 


Ef Animantium vita, facultatum attionumg, omninm 
conſervatio. ' But this definition. is too narrow for the 
thing, as taking no aotice of the Body, which yet is 
zrticipant. of Life, and upon whoſe Organs the ex- 
_ of all the faculties and aQtions of the Soul de- 
PEnCs. DT 
'» Zadovicus Fives deſcribes Life to be, Conſervatio in- 
| frumentorumy' quibis anima in corpore utitur : becauſe 
{faith he.) when the -inſtruments are corrupted, life 
ceaferh. But neither in this deſcription is it ſofe to ac- 
quieſce. (1 )becauſe Life -is conſerved, not ſo much 
by the integrity] of the Inſtruments, as by the Facul- 
ties, which are before thE Inſtruments, andupon which. 
all the Functions proximly depend. ( 2 ) The confer- 
vation of the Inſtruments doth not make or conſtitute 


Life;' but rather follow-it, as an effeQ. '/ 3) if Life 


were only the conſervation of the Inftruments, then 
would it neceſſarily follow, that part of Life is loft or 


deſtroyed, 'when any of the Inftruments are corrupted 


or cet off : which is abſurd ; life being indiviſible, and 
daily _—_— atteſting, that one or more of the Or- 
gans of the Body, as Hands, Feet, &, may be cut 
off, without diminution of Life. Which eyen Zacreti- 
as himſelf acknowledged in theſe elegant Verlſes.. 


> Mt maxet in vita, cut mens animuſy; remnſit, 

' Quarmwois oft circum-caſis lacer undiq, membris : 

©  Truncas, adempta animd circum, membriſq; remotis, 
Frott, & atherias vitaleis ſuſcipit auras &c. 
£08512. 


i{>Neither oftheſe three Seleft Definitions proving in 


| all /points abſolute and Scientific ; ſome here perhaps: 


expeQ}, that I, whoam fo bold.as to rejet therd, ſhould 
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' dare alſo to ſubſtitute-in- the room of them; ſome new 


one. of my. awn:excogitation, if not. more *perfeR, yer 
at. leaſt leſs culpable. To theſe. expeCting Gentelmen 
therefore: t fay, that much leſs. of 5kill' and: ftrengh 
being/\ required to. demoliſh , than td. build ;'a' Pig: 
my may be able to pull down, what Giants have rai- 
{ed ; and that to forma trueand complete definition of 
any the moſt obvious thing -in Nature, 'much more of 
Life, which 1s-extremly abſtruſe, would puzzel'a much 
{ſtronger ,Brain than/mine., Well then may. I-be: excu: | 
ſed, it conſcious of, my imparity to.a:task io deſperate, 
I forbear farther. to.expoſe. my weakneſs by attempting 
it: and-choofe rather to-leave then to;colleft, whatmy 
ſentiments axe of the nature/of Life; -from my: follow: 


ing diſcourſe. | | pita 
. # HICH heing deſigned only. as'@modeſt diſqui- 
ſition of the natural cauſes.gof Human Life, Eprofeſſedly 
paſs by what thatover-curigſe nation of Srholemer, im- 
penſly addited to notions abſtrated from all commerce 
with the Senſes, and to Speculations Metaphyſical;have 
delivered of the Life of | Spirits, of Angels, Demon's, 
and.other Bezzgs of,.thatikind,, ſubject neither to'the 
Laws of Nature, nar to the Empire of Fate. And this 


- 1d>o, becauſe ſome-of their DoQrines far tranſcend the 


capacity of my.narrow;W it, qthers ſeem more fine than 
uſeful, and all are remote from my preſent inltitute. 

I omit alſo. what. our-equaly. acute' Dyr.: F/ifſoz hath 
with admirable ſubrility of Wit, and immenſe Labour 
of. Meditation excogitated, 'and not many. Years before 
his Death, amines, of the #rergetic Life. of Nature, 
and its Faculties, by virtue of which he. ſuppoſed, that 
even the moſt minute particles of this aſpe&table World 
do., naturally perceive, defire,: move! thetnſelves.with 
Counſel, and { what is yet more. wonderful.) frame:B&s 
dies for themſelves to.inhabit, animate or inform mow 
| ? an 
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and perform other moſt noble operations. Which I do, - 


aot only becauſe this opinion, how favorable ſoever, 
hath not yet been received as canonical by common 
aſſent of Philoſophers5 but alſo becauſe I humbly con- 
ceive it to be in all things ( the Name only excepted ) 
the ſame with that antique Dogma firſt delivered by 
Plato, and after afferted by his Followers, that all things 
in the Univerſe are Zrimate, that is, are naturally en- 
dowed [ «18:04 ui kurounoie ] with Senſe and Self- 
motion ; which hath been ſufficiently impugned by 4 


 riftotle, Lucretius, Gaſſendus, and all others, who have 


refuted Plato's DoQtrine de Animamundi, upon which 
it is grounded. Not that 1 reject this opinion of natu- 
ral Senſe, or Perception attributed to all things, but 
that Iam not yet convinced of the truth of it : &, Z»ſ- 
prentis et, aliis dogmata illa aut commenadare, aut convel- 
lere, de quorum veritate ipſemet adhuc dubitat, And well 
may I Reend my aſſent to this opinion, which gives 


tothings inanimate-ſuch Faculties, which my Pliloſo- 


phy will not grant to any but rational Creatures. Nor 
indeed Would either Zacretins, or Des Cartes, For the 


former, though, according to the Zpicurean Hypotheſis, 


which he in all things followed, he attributes to froms 
(oras he calls them ) Solida Primoraia rerum, a Spon- 
taneous Mobility ; nevertheleſs denies, that they are 
naturally moved with XKzowledz or Deſign, in theſe Ver- 
ſes. (Lib. 2.) 


* Nam neq, conſilio debent tardata morari, 
<< Vee perſcrutari primordia ſingula queq;, 


Up wideant, qua quidg; geratur cum ratione. 


And the Zater, in one of his Epiſtles to er/ennmns 


-4{ Zpiſftol. parte 2. epifſt. 44.) where he ſtrictly examines 
© the Do&rine of a certain ſon, that aſcribed to even 
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the moſt minute particles of Matter, a Power of moy-. 
ing themſelves, and other ingenite propenſions { the 
very ſame, I gueſs, with thofe ſappoſed to be inſepa- 
-rably conjoyn'd with Natural Perception ) plainly 'de- 
clares his Judgment of the unreaſonableneſs thereof, 
in theſe Words. Nor probo indiviſibilia iſts, neq; natu- 
«© rales, quas illis tribuit, propenſiones ; iftiuſmodi enim 
*«propenſuones 1h{q, intellefta concipere nequeo,e ne irrati- 
* onalibus quidem animalibus- tale quidquam tribuo: Sed 
* quicquid: in illis appetitus, aut propenſtones Vocamns, 
«per ſoles Mechanice regulas explico. | | 
Theſe two preliminary Advertiſements premiſed, 
I come into the direQ- way of my intended-diſquiſition. . 
That the Ze of Mar doth both originally ſpring, and: 
perpemally depend from the intimate conjunttion and 
union of his Reaſonable Soul with his Body; is one of thoſe 
few Afﬀertionsin which all Divines and natural Philoſo-. 
phers unanimouſly agree. - And they have reaſon. For, 
while the rational Soul continues in the Body, ſo long | 
Life continues ; and-when the ſame is ſeparated from 
the Body, in that very moment of Time, Death ſucceeds.. 
Now this rational Soul being by moſt wiſe Men grant- 
ed to be a pure Spirit, or ſubſtance merely Spiritual ; 
it is from thence neceſſarily conſequent, that the Zife 
of it 15 Subſtantial, that is, the very ſubſtance of it, 
_ conſidered { as Metaphyſicians love. to ſpeak) mo» in 
ordine ad «fſe per ſe, ſed-in ordine ad operationes. For, . 
we dull-brain'd Mortals, to whom 1t 1s not granted, to 
be able to conceiye the nature of Beings purely Spiritu- 
al, by notions adzquate tot ; according to the Module: 
of our underſtanding, diſtinguiſh even in Azpels, their 
ſubſiſtence Fundamental, from their Fnergetic Nature: 
although in reality both are the fame ſubſtance, but 
diverſly conſidered. For, this ſubſtantial Life, though- 
it may be, as. to its Operations, by the fame Divine 
Power - 
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Power that gave it, fuſpended ; cannot yet. be wholly 
taken away, fo, asthat it ſhould after continue to be a 
Spirit, Becauſe if a Spirit be ſuppoſed to be deprived 
of Life, the very ſubſtance of it muſt alſo be ſuppoſed 
to be at the ſame time annihilated. For, who can con- 
ceive 10 groſs a contradiQtion, as a dead Ange! ? The 
{ame may. be as truly ſaid alſo of a Rational Sow, 
which is allowed to be a Spirit too. Wherefore the 
Life of it is ( as I affirmed ) Subſtantial and Eſſential, 
and conſequently incapable to be taken away, unleſs 
the Soul or Spirit it felf be at the ſame time annihilated. 
'Which the Omnipotent Creator can indeed, when he 
ſhall ſo pleaſe, do : but it doth not appear from any 
place of holy Scripture, that he either hath done, or 
'ever will doit : and therefore let no man doubt of the 
Immortality of his Soul. 


Sic etewim lethi prectuſa "ſt janua menti. 


From this our fundamental /poſition then, that the 
Life of a Man is in his rational Soul eſſentially ; it fol- 
lows of neceflity, that the ſame Life cannot be in his 
Body too eſſentially, but. by way of Participation or 
Communication. Not is it difficult to concerve in our 
mind, tharthe Life of the Body, being ſeparable from 
It, is only communicated to it, or derived from ano- 
ther thing of a different Nature. For, if a ſubſtance 
eſſentially living, be intimately united toianother ſub- 
ſtance of ts own nature void of Late ; the thing com- 
poled of thoſe two ſubſtances 1o united, mult have 
Lite: but fo, that the firſt. part live ſubſtaztially or by 
virtue of its Eſſence; the other, only by participation 
'of thateſſential Life. Certain theretore 4t is and evi- 
dent, that the /Zife of a 4Zan comes immediately 
from, and depends upon the Preſence of his rational 
Bbb 2 Soul 
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Sol in his Body.. Which is the Truth-we ughtalier. 
Ifay, immediately; becauſe the Life of the Soul is origt- 
nally from God , who created it a living Subſtance.. 

Of the Souls-of Brute-Animals, the ſame may not be 
affirmed. - For though it be true indeed, that their Souls 
alſo are the Principle or Fountain whence Life is com- 
municated'to the Bodies they inform; yer *tis equally 
true, that theſe Souls being Material or Corporeal,; 
theip Life-cannot- be efſential to the matter; of: which 
they are compoſed, but flows from, and depends up- 
on the determinate Modification of that matter, from 
which their Souls Reſult. So that in Brutes, as it is. 
the Mode or. manner: of the diſpoſition of the Matter, 
not ſimply the matter it ſelf, that conſtitutes the Soul : 
So it is the Hypoſtaſis or ſubſiſtence- of the ſame Mode, 
upon which alone the Life, that is, the A&, Energy 
and Vigor of the Soul depends. No wonder then, if. 
we believe the Souls. of all Brutes to be by their nature. 
Mortal, and to be aQuually diſſolved, together with: 
their Bodies, by Death. | 

That I may explain. what underftand'by the- A7o- 
dification of the matter. which is- here ſuppoſed to con- 
ſtitute the Soul of a Brute ; give me leave, in this. 
place to make a ſhort halt (for it is not a digrefſion ) 
while Ibriefly declare what my ſentiments re. concern- 
ing the Souls of Brutes. 
 Thumbly, and with: Submiſſion to wifer Heads, con- 
ceive ( 1 ) That the diverſity of kinds obſerved amon 
Brutes, proceeds immediately from the divers Moditi- 
cations of the common matter of their Souls, and the 
reſpeCtively divers Organizations. of their Bodies : 
from both which by admirable artifice conjoyned and 
united into one- complex: Syſtem or Machine, various 
faculties and proprieties. muſt of neceſſity reſult, by 
which thoſe ſeveral kinds are among themſelves diſtin- 
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guiſhed. ( 2) That the Specific or determinate Modi- 
fication of the Soul, and reſpective. Organization of 
the Body, in every diſtin& kind ; is-to be wholly attri- 
buted to the Plaſtic virtue or formative Power innate 
and affixed. to the Seed of the Generants. ( 3) That 
* this Plaſtic virtue 1s originally founded in the ſtill effica> 
cious Fiat pronounced in the att of Creation, by the 
Divine ArchiteC& of all things : who commanding at 
Animals to increaſe- and multiply, gave them at: the 
ſame time power to fulfill that Command, by endow- 
ing their Seed with an aCtive Principle to form, and 
impreſſing upon that Agent, a certain idea or exemp- 
lar, according. to which. it is obliged and directed how 
to form, andnort otherwiſe; provided che Matter up- 
on which ir operates, be obedient and ſuſceprible of 
that Idea. So that the Idea firſt conceived in the Dti- 
vine Intelle&t, and then preſcribed as a Pattern tothe 
Plaſtic Spirit, with which the genital matter is-impreg- 
nated ; being-not-in all kinds, nay not in any two kinds 
of Animals one and the ſame, but- a peculiar Idea af- 
ſigned to each kind : it comes to paſs, that the Plaſtic 
Spirit thus direGted; regulated, and confined by the 
Law of Nature, doth out: of that genital matter forne 
the Soul, and Organize the Body of every Brute Ani-- 
mal of any one of thoſe numerous kinds, exaaly ac- 
cording to the prototype of that kind: And by this. 
means I conceive all Brutes to be generated, both SouF 
and Body ; and their diſtinQ- Species, without- confu- 
ſion, or tnnovation, conſerved throughout all ages. 

If I conceive amiſs, be pleaſed tocconfider, that mas - 
ny excellent W its, treating of the ſame Subject, have 
done ſo before me; and that the Theorem it {elf is fo 
abſtruſe, that, as Cicero'( 2. Tuſculan.) ſaid of the va- 
Tous. Opinions of Philoſophers about the nature of a: 
Soul, Harum Sententiarum que veraſit, Deus won oo 
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derit, que wveriſmmillima, magna queſtio eſt : 10 may1 
ſay, Man may diſpute, what is moſt probable, but God 
alone knows whar is true, concerning the Souls of 
Beaſts, and their production. | | 
Notwithſtanding this darkneſs of my way, I muſt 
adventure togo alittle farther init, and endevor to ex- 
plain-( 1) What the Sutarce of a Sexſitive Soul is, or 
of what Particles 1t 1s contexed; (2) In what the 
Z.sfe or AQt and Vigor of it conliſteth ; and { 3) What 
are the primary Zunttions and Operations of it. 
As tothe £17 then, it ſeems highly probable, that 
a Sexfitive Soul is-not a pure Spirit ( ob as the ratt- 
onal Soul of Man is) but a meer Body, yet a moſt ſub- 
tileand extremely thin one, as being context of moſt 
minute and moſt ſubtile Corpuſcules or Particles. For, 
if it were /xcorporeal, it could neither aC&t, nor ſuffer in 
the Body which it animate's or informs: not AF, be- 
cauſe it could not touch any part ; not Sffer, becauſe 
t could not be touch't by any part of the Body. But 
that it doth both a& and ſuffer in the Body, is moſt e- 
vident from its Senſations of external Objects, from its 
affe&ts or Paſſions conſequent to thoſe Senſations, from 
the motions 1t cauſeth in the Members reſpeQtive to 
thoſe Paſſions, and from its Union and conſenſion with 
the Body 1n all things, I call it therefore a Body, and 
lay, that it is compoſed, or by an admirable contex- 
ture, made up of moſt, thin and moſt ſubtile Particles, 
ſuch perhaps as are moſt ſmooth and moſt round, like 
thoſe of Flame or Heat : becauſe otherwiſe it could not 
diffuſe it ſelf ſo ſwiftly through, nor cohere within with 
the whole Body and all parts of it; and becauſe when 
it departs out of the Body, the Body 1s not perceived 
to loſe any the leaſt thing of its former Bulk, Figure, 
or Weight ; no more than a Veſſel of Wine loſes by 
the exhalation of its Spirits, or a piece of —-” | 
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loſes by emiſſion of its Odor. So that we may ima- 
gine, that if the whole ſenſitive Soul of an Elephant 
were conglomerated or condenſed, it might be contain- 
ed in a place no bigger than a Cherry-ſtone. 

Theſe conſtituent particles or Elements of a Senſitive 
Soul, I ſuppoſe to be for the moſt part analogous to the 
nature of Fire : becauſe the natural heat of all Ani- 
mals comes from the Soul , and their Life conliſteth 
in that Heat. | 


I alſo ſuppoſe them to be at firſt conteined in the: 


genital matter : the molt {pirituoſe or aCtive particles 
of which are in the aCt of formation, by the Plaſtic 
Virtue Selected, Diſpoſed, Formed, and as it were 
contexed into a little Soul; and the groſſer or leis agil 
framed by degrees into an organical Body of competent 


dimenſions, and of Figure anſwerable to the Specific 
Idea by the Divine Creator pre-ordained and aſhgned' 
to that Species, to which the Generants belong. And 
this I ſuppoſe, becauſe tlie brisk , vigorous and ſwift 
motions of the Soul in the Body, require it to be: 


compoled of particles moſt ſubtile and aCtive ; and be- 


cauſe as well the Soul, as the Body, is by all Philoſo-- 


phers granted to be formed of the ſeminal matter z and 


becauſe otherwiſe Brutes cannot be properly faid to- 


generate their like 7 Specie, and by conſequence, the 
Power to that end entailed upon them, by the firſt and 
univerſal command of God, izer:ſcite ac multiplicami-: 
zi, Would be rendr'd of no effect. : 
\ Tfarther ſuppoſe, that this Embryon Soul after this: 
manner newly formed, or as 1t were kindled, is dayly 
augmented, by acceſſion and aſſimilation of like Parti- 
cles, as the Body 1s augmented out of the. grofſer and 
6 fugitive Parts, of the Aliment : till both Soul and+ 
Body have attain'd to the ſtandard of Maturity, or per- 
feQtion. of growth; thenceforth lowly declining in Viz 
| | | gor, . 
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gor, by degrees anſwerable to thoſe of their aſcent, till 
they arrive at their final Period, Death, which dif- 
ſolving the ſy{tem or contexture of the Soul, leaves the 
Particles of which it was compoled, to fly away, and 
vaniſh into Aire; and the Body to be reſolved into its 
firſt Principles, by ſlower corruption. For, Nutriti- 
on and Augmentation are (as yeſterday I proved |) Ope- 
rations of the Plaſtic Virtue continually reforming the 
whole Animal : and the duration or ſubſiſtence of the 
Soul ts the Vinculum of the whole compoſition or con- 
cretion. So that the Soul may be, by an apvoſite 
Metaphor, called the Sa/t or Condiment that preſerves 
the fleſhy parts of the Body from putrefaQtion ; as the 
Spirits of Wine preſerve the whole Mats, of Liquor 
through which they are diffuſed, from loſing its Vigor 
and generoſe quality : and according to that oraculous 
ſaying of Hippocrates, 4vxy dl queroa patxgt bardTse, 
the Soul is always generated anew till Death. Which 
very thing 15argument enough to evince, that if it be 
not really a moſt thin Flame, finer and more gentle 
than that ariſing from the pureſt Spirit of Wine burn- 
ing within a paper Lantern, it is at leaſt very like to 
Flame. For, as this, fo that is every- moment regene- 
rated,at once periſhing and reviving : periſhing by con- 
tinual diſſipation of ſome Particles, and reviving by 
continual accenſion of others out of its proper aliment ; 
the more ſubtile and ſulphureous Particles of the Blood 
ſerving to repair the decays of the Soul, as the groſſer 
Particles of the [uccus nutritins 2re convenient to recruit 
the exhauſted ſubſtance of the Body. So that it was 
not without reaſon, that Democritus, Epicurus, Lucre- 
tins, and Hippocrates, among the Antients ; and among 
the Moderns, Fernelius, Heurnins, Carteſius, Hogelan- 
aus, Hoxoratus Faber, and Dr. HYillis, held the Soul 
of a Brute to be of a firy ſubſtance: and that if 
himkc 
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hiwſelk:.called it »39 tore; ard that the: Zd. Chanced. 
lor Bacon'( natural Heft. :centar, 7. ) tnakes one of the 
two radical: differences between Plants and Animals, 


to conſiſt in this, that the Spirits of living Creatures bold 


more of Flame. 


Finally Toordcive;: that this ſenſitive Soul; however - 


it be a thing  mixt- or compoſed of Particles -among. * 


themſelves in Magnitude, Figure, Poſition, an1 Moti- 


on ſamwhat various, is notwithſtanding by admirable 
Artifice. o conſtituted, and the parts 'of it ſo. contem- 
perate-and.context; ;that it'is. made one moſt; them, and 
yet continued and coherent ſubſtance, diffuſed through 
the whole Body. Nor can its component Particles, 
while it ſubifts in the Body, be diſſociated ( otherwiſe 
than. by| their own /evolation, which is. inſtiatly-ſup- 
plied by the acceſſion-and 'unition of athers:)'no-moxe 
thanthe natyral ſmell, colour, or taft can be ſeparated 
from an Apple, Peach-or any other Fruit. - This uni- 
verſal diffsfon. of; it; through the /Bady; 1s: what , the 
Z4. Chancellor Bacop calls, [Branching, of the Spirits (in 
Nat. Hiff. Cent. 71. Paragraph. t') where he ſaith; the. 
| Spirits of things | Aniniate are all continued with them- 
ſetves, and branched in Veins and ſecret Canales,' as Blood 
is, and what Dr;, ##ills-calls, Coextenſionof the Soyl 
to all parts.of the Body: Granting; then; that this 
moſtthin, -continnedand diffuſed Subſtance is: contein- 
ed in the Body, and as it were coherent with the ſame, 
thereby ſyſtained and bounded; we may with the more 
probability conceive; that it is to. the-Body'the cauſe of 
all the' Faculties, Attions, Paſſions,” and 'Motions be- 
longing to its Nature, as the Organ: of-ſuch- a Soul; 
-thatit keeps the Body together, at once both conferv- 
ing, .aQuating, [managing and governing it ; and that 
:it can be no [more ſeparated! from; the::Boady;: withour 
tbe diſſolution; thereof, -than the Odorcambe ſeparated 
tio! Ceo. * from 
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. and things inanimate, which Zacretier elegantly call's 


from 'Praakincenſe;'wikhour deſtroying 'this-natots: of 
it.;  Amdxhis'Irhigk ſufficient .to-Siplainwhar:Tcon- 
ecive.of the rf quzſtion-propoled;-w4z, of what Sob- 
age Soul of:a\Brute- is, andi:of what! Particles 
COm ed. | - ARVY IK 
19 hoe the Second, wiz. nibereits the Life of ſack & Soul 
doth conſeff; 'irfeerms tome probable;:that fince Tife;ac- 
cording to the general notion of it, -is nothing but 'Uſw x 
gualem vigor is, mobilitatiſy;. facultaturm atrvarim jus 
ret, cub w icheTifeoFa fenſuive Soul is immediate. 
ly founded in'a certain 420ri0n of the: aQtive'and: fpiri 
tnoſe Particles of which it is compoſed : as the Lite of 
an Animal confifteth m the contimuation of the ſame 
determinate Motion of thoſe Spirits;; by which it was 
at firftkindledi; /knd of che aQtual exerciſe! of the ' Fa- 
culcies that emerge or reſult from the union of the 
Soul with its Body, by the Fabrick of the various Or- 
gans thereof adapred to perform ali the various FunQi- 
ons, Offices and-AQtions:requifite toconfummate the 
mature of fuch anAnimal i Specze.” What kind of 
Motion-thatiis, in which,” as in'its Origine,- I conceive 
this Life to be founded ; I ſhall by and by declare, when 
I come to w__ what is the | immediate Swbjef# or 
Seat of Life; "having firft endeavor'd" to ſolve the 
' '7hird Queſtion'ipropoſed; 'wt. what are the princi- 
pal Faculties and Operations uf 4 ſenſitive Soul. Theſe 
then are( as ye well know ) all comprehended in Life, 
Senſe, and motion Animal :' of which Iſhall here con- 
fider only the Second, reſerving the Firft tillby and by, 
and the Left till the'Clew'of tmy method hath brought 
me totreat of it/in'its —_ place. 
- As to the Faculty of Senſe therefore, which oonſti- 
xutes 'the chief difference between living Creatures 


” 


axis ipfins aninie, and the extinion'or toral priva- 
FOR 


titrofwhich-is-Dearh; [Goce: Thews ppoled wn 
es to be :2/atetial'or 'Corpoxeab, \Lmuſi; 
for! whereby ſhes qualified; Rot ods 
Jn 7 ſemerrd) Objefisy bytito-bealleſconidi 
all:her Perceptions, in: [4atttr; aftby:; a-tentain 
reculiar maimer, f or ſo diſpoſed or. modified ;: and 
in nothing clſe, left] recede Eadeh _— fition. Bur 
in what matter-is'it moſt likely to, be und, whatſo- 
ever the determidate 'modification requiſite to create 
ſuch a Power ſhall 'at length beiimagined to-be:. in'tho 
Matter of the '.Sou/ herſelf, .orin that ofthe Body ſhe 
animates. Truly, if we diſtinly examine either: tho | 
Soul or Body:of 'a Brute, as notigonjoyned and: united 
into one''Compoſitem:; weſhall have-alhard: tak. of it; 
to find in either of them,-or _ —_ x wa _— 
rial SubjeA'\whatſoever, any thing; 
reaſonably attribute ſuch a Power: ED ning. and ſelf 
moving. Butz/iflwetogliden the! Beutsz::45 a:Bo; 


dy —_ and by: Divin&Artiofan infinite Wiſdom 
np and —_ pb era par na U- 


ult, * 
ends hn WGch it was EY 'Do CEE 
—_ awhile awic ;Epghper,anit:(drionfly 
molars p aehearry poviers-00d effects of then!. 


they. arcall indeed:of. :Jolicand Hons 
Compal they and yet alone nt nn pas \ 
mn and dns eh cr various pars 45 hat merely 


fitions and mations:of them cons 

Feit nreNch. an jen Machine) thare-o gicceffarily, 

2 te certain-and,oonltant: mopeons :an{werablexo\ 
- intent. and ſcope ofthe. far-tranſcend-: 
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inventiot'sf Clocks'and Watches,. who could expeR, 
chine ſhould be :frurhed';> which::contiſting;-of ac few 
Wheels inderted* in- the: circumference, 'and! ia Spring 
commoediouſly: difpoſed, ſhould in its motions rival the 
Celeſtial Orbs, 'and withour'the help or direQtion of any 
external mover,-byrepered : revolutions; meaſure the 
fuccefſive Apacgs ofiTime, 'even to: Minutes and: Sec- 
orids;: as-exattly: :almoftas the revaliitions. of the. Ter: 
reſtial Globe it felf?: / And yet now ſuch -Machines are 
commonly made even-by ſome Black-Smiths, and Mens 
admiration 6f:there pretty artificelong fince ceaſed. If 
then in'vulgar: Mechanics; 'the :contrivance and advan: 
tagious difſpofitions! of 'marter,'be'more: noble: and eth- 
cacious' than matterir felf:-:certainly m' a//#ving ' Luto- 
mate: or Animal conliſting of 'an ative Soul and 'or- 
| wer ' intimately: united; the-/Powers emergent 

nite torce of: ſacty'a\Soul; and:from a-confpiracy) 
and egoperation of fo many, and: fo. various Organs; 
alt fo'admirably formed; ought 'to-be efteemed- incom- 
FR Choke: noble;: more: Energetic If the! arc of 

| f _——_ g- F. Bdies, 
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minio &f gubernatione, tam preclaya quotidie ſupra rerun 


/arum wires effiriantur ; quid ;ex Nature precepto ac 
regimine fieri putabimus, cujus ars ſolum' imitatrix eſt? 
Et ſi hominibus ſerviendo, tam admiranda perficiant q 
quid, quzſo, ab iis expettabimus, ubi inſtrumenta fuerint 
ins manu Dei ? Harv. in hb. de generat. Animal. exer- 


cit. 70. Could not He, think-ye, who by the voice 


of his Will call'd the World out of Chaos, and:made 
fo mariy myriads of diſtin beings out of one and 


the ſame univerſal Matter ;' could not He, Iſay, when 


he created Brutes, fo faſhion and' organize the vari- 
ous Parts and Members: of their Bodies, thereto aq- 
juſt' the finerandimore =Ctive contexture of their Souls, 
and impreſs fuch motions upon'thern, as-that from the 
union and'cooperation of both, a ſyndrome or confede- 
racy of Faculties ſhould arife, by which: they might 
be qualified and'inabled-to- hve; to-:perceive,- tro know 
their perceptions;” to'imove and a& reſpetively tothe 
proper ends and uſes-of their Creztion?' Undoubred- 
ly He coald ; and 'tis an Article of my belief, that He 
Gid\- 44; 5 AS | 

| When ye hear aChurch Organ, is it not-as delight- 
fal' to your Mind, 'sS the Muſtek” is: to' your” Ear, : to- 
confider how- f& many grateful' Notes and Conlorian: 
ces; that compoſe” tte charming Harmony; do all a- 
ric only. from Wind-blown .into a. ſet of. Pipes, gra- 
dually different'in length and” bore; and': ſucceſſively 
let into*them'by ttie-apertures' of their Valves? and: 
do-yo-nbt then obſerve, the effe of this artificialcins 
en upmine vn, pou oara arts wn os 
the! Hand'/of the ' Organi 4 ap y uporr it ?:.: e 


- like Hatinonyperhaps:ye have/ſornetimes-heard from. 
 Banifical Haier-Hork; thatplaid of its ſetf,withour the 


by:the force of a Stream: of Water opening and ſhur- 
* - ting 


x50 of a Muſician to preſs down the? Jacks, merely 
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ing the Valves by turns, and in an order:predelign'd 
Edie the harmonical Souads, Canſonances and 
wo4'y requiſite-to 'the compolitian, to. whigh. it. had 
. . Now to this Hydraulic. Organ ye. may compare 4 
Beaſt, whoſe ea 3a indeed, - reaſon of a cer- 
tain modification of her matter, qualified to perceive the 
various impreſſions made by objeQts upon the Nexves 
of the-inftruments of the Len, Ss 3 and to perform Mas 
ny trains of AQtions thereupon : is yet ſo limited in her 
Energy, that ſhe can pertorm no other aQtions, but 
ſuchas are (like the various parts of an harmonical 
Compoſition ) regularly preſcribed { as the Notes, of a 
Tune are pritdown on the tumbrellof our Inftrument ) 
by the Law of her Nature, and determined for the 
moſt part to the ſame ſcope, the Conſervation of her- 
{elf and the Body ſhe animates./ - So that ſhe ſeems qua- 
liked only to produce a Harmony: of Zife, Senſe and 
Motion: and this only from a certain i contextwre of the 
ſpirituoſe Particles of the matter of which ſhe is made, 
and from the reſpeQiive Organization of the Body in 
which ſheaQs. 440 rats » TIT 

_ Butfrom what kind of texture .ar moadjfication of the 
ipod Particles, doth the faculty of Perceiving:or 

icerning Objefs ariſe? For, what, I -have ; hitherto 
ſaid, istoo general to explain the, particular reaſpn'of 
the thing here-inquired, 454: = rations far, W865 
ſemtiens  creetur ex rebus jnſenſalibus'; whenceit is,. that 
a dorporeal-Soul;- compaſedof matter in, ir ſelf wholly 
void of Senſe, -acquires the power of ION- 1/1111 
-;{Lſay therefore, that this is; indeed the difficulty that 
remain's here: to;be ſolved 2 but ſuch 2.difficulty, that 
I dare-not attempt to ſalve; having much more reaſon 
to believe, 'thatit will to the end of the, World remain 
indi e For, to. comprehend, what gy +" 
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#fode 'of ompolition-or contexture of inſerſil Matter, 
chat is, oy ves to it the nature 'oreſſenceand facul- 
ties'of a ſexſsrive Soul; ſeems to me far to tranſcend 
the capacity of human underſtanding: and whoſoever 
ſhall with attention and Judgment read what that moſt 
acute , and/:no/ leſs protonnd- Philoſopher , Gaſſendns 
hath written on this Anigmatic Queſtion, Q#1 ſenſile 
gignt ex inſenſilibus poſſit ? ( inlib. 10, Diogen, Laertii ) 
will (I prefume ) with him conclude, Hanc rem widers 
onmihumand perſpicacia, & ſagacitate ſuperiotem. Leav- 
ing then'this Problem, as i Gotind it, deſperate z. and 
ending the halt I, with your permiſſion, made, to con- 
fider the nature, Life and Principal Faculties of aſen- 
fitive Soul : I proceed'to the” 7 H7RD capital Enqui- 
ry deſigned in this difoourſe, 3 WL 987 


HH AT Opinions Iat preſent hold to bermoft pro- 
bable, as well concerning the natureof.Life.in:general, 
as touching the different origines of Human; agdBru- 
tal Life in particular; ye have with obliging patience 


| heard. Be pleaſed withlike patience to hear alfo whar 


I have to fay, concerning the SH BF Z#CZ7 wherem 
= + both of Man and' Brutes. ſeems prunarzily to 
Subfsſt. Net 


<\| Thatthe Life of all Animals is origiaally 'as it; were 


Kindled in their Blood, we may learn from the wiſeft 


= of Men and Kings, Salomar himſelf. Who in his Book 
- of Wiſdom ( Cap. 2. v. 2. according] tothe Grec ver- 


- fiow 0f - the LXX-- Interpreters )-introducetly. impions 


Men diſcourſing among themfelyesof the ſhort,  incer- 
tain andeaſily extinguiſhable Life of Man, in-ths'man- 
ner's} #n-namvls # 130 4v, guiv _agiv, x2 6 Adyo; Zante 
Wn xipion; nogHas year; .quorriems fin off oflatiis in 16- 
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ibis vhoftris, io fermo' ſcintill « in motu corass'woftrs's 
which our laſt Tranſlators have this engliſhed ; for «be 
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Breath in our Naftrits is as 'Swwke;' and_« little Spark'in 
rhe moving of our Heart.  Forif by! wnvis # avon, &6 
Ady@s Zifebe underſtood; we may from this remarka- 
ble-cext fafely infer, that Sa/omonr was not far from 
holding/ the ſame: Opinion concerning the Fountain ar 
Origine df-Life, that is aſſerted by all ourmoderg Ana- 
tomilts, 'viz. that Zife firſt ariſeth from, and is perpe- 
tually as it were kindled anew by the motion of the Blood: 
though it beſcarce probable, he hadany the leaſt know- 
ledg of the perpetual 'Circnition or Circulation of the 
Blood, firſt diſcovered'to the World by our thence im 
mortal Dr. Harvey. 

And by one infinitely greater than Sz/omoz, even by 


the Author of Truth," and giverof Life, God himſelf, 


weare certainly taught; that the Life of all Animals, 
of what kind ſoever, isſeated primarily, and doth con- 
tinually ſubſiſt in the Blood, tanquans in ſubjeiFo [uo 
primordiali; or at leaſt in ſome certain humor analo- 
gous to Blood; 'and therefore not unworthy tobe call'd 
a vitel Humor. For in Zev#.-cap. 17. v. 14.) He 
faith exprefly, *Ayue mos 'oercs & poytobe, ori h {vx 
os onercs hue HuvTE ig: Ze ſhall eat the Blvod of no 
_ of Fleſh; for the Life. of all Fleſh is the Blood 
thereof. pa 
_-Being then by Divine Authority affured; that Life 
15 the Of-ſpring of the Blood, -and m—_ reſident 
therein; we may with good reaſon diſtinguiſh Life in- 


to Oriztnal, and Tufluent. | 
The Former is that,  whicty is perpetually as jt were 
kindled in'the -Blood paſſing through the Ventricles of 


'the Heart, not from 'the influx:of any adventitious 


Principle, but by the Sole power and enerpy of the 
vital Spirit itſelf contained in, and ruling the Bloud. 
For, the vite/ Motion itſelf comes immediately-from 
no other Principle but that ruling Spirit and there- 


fore _ 
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_ fore the LF of the lame Spirit is, by conſequence, /:- 
tz/. And foraſmuch as the reaſon of the aQtual Her 
of the Blood, conſiſteth only and wholly in that vital 
Motion ; that Heat alſo muſt be /ita!, and the regent 
Spirit, that ſuſcitates that motion, firſt in it ſelf, and 

n 11 the Blood, muſt be the true Fountain and O- 
rigin of the wire! Heat, This great truth certainly 
was not unknown to the Antients. For #irgil ſeems 
© R_ than hint it in that Verſe. of his ( e/£ze- 
id. lib. 10. ). 


Uns eademg; via ſenguis animuſq; ſequuntur : 


And Sides, where he faith,.'®1ue, 75 (rid. TE ov- 
%3Ts; alſo ( as Ariſtotle relates) Critias, who held, Sex- 
tire, maxime proprium eſſe anime, atq; hoc ineſſe prop- 
ter ſanguinis natwam. To theſe may be ſubjoyned 
Thales Mileſius , Diogenes, Heraclitus,' Alcmaon &c. 
whoall conſented in this poſition,” id a:imam: eſſe, quod 
ſue natura vim movend; obtineret. Evident it. is then, 
that this: DoQtrine, that the' vital Spirit is the principle 
of motion or heat, and conſequently of Original Life 
in the Blood, was taught by ſome of the antient Philo- 
ſophers ;- though probably not ſo clearly:and; fully, as 
by the Anatomiſts of our Age, who have had the ad- 
| vantage to:know. the whole myſtery of the Circuition 
of the Blood, whereof the former ſeem to! have been 
ignorant. | | | 

Hence it appears, how far thoſe of our late Wri- 
ters have erred from the Truth, who permitting their 
Phantacy to overrule their Judgment, and indulging I 
know not what - Chymical ſhall T ſay, or Chimerical 
1114 money drawn-from the contrariety ' between M- 
. coalr's and Acids, have confidently taught, that Life 
_ ariſeth from aconfli& or Fight, of two Antagoniſts, 

| Ddd whether 


_ 994 


men 


= Effe. 


whether: of !an-Aid.or:Seline-and 2 Lixivicſe z or of 
a Saline 3nd Salphnreoſe; or of the Bile, Chyve,. or a 
troeeres! Spirit and: the Blood. ; For, the wits! or ion 


really proceeds {as 1.ſaid ) fromthe very nature. of the 


thing which cauſethit ; that is, inthe Blood, from the 
vital Spirit regent of the Blood ; which being natwrally 
agil, ative and votaty, and alwaies endevoring to cx- 
tricateitſelf, neceſſarily contends with the-grofler parts 


that clogg and reftrain. it,; and by that contention ex- 


Cites motion in the Blood, andAuch a motion ypon-which 


the vitality of the Blood depends. Impoſlible therefore 


it is, that Iafe ſhould came tothe Blood from a nwtual 
confli& of extraneous or forein Principles, whatſoever 
they areſuppoſedtoibe../'i) {2 
The £eter or Influent Life is communicated from the 
Blood now impregnated with vital Spirits, to.all parts 
of the Body. Of which much remains to be ſpoke in 
1ts proper place. | 
Meanwhile, that we may know: what is to be under- 
ſtood per curriculum vite, the race or cours of Lite ; *tis 
neceſlary forus to runthrough all the. Uſes and Ads 
of the Blood, whileit flows in a Circle to-and through 
all parts of the Body. For, theſe being attcntively ſur- 
vey'd, will -at'laft reward: our diligence with Light e- 


nough todireftus to judge more clearly of the Power 


and Energy of as well Orginal, as Influent Life. But 
firſt (for perſpicuites fake ) we mult adyert, that 4- 
terioſe Blood ſeems to difler from Fenoſe, chiefly:nthys; 


that in Arteriole Blond , the Heat or Motion Vital 


| for both are one thing, and fo we ſhall by and by 


find them to be ) 45 «d#we/; in venoſe, only in the way 
or diſpofitionto become aftual ;- as' will appear fromour 

following diſcourſe concerning the As .of the Blood 
ta the race of Life. Ie 
Which are accompted in maar five;vie. (1) a 

"3 a. 
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al Generation of yr. 0g Life, or :of vital motion br 
heat in the Blood itſelf; / 2 ) Excitation of-the Pulſe 
of the Heart and Arteries; (3) Diftribution, of the 
Blood by virtue of that pulſation; (4) Communica- 
* | tionof Life to all parts of the Body, by means of that 
- diſtribution ; and (5) Reduftion of arteriole Blood 
; to the ſtate of Venoſe ; the exhalations of it being firft, 
: partly conſumed, partly condenſed and abforp't intothe 


Lympheduas. Of each of the AQs we mult particu» 


| larly enquire. | 
| The #7R ST AQ, viz. the Generation of Original 
Life in the Blood it ſelf, ſeems'to be perform'd in this 
manner. The vital Spirit, reQor of the Blood, by its 
own natural force expanſive energy endevors to 
| exagitate and expand the Blood: now again brought 
, into the Ventricles of_ the Heart : while the groſſer 
| parts of the Blood, by their nature more ſhuggilh and 
unaQtive, reſiſt and hinder that endevor to expanſion. 
From this reſiftence ar checking, inſtaftly ariſes a cer- 
| tain ColluQation or mutual ſtriving between the ex- 
panſive motion or. endeyor of the vital Spirits, on one 
| part; and the renitency of the grofler parts of the Blood, 
| on the other. And from this ColluCtation, an aQual 
Heat is quickly excited or kindled'in the Blood: aCtual 
Heat being nothing elſe but an expanſive Luftztion of 
the Particles: of the Body or Subjet in which i i; 
as the illaftrious Lord Chancellor Bacey ) hath with ad- 
mirable' ſagacity, from tnany inſtances-:colkeQed, i» 
hiſtoria calidi, in novi Organi Pag. 218. © Secing there- 
fore, thatthis motion of the Blood conſiſteth in the ex- 
panſive endevor of the- Spirits, and-the- reluQtation' of 


the other parts of it 5- this ' Motion / conſequently /is) 
aitwal Heat. But, becauſe this expanſive LuCtationis - 


© not hoſtil or noxious, but Amicable, Benign, and tend- 
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| Ing not only to the conſervation of the Blood, -but al- 
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ſo to the exaltation of all its Faculties and Operations ; 
and becauſe it comes ( as I faid a little before ) from 
within, from the Spirit conteined in, and ruling the 
Blood : therefore the Motion or Heat thence "> Zr 
is alſo Vital. Forin that very expanſive motion of the 
_— doth the formal reaſon of Life originally con- 
ſilt. 

This being a Theorem not a little abftruſe, and of 
very great Moment, chiefly to Phyſicians; *tis requi- - 
ſite, I ſhould endevor both to clear and eſtabliſh it. 
That I may do fo, I begg leave to ſet before you a 
ſhort Series or Train of certain Propoſitions ; of which 
the ſubſequent depending: (like the Links of a Chain ) 
_ the antecedent, they may atlengrh convince you 
of the Truth from thence to be concluded. ; 


PROPOS. I. 
That Heat is only Motion. 


THe verity of this is apparent (1) From Flame, 
_ * whach is perpetually and violeatly Moved. {-2 Y 


From the like agitation of all parts of fervent or þoyl- 
ing Liquors; (3 ) From the incitation. and increment 
of Heat. cauſed by Motion; as in blowing: up 'Fire 
by Bellows or Winds : ( 4 ) From the very ex- 
tinCtion of Fire and Heat by all ſtrong compreſſion, 
which arreſteth the Motiontherxeof, and inſtantly caul- 


eth it to ceaſe - ( 5) From hence, that moſt Bodies: 
are deſtroyed, at leaſt ſenſibly altered by all Fire, and: 
by ſtrong and vehement Heat; which introducing a: 
Tumult, Perturbation, and rapid Motion upon their: Þ/. 
Parts, 


\ 
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parts, by degrees totally diſſolves the coheſion or con- 
 tinuity of them. Nevertheleſs this Propoſition is to be 
underſtood with due limitation; or as it ſtands for the 
Genus of Heat: not that Heat generates Motion, or 
that Motion generates Heat always ( tho both theſe be 
in ſome things true ( but-that Hear it ſelf, or the very 
eſſence of Heat is Motion, and nothing elſe ; yet a cer- 
tain peculiar ſort of Motion, or lmited by the diffe- 
rences to be ſubjoyned, - ©», | 
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That Heat is an E xpanſive motion, by which a 
Body ſtrives to dilate it ſelf, and recede into a 
larger ſpace, than what it before poſſeſſed. 


His alſo 1s evident ( 1) In Flame, where the 
Fume or Fat Exhalation manifeſtly widens.itſelf, 

and ſpreads into Flame ; ( 2) Ia all boyling Liquors, 
which ſenſibly ſwell, riſe up, and emit Bubbles ; ſtill 
urging the y_ of ſelf-dilation, untill they become 
 moreextenſe, and are turned into Vapor, or Smoke, 
or Aire; ( 3.) In Wood and allother combuſtible mat- 
ter ſet ©on Fire, where is ſometimes an exudation. of 
moyſture, alwaies an evaporation ; (4) in th&emelt- 
ing of Metals; which being moſt compaQt Bodies, do- 
not eaſily ſwell and dyate themſelves ; and yet the 
Spirit of them, _—_ once excited by Fire, þegins in- 
ntly to dilate itſelf, and continues to puſh away and: 
drive off the groſler parts, till thefr coherence being in- 
terrupted, they become liquid : and ifthe Heat be "_ 
| | anck 
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and more intended, it diffolves and converts much. of 
the fixed Metal into a volatil Subſtance ; Gold only 


| excepted: (5) ina Staff of Wood or Cane, which 


being heat in Hot Efabers, becomes eaſily flextble ; a 
fign .of internal dilatation: (6) In Aire above all 
things, which inſtantly and manifeſtly expands itſelf 
by a little Heat : (7) In the contrary nature of Cold; 
which contrats moſt Bodies, forcing them into nar- 
rower ſpaces, and ſhrinking their dimenſions , ſothat . 
in extreme Froſts, Nayls have been obſerved to falt out- - 

of Doors, and Veflels of Braſs to crack, with many 
other admirable effeAts of great Cold, noted by the 
Honourable Ar. Boy! in his. moſt accurate Hiſtory of 
Cold. So that Heat and Cold,. _— they do many 
aQtions common to both, are yet e d;ametro contraries 
in this; that Heat gives a Motion expanſive and di- 
lating, but Cold gives a Motion contraQtive and con- 
denſing. 


PROPOS. 
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PROPOS. III. 


That Heat is a Motion expanſive , not uniformly 
_ through the whole Subjet, but through the leſſer 
Particles thereof ; not free, but checkt, hinder d, 


and repulſed or reverberate : So that the lotion 


» becomes imterrupt, alternative, perpetually tremb- 
lmo, and ſtrivmg, and incited by that reſiſtence 
 . - and repuls. Whence comes the Fury 0 
Fire and Hear pent in and oppoſed in their 
Expanſion. | 


® 


'S.. this we have inſtances. ( 1 ) In Flame, boyl- 
ing Liquors, melted Metals, glafs Saran 
| all which perpetually tremble, ſwell up, and again 
ſubſide alternately: (2) In Fire, which burns. more 
fiercely, and ſcorches more ardently in froity Wea- 
ther: (3) in common : Weather-glaſſes ; in which 
when the Aire is expanded uniformly and equally, 
without impediment or repuls, no Heat is percerved : 
but if you hold a Pan of burning Coals near the bot- 
tom, andat the ſame time put aClath dipped in cold 
Water upon the top; the check and repuls thereby 
iven to the expanſion of the Aire, will cauſe' a mani- 
teſt trepidation in the Water, and intend the borrow- 
ed Heat of it. ( 4) In Winds pent in, which though 
they break forth with very great violence, ſo that 
_ their motion muſt needs be extremely rapid: and dila- 
. ting ; do not yet fromthenceconceiveany fenſ(ible Heat : 
becauſe the motion. is in.all the particles of them a 
Y» 
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ly, and proceeds uniformly, without check or inter- 
Tuption ; whereas in the burning Wind, from thence 
called by Ariftotle ( is Meteor. ) Ter9%, great heat 


| kems to be- generated from' the frequent repulſes 
_and repercuſſions of its rapid Motion, inſomuch that 


it ſcorches where it blows; chiefly in narrow and 
deep Vallies, where it is kept in on both.ſides, and 
wheePd about into eddies or Whurle-Winds.: (5) In 
the very manner of Y#/:0z or burning, which is al- 
ways tranſaQed through the minute Pores ofthe Body 
burnt, ſo that U/io» doth always undermine, and 
penetrate, and prick, as if it were done by the points 
of a great many Needles. Thence it ſeems to come 
alſo that Ave Fortis, Chryſulca and other diffolving 
Liquors ( if proportionate to the Body on which they 
aa) do the work of Fire, by their penetrating, pun- 
gent, and corroding Motions. 


PROPOS. IV. 


That this expanſive, repulſ”d, alternative and penetras 
ting Motion requiſite to the generation of Heat, 
ought to be alſo rapid ; and to be made by Parti- 
cles, minute indeed, but not reduced to extreme ſubs 
_ | 


e verity of this propoſition may be colleQed 

KK (1 ) Fromacomparation of the works of Fre, 
with the works of 7ime or Age. For, Age dries, 
conſumes, undermines, and incinerates, no leſs than 


- Fire, yea far more ſubtilly.: but becauſe the motion 


that 


__ 
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that cauſes theſe effeds, is both very ſlow, and per- 


formed by. Particles extremely minute ; therefore no 
ſenſible Heat is thereby produced. (2) from compa- 
Ting the diſſolution of Gold, with that of 7ro; the 
firlt, in que Regis, the other in Aqua Fortis, For 
Gold is diſſolved calmly,without tumult or efferveſcence 
raiſed in the diſſolvent : Iron, not without vehement 
excitation of Heat : probably becauſe in Gold, the in- 
mw of the Water of Separation is flow, mild, and 
ubtilly inſinuating, and the: yeilding of the parts of 
the Gold eaſy ; but in Iron, the ingreſs is rough, dif- 
ficult, and with conflidt., the parts of the Iron with 


greater obſtinacy reſiſting the motion of the difſol- - 
vent. ('3 ) From Gangrens and Mortifications ; which 


invade and ſpread without inducing miuch either of 
heat or pain, by reaſon the motion of putrefaCtion is 
both ſlow, and performed hy Particles extremely ſub- 
til; otherwiſe it would certainly cauſe Pain in the 
part affeQed. | 

Now from 'theſe Propoſitions / the three latter of 
which are certain mecellity Limitations of the firſt ) 
we may deduce this genuine concluſion ; That Hear 
is a certain Motion, expanſive, checkt or repulsd, ftriv- 
ing, quickned or incited by oppoſition, perform'd by mi- 
 nute Particles, and with conflict and ſome impetuoſity. 

Whichto me { I declare) ſeems to be ſo perſpicuous 
and convincing, that I dare promiſe, rhat if any man 
| be ableto excite a Motion tending to dilatation or ex- 
panſion of the Movent, and then to repreſs that motion, 
{o asthe dilatation may not proceed equally and uni- 
formly, but prevail and be repnlſed alternately: he ſhall 
thereby moſt certainly generate' Heat in the Body 
whoſe parts are ſo moved, -of what kind or conſtitu- 


tion ſoever the Body ſhall be. For, whether 1t bea - 


Body Elementary ( as they ſpeak )-or luminoſe or 
F0 Eee Opaque ; 
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opaque; rare, or denſe ; locally expanſed or contein'd 
within the bounds of its firſt dimenſions ; tending to 

diſſolution, or remdining in its ſtate ; whether it be 
Animal, Vegetable, -or Mineral; Water, or Oyl, or 


Aire, or any other fubſtance ſuſceptive of the Motion 


deſcribed ; 1t will make no difference, as tothe effeR 
aimed at, the produQtion of aQtual Heat. 
Why then ſhould Inor believe, that Nature hath in- 


- Riruted ſuch an aftual Motion or Heat in the Blood of 


Animals, that Life Original might be therein perpe- 
tually generated : fince'to make that aQtual Hear alſo 
Vital, nothing more is required ( as I ſaid before ) but 
that it ariſe from an imernal Principle or Mover, wzz. 
the vital Spirits ingenite in the Blood; and that it be 
amicable, benign and placid, as-in the State of Health 
it always is; andfinoce both thoſe requiſite conditions 
or qualifications are found in the motion-of the Blood? 
If 1n the aſſertion of the precedent Propoſitions, or in 
the deduQtion of my concluſion from them, 1 have 
fromweakneſs of Judgment, admitted any Paralogifm ; 
ſhall receive the iGorery dareof as a {ingular favor 
from-any 'man of greater perſpicacity, -and more skil- 
ful in the artof reaſoning rightly, and will ingenuouſly 
aoknowledg and retract my error. Meanwhile I -ac- 
quieſce in this -per{waſion, that'the vital Heat of Ani- 
mals, isan expanſive Motion of the Spirits of the;Blood, 


 fomewhat checkt or repulſed, but ſtill -endeyoring 


with ſufficient force, and alternately prevailing : which 
I owe, partly tothe Ld. -Chancellor Bacon ( i#\nowo 
Organo, ubi agit de prerogativis inſtantiarum, 'in vin- 
'demiatione '1.) partly te his equal ſeQator, Dr. Gliſſon, 
who had the felicity to 'improve whatſoever .he had 
borrowed, and 'to raiſe illuſtrous Theories from-ob- 

ſcure hints. | ; | 
. But-holda little, and give-me ſpace to-refiet _ 
what 
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what Þ have latdly {aid, | Have I not in this place in- 
curred the Soy being acculed CE ———_ my- 
felf? *Tis not half an Hour fiace 1 declared ' my aflent 
to that common Doftrine of all Theologs, and moſt 
Philoſophers, that the Life of a Man doth originally 
fpring from, and perpetually depend upon the unjon 
of hisrational Soul with his Body. And now I affirm, 
that the Life of all Anioals ( Man himſelf not ex- 
cepted ) conſifts .n the expanſive motion of the Spir- 
its in their Blood. Axe not-thele two aſſertions to be 
numbred amang «%Rde, things inconſiſtent, yea ma- 
nifeſtly repugnant each to the other? If either gf 
them be truc, is:not:rhe other neceflarily falſe ? 

To obwiate this ffarmidable accuſation, [ day ; that 
theſe'two:politions, wr yes oppolite, are yet 


eſſential: to the rational Soul, and communicated to the 
Body, 'by virtue of the intimate union of thoſe. two ſp 
_ dvifferent ſubſtances; the other d6rta/, comman to 

Brutes alſo, ay aa. by death, which I de- 


duce: from: the expanſive motion of the Spirits of the 
Eee 2 | Blood. 
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Blood. | Nor hath this .interpretation of the *Zewiſb 
Dottors been { for ought I know ) rejeted by the Chr;- 
ffian Scholes, as unſound, 'much leſs as Heretical : and 
therefore I humbly conceive; it is not unlawful for me 
to-embrace ir. | 343 0s if, 
' (2) That in this Life, every individual Man hath 
alſo two diftin&t Souls ; one Rational, by which he is 
made a reaſonable Creature ; the other, Sexſitive, by 
virtue of which he becomes a Senfitive Animal: and 
that theſe are coexiſtent, conjun&, and cooperating in 
him, untill death , which delivers the fir into a free 
injoyment of her eſfential immortality, but diffolves 
the /atter into the Elementsor matter, of which it was 
compoſed ; is an opinion very antient, highly conſen- 
taneous toreaſon, and defended, notonly by many emi- 
nent Philoſophers as well antique as modern, but even 
by ſome Dzivines of great learning, Piety and Fame; 
among whom I need name only Gaſſerdss, of the Ro- 
man, and Dr. Hammond, of our Church. .The former 
of which hath profeſſedly aflerted it i» Phyſiologia. Epi- 
curi, cap. de Anime ſede : the other in Notes on the 23. 
Perſe of the 5 Chap. of St. Pauls firſ# Zpiſt. ad Theſſ. 
Where interpreting . theſe Words of .the divinely 
inſpir'd Author, Te 6A\daAmecy Uuay Th mVevua, 4 
vx), 4 T0 owjuce, integer veſter ſpiritus, & anima, 
& corpus &c; he conceived, that the Apoſtle di- 
vides the whole Man into his three conſtituent 
parts, viz. the Body, which comprehends the Fleſh 
and. Members; the Sexſirive or Vital Soul, which 

is common alſo to Brutes ; and the Spirir, by which is 
denoted the reaſonable Soul originally created by God, 
" infuſed into the Body, and from thence after death to 
' return to God ; andthis his expoſition he confirms. by 
agreeing Teſtimonies of many Ethnic Philoſophers, 
and ſome antient Fathers. Much more I ſhould __y 
| ave 
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tife intitled a /Vatural Hiſtory of the Paſſions, publiſh'd 
about three Years paſt, where the Author profeſſedly 
handles it. Now if either of theſe two recited opini- 
ons be granted to- be true ( and ''tis no eaſy task to re- 
fute either of them ) then both my poſitions, that oc- 
caſioned - my recital of them, may be alſo. true ; and 
fo the. ſuppoſed inconſiſtency of them folved. Pre- 
fuming then , that what I have faid concerning the 
Firſt” Af of the Blood, or the Generation of Origi- 
nal Life in the Blood, and the manner how it is per- 
formed, -is probable, and ſufficient to explicate the 
Theorem ; I here conclude my diſcourſe of it. & - 


The SECOND Att of the Blood in the race of 
Life is, the Fxcitation of the Motion or Pwlſation of the 
- Heart and Arteries, which ſeems to be done in this 
manner. The Blood deſcended partly out of the Trunc 
of the Yera Cava, partly from the Arteria Fenoſa, in- 
to the Ears or Portals off the Heart ; and there be- 
inning its expanſive motion, fills them- even to di- 
haties: and by that diſtention. irritates or incites 
their Fibres, which are numeroſe and ſtrong,. to con- 
traft themſelves, by the motion of Reſtitution. By 
this conſtriction of the Fibres. on. all ſides, the cavities. 
of the Zars of the Heart are neceſſarily cloſed or 
ſtreightned ; and by conſequence, the Blood newly ad- 
mitted into them is ſequeez'd out into the two. Vertricles 
of the Heart, __ Fatves called Tricaſpides, or | 
Triſulce, which are ſeated at the Gates or Mouths of 
the Ventricles, and open from without inward, -to o- 
pen themſelves and give way. The Blood thus propull'd 
' to the Ventricles of the Heart, and ſomewhat increaſ. 
ing or intending its expanſive Motion, fills them even 
tQ 
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to diſtention, and to the {ſhutting of the Valves, which 
it fo lately open'd, &o that at that time no more Blood 
can be admitted, nor what 15 admitted, recoyl or -re- 
tin by the: Wieket through which ic enter'd. - The 
Ventricles of the Heart being thus filled and diftended, 
and by virtue of their Fibres {ſpontaneouſly contraQ- 
ing themſelves into a muchnarrower compaſs, trong- 
ly compreſs the Blood contaiftied in them, and force it 
to thruſt backthree other Valves call'd S;2mordes, which 
open outwards, and toruſh forth, partly into-the Yer 


. Arterioſa leading it into 'the Lungs from the right Ven- 


tricle, partly into the; Ariz or great artery trom'the 
left. By this conſtriction of 'the two Veatricles-of the 
Heart, which 1s their proper and natural Motion, the 
Circulation { as they - call it of the Blood is chiefly 
efteQed : that 'Bloof which is out of the right Ven- 


trickexpreſſ*tthrough the Vers Arterioſa intothe Lungs, 
being impelld forward till it arrive in the frteria /enc- 
fa that brings't-into the left Ventricle; and that which 


is expelPd from 'the left Ventricle into the great Ar- 


tery, being 'by the [Branches thereot diſtributed-into 
-all the parts of the Body. The'Blood being in this man- 


ner {quirted-out, and the irritation 'ceafing ; the /en- 


 tricles inſtantly reſtore themſelves to' their middle:pe- 


ſition, and make way for the reception of more Blood 
from the Zars of the Heart, as before; and then be- 
ing by the Influx and expanſive Motion thereof, again 


diſtended and 'irritated, repeat their Conſtriftion, and 


thereby eject -it: and this reciprocation ' or alternate 


dilatation and conſtriction, or Dzaſtole and Syftole of 
the 'two Ventricles of the 'Heart, together with the 


ſation, and the grand cauſe of the pe 


Arteries continued to them, is what we call their Pu/- 
tual Cirouition 
of: the Blood: as the alternate expanſion and repreſſion 
of the Spirits, during that pulſation, is that _—_ 
whic 
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which Ds. Glifſon firſt named, the fication of the - 
Blood, . comprehending the double motion in that ſingle 
appellation. 
I The Bload then it is, that alone excites the Pulſation 
| of the Heart and Arteries by diſtending them ; not by 
| realon- of any attual Fhul/tion, or any conſiderable 
Rarifattion, wt undergoes in either of the Ventricles, 
or intheirayenues ; but { as I humbly conceive) merely 
by its quextity Tyſhing in, | 

Not by Ebllition or Efferveſcence, as Ariſtatle, who 
gave it the Name of 5yxaas, believ'd ; ( 1) Becauſe no 
ebullition of any Liquor whatſoeyer, proceedingeither 
from external Heat, or 'from inteſtine Fermentation, 
is conftantly eque/ or aniform ; whereas the Pulle of 
the Heart and Arteries, and conſequently the motion 
of the Bload that cauſerh it, is in Men healthy, tem- 
perate, and undiſturbed by Paſſion, conſtantly equal 
or of the ſame tenorand rhythm. ( 2 ) Becauſe the grea- 
ter the Ebullition of the Blood, the greater would be 
the pulſation -of the Heart: but in 'þurning Fevers, 
though:there be a very great efferveſcence of the Blood, 
ariling from ;an extraordinary effort of the vital Spi- 
Tits contending againſt oppreſſion by the putrefaCtive 
or febrile Ferment-; yet the Pulſe moft frequently is 
tow and weak, as Galez himſelf obſerved. ( 3 ) Be- 
cauſe, inliving difſeQions, if.either of the Veatricles 
of the .Heart, or the great Artery he pierced with a 
Jancet ; jpyre and florid Blood indeed will ſpring,from 
the Wound, -in;every ſtole; butnot ifrothy,, not hoyl- 
*g, nor meteorized ; nay, not-to-/be, .by any ſign at 
difference, diſtinguiſhed from Blood at the ſame time 
emitted-from the, ea Cava of. the ſame Animal. An 
Argument certainly of itſelf ſufficient -to: ſubvert the 
(Ebullition . of . the Blood in the Veatricles of the Heart, 
6xcogitated ,by zriſtotle:( at leaſt if -he were Apthor 
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of the Book de Reſpiratione vulgarly aſcribed to him ) 
to ſolve the Phxnomenon of the Pulſe, and to this 
day obſtinately defended by many learned men, ſedu- 
ced by the Authority of his great name. ( 4) If the 
Blood ſuffer'd any ſu- h Ebullition, an immerſion . or 
plunging of the Body into cold Water, would depreſs 
and calm it, and conſequently repreſs the motion of 
the Heart: but the experience of divers atteſteth the 
contrary. For theſe reaſons, therefore, among many 
others here, for brevities ſake, omitted; I reje£t the 
ſuppoſed Z#b-llitior of the Blood paſſing through the 

Ventricles of the Heart. | 
I reject alſo the ſuddain and impetuoſe Rarifattion 
attributed to it by the greateſt of Ariftotle's Rivals, 
Meonſieure des Cartes; and ſtrenuouſly propugned by 
Regius and others his Diſciples. For ( 1 ) If you open 
the 7horax of any more perfe& Animal alive, and white 
the Heart yet continues to beat ſtrongly , thruſt an | 
inciſion Knife into either of the Ventricles, or into the 
rows Artery ; the Blood thence iſſuing will not appear 
pumoſe or rarified at all, but indiſtinguiſhable from 
Blood taken out of the Pena Cava, juſt at its entrance 
into the right Ear of the Heart. { 2 ) If you cut out 
the Heart itſelf,and ſqueez out all the Blood conteined in 
it; you ſhall obſerve it to vibrate itſelf a little, *and 
to continue the rhythm of its Pulſes, till it be grown 
cold; and this, not from Blood rarified, for now there 
remains none within its Ventricles ; but moſt probab- 
ly from the reliques of the vital Spirits, which yet 
inhering inthe Fibres and little Pullies of the Heart, 
are the ' cauſe that they alternately contraQ and 
relax themſelves. { 3 ) The muſculoſe Fleſh of 
the Heart is of a contexture too firm and ſylid, 'to be 
inflated by a little Froth ; and a greater force is requir'd 
ſo nimbly to agitate ſo maſſive and ponderoſe -t 
| chine. 
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*Chine. ( 4) If the Bloed were ſo:impenſly rarified in 
both the Ventricles' of the Heart, doubtleſs the Oriti- 
ces. both ofthe Fena Arterioſa, and of the Horts,ought 
to be much larger; becauſe the rarified Blood would 
require more of ſpace to its egrek, than toits ingrels. 
( 5 ) There would ariſe a con t 

the Heart and its Valves; for the diaſtole of theſe 
would be coincident with the diaftole of that, which 

would annihilate the uſe of the Valves : both which 
are repugnant to experience, and tothe inſtitute of Na- 
ture. ( 6) No reaſon, why the Blood ſhould be pufft 


up by great rarifattion in the Heart, only that it may | 


{ink and be condenſed again, ſo ſoon as it is thence e- 
mitted into the Arterics: for, what uſe can there be 
of the ſuppoſed rarifattion, which the very next mo- 
ment -ceaſeth? Theſe then are the reaſons that hin- 
der me from believing, that a drop or two of Blood 
can be, by the heat of the Heart, ſo extremely rari- 
hed, as to repleniſh and diſtend the Ventricles thereof, 
when the Cavity of the leaſt of the Ventricles, 1n 4 
Man of middle Age and Stature, will eaſily contein, 
according to Dr. Harvey's accompt , two Ounces; 
much more, according to Dr, Zower's'( lib. de corde 
cap. 3. and when I am fully convinced, that in the 
State of Health and Quiet, the whole maſs of Blood 
is tranſmitted through the, Heart at leaſt thirteen times 


in the ſpace of an Hour, ſuppoſing no more than 2000. 


Pulfes in that time: which would be impoflible, if 


only a few Drops were received into each Ventricle, 


in every Diaſtole, and expel'd again by the following 
ſtole.” For, evident it-1s even to Senſe, that in the 
Diaftole, both Ventricles of the Heart are filled with 
| Blood even to diſtention;; ſo that if you feel them at 
that time with your Hand, they will be found tenſe 
and hard: and that by the Hfole, all the Blood re- 
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_ etivd isexpreſſ'd,; the Sides being.then ſtrongly drawn | 


together, and the Cone pull'd up toward the Baſis, ſo. 
that little or noroom can be left within to contein Blood. 
If you open. an Eel. or Viper. alive, you- may obſcrye- 
the Heart to become white in. the Syſfole, becauſe all: 
the Blood conteined init, .is then {queez'd out: 'and red 
again in the: Diaſtole, from new Blood admitted and 
filling it. . . Nor are we to:doubt, but the ſame happens 


. in the Hearts of greater-Animals alſo, though the Pa- 


renchyma or muſcular Fleſh of the Heart be 1a them {6 
thick, as to hinder the Eye from diſcerning the like al- 
ternate change of Colours, in their conſtriction and di- 
lhtation- | 

. Taking thentthe total Repletion- of the ventricles in 
every D:aſtole, and tlie total Exinanition. of them, by 
every, Stole, tor granted ;. and. Suppoling ,. that ina 
Man of a middle ſize, each ofthe Ventricles of the Heart 
conteins about two.ounces of: Blood; when. it is fAll'd ;- 
and that the Pulſes of the Heart made in the ſpace of 
-1 Hour, exceed not-the number of 2000 ( which yet 
is the loweſt: computation I have hirherto, met with 
among Anatomitts ) 1t. will neceſſarily follow, that no. 
leſs than 4050 Ounces of Blood are tranſmitted through 
the Heart: in-the ſpace- of- an Hour, which amount to 
332 Pants at .12 Ounces to- the Pint; whereas - the 
quantity. of. Blood: contein'd inthe Body of a Man of 
a Sanguine---complexion,, tal Stature , and plentiful 
Diet, 1s not allowed. by accurate Anatomiſts to exceed 
25 Pints at moſt, Let us therefore grant, our Man to 


- have that proportion of 25 Pints, tobe tranſmitted 


through his Heart. by. 2 Ounces at every pulſation : 
and: the conſequence will be, that the whole Maſs of 
his Blood __ paſs and- repaſs through his' Heart 
thirteen times ir: the ſpace of an Hour, or elſe the 
pulſation. of his Heart, and his Life. too muſt es 
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for. wanyer Blood ioicominie'\rhe Motioni': But fince 
few' Mew haveitaher apuch! Blood, '6r/ Fin thefſtare 
of Heath )"f0 few'Pulſes, 'as we hiwve now ſuppoſed; 
*tis highly conſentaneous, that in moſt! Men all their 
Blood runs throughthe Heart oftner than thirteen times 
in! every. Hour, Now to! comp the ſcope"or uſe 
of 'this - Computation g if only a tew! drops of ' Blood 
rarified 'be tranſmitted through the Heart of a Man 
at every Pulſe, 2000 pulſes could not tranſmit f6 
much as 4 fourth- part of 25 Pints in'an Hour; and 
in the mean time all the reſt of it mult ſtagnate, and 
grow'cold; and then what would become of his Life, 
which depends upon the_aQtual Heat and perpetual 


Circuition of the Blood ? This argument certainly is, 


if nor apodiftical, yet morally convincing, that 1or- 
ſteur des Cartes: 'his/ opinion of the impeniſe Rarifat?ion 
of the Blood,” in the Ventricles of the Heart, 1s ma- 
* nifeſtly erroneous. | 

There remain's then nothing to which the Diaftole 
of the Ventricles of the Heart can be reaſonably attri- 
buted, but rhe Q»axtity of Blood flowing into and di- 
ſtending them. For, the ſubſtance of the Heart being, 
as well without as within, Muſculoſe, Robuſt, Thick, 
and intertext with Fibres of all orders or poſitions ; 
and furniſl't alſo with fleſhy Columnes, which being 
commodiouſly placed in the Ventricles, help much 
to the.cconſtrition of them: ſo ſoon as the Blood flowing 
in, hath diſtended them, they being thereby irritated, 
inſtantly begin to contraQt themſelves, by that con- 
traction girding in the Ventricles, and ſqueezing out 
the Blood. After the ſame manner, that the Stomach, 
Gutts, BlaJder, Womb, &c. membranole and fibroſe 
Cavities of the Body, when they are above meaſure 
fill'd and diſtended, do, by -ſpontaneouſly conftringing 
themſelves, forcibly expell whatever irritates them. 
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And that in every: Dieftakeiaf the Heart; Blood ruſh- 
vs into; the Ventricles! ina quantity ſwfficzert! to diftend 


them; ſeems. inferrible even from'this, that it 1s abun- 


dantly brought in,. both by the era Cava,. and by 
the Zrteria Yenoſa , and thatit is continually driven. on 
thicherward, partlygfrom-the habit of the Body, by 
the tonic motion-of* the. parts, partly from the Lungs 
by kelp-of their motion, according to the fundamen- 
tal Laws of its Circuition... But why. do I infift upon 
Reaſons, when an .cafie Zxveriment 'offers itſelf to de- 


' termine the Queſtion ? - Ia a Dog opened alive, if 


the two Veſſels that bring, Blood into' the Heart, 'name- 
Iy the Pena Cava and: Arteria Yenuſa, be girt with Li- 
gatures, ſo that the courſe of the Blood. be there inter- 
cepted;; the- Ventricles by, three.or four. Sy/foles emp- 
tying themfelves, their orderly-pulſition:.will ceaſe, 


_ only alittle undulating. Motion, . and irregular vibration 


will thereupon immediately ſucceed ; and upon ſoluti: - 
on-of the Ligatures, and influx of Blood, the Heart 
will inſtantly repete its pulſation. I conclude there- 
tore, that the Blood.cauſeth the'Dilatation:of the Heart, 
not by its Ebullition, nor: by its RarifaQtion , but on+ 
ly by its: repleniſhing and diſtending the Ventricles 
thereof: and that the Heart, by its ſpontaneous con- 
{tri&tion expreſſes the Blood into.the Lungs and great 
Artery ; and ſo the motion of both: is-perpetuated. J - 
I admit nevertheleſs a certain gentle and pacate ex- 
panſive Motion-of the Blood to be excited. in. the Ears 
and Ventricles of the Heart, as neceſſary-to the ge- 
neration-of Original Life, though not.of foree ſufficient: 
to move the whole Machine. of. the Heart. For the: 
vital Spirits in the Blood, though brisk and vigoroſe 
1n their endeyor to expanſion, chiefly when they are a+ 
Sitated by the motion of the. Heart, 'are notwithſtand- 
ing ſomewhat checkt and repulkd by the reluQancy: 
go | | of. 
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of the- grofler- Partioles of the: Blood:, anditherefore it 
cannot be imagined, they ſhould ſuffice to dilate the 
Heart allo. vs 12930 
Fadmit alfo- a conftant invigoration of- al the Fibres 
and* fleſhy Columns or Pullies of the Heart, bya con- 
tinual | Z»flax from the Brain ; that they may the: more 
expeditely and ſtrongly, and without laſſitude, .perpe: 
tuate the Sy/fole of the Heart. For, that ſuch an In- 
flux is neceſſary every Moment to: recruit their Vigor, 
and conſerve the due firmnels of their tane, 1s evident 
from this ſingular:Zxperiment.. If the Nerves of the 
geht pare be conſtringed cloſely by ligatures, in the 
neck of a Dog; ye: will admire what a ſuddain and 
ſtrange mutation will thereupon enſue. The Heart; 
which before- performed its motions. moderately. and 
regularly, wilt inſtantly- begins. to- tremble.:and palpt- 
tate, and the poor Animal will .labour-of anxiety and 


extreme difficulty of breathing, while the ligatures - 


continue on the Nerves above : but upon: removing 


them, all thoſe diſmal Accidents ( which'are perhaps 


to be aſcribed to-the ſurcharge 'of the Heart and Lungs 


by Blood not ſo faſt diſcharged, as it is imported ; and - 
that by. reaſon the Syſtoles are. rendred weak and 
languid, the influx from the Brain, that ſhould invigos - 


rate the contrafting Fibres -and- Pullies, being inter+ 


cepted) all the: Accidents,. Ifay, will-foon ceaſe, and - | 


' the Heart renew its pulſation, as before. . To this As 


patomic Experiment I might have added Arguments - 


of the ſame importance, drawn from the Palſieand Cox- 
vulſions to which the Heart itſelf is liable, had not the 
induſtrious Dr. LZower., Author of- the alleged - ex- 


periment, prevented: me,” ib. de moru cordis' cap. 2. - 


and were [I not conſcious;. that I have ſtaid too 


long upon the cauſe and manner of thes Excita- | 
tion. of the- Pulſation-of the. Heart - and- Arteries, ov ' 
ſecond-t 
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ſecond of _—_ in 4601 24ce-ok; Life; , 
7 oo8hhb 01 gout bloodt yers bonigorni gd: noms; 
Proceed we therefore to the 'THIR D, viz. the 
Diftribation-of the 'Blood-:into-:all - parts. of the Body ; 
which\is ani atlwholly Merparic, and to beattributed 
to-the-H/inler:of the Heart and Arteries thereto cons 
tinued. .-'Fo:the Conftriction of the. Heert, becauſe the 
Blood contained 1n the right Veatricle, is thereby of 
neceſſity. expref{'d& into: the era: Arterioſa, and 1o in- 
to.the Lungs; and that in the left, is -thence' expellV'd 
into the- great 24rtere, 'and driven- 0n- through -the 
Branches thereof into all the: parts of the Body. Nor 
can it ſeem ſtrange, that this 'Confſtriction of the Heart 
ſhould beieftefted with force ſufficient to _impell the 
Blood in a continued” ſtream through the Pipes of 'the 
Arteries, till it arrive at the extremities of them, yea 
till it enter into the-very ſubſtance of the parts in which 
they are-terminated. For if we attently conſider (ts ) 
the ſtructure 'of the! heart, that it is a Muſcle of a ſub- 
fance Solid, thick, and firmly 'compatted; every 
where intertext with various Fibres, and corroborated 


within with fleſhy Columns and fibroſe Pullies ; and 


of a Figure fit to perform:.vigorole Motions : (2 ) that 
if you putyour Hand upon the Heart of any large Ani- 
mal open'd alive, you ſhall find it hard and tenſe; not 
eaſily yielding tothe Gripe : and if you thruſt a Finger 
intoeither of the Ventricles, you ſhall feel it to be with 
great violence girt and pincht by the $yfo/e thereof : 
(3) that if you pierce the great Arterieneer the Ori- 
ginal of it, with a Lancet, the Blood will be in every 
contraction, ſquirted rhence with incredible impetu- 
olity, and to great diſtance: / 4) that in ſome Men 
the Heart invaded by Convullions, hath vibrated itſelt 
with fuck ſtupendous Force, that the very Ribbs have 
been thereby broken; as the obſervations recorded by 
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Fernelins, - Hollerins, Foreſftus, and Carolns Piſo atteſt: 
(5) that in Horſes and: Doggy, | after they have run, 
- the beatingof their Hearts may be plainly and diftinct- 
ly beard toa conſiderable diſtance :. If { FHay:) we.con- 
ſer theſe things, weſhall ſoon'be induced to believe, 
that the Syole of the Heart, is more than: ſufficient to- 
impell the Blood:to the extreme. arteries. And as for: 
the {pontaneous Coritricfion of ' the: Arteries ; that al- 
{5 mult needs contribute ſornewhat-to- the Prlſion of 
the Blood, by lefſ'ning the Pipes through which it flows. 
Remarkable it is, that the Conrrradtion of the: Arteries 
is not Synchronical or coincident with the contraQtion - 
ofthe Heart. For, the Syſtole of the Heart is perform'd 
in the time of its contraCtive-Morion ; and the Diaſtole, 
in the time of the remiſſion thereof: but on. the con- 
trary, the Diaſtole of the Arteries is perform'd when: 
they endevor to contra&tthemſelves;: and their Syſtole, 
when they remit that. endevor. The reaforis, be- 
cauſe, the excluſion of a ſufficient quantity of Blood - 
out of the. Ventricles-of the Heart being perforim'd, . 
the firſt cauſe. that impugned-the contraction of the 
Arteries, viz, their diftention-by that Blood "ruſhing 
mto them, inſtantly | ceafes, and the three Semilnnar - 
Valves are ſhut, to prevent the regreſs of it; and at 
the ſame. time, the- reſt of the Blood in-the Arteries - 
remits its expapſive Motion, which was the other cauſe 
that hinder'd the Arteries from-contracting themſelves, 
and thoſe rwo-impediments removed for that time, the - 
Fibres of the Arteries now prevail, and by contract- 
ing themſelves, return to their middle poſture of qui- 
e&;-by that centraCtion preſſing the Blood forward on + 
I Journey, till it be impell'd into the ſubſtance of the | 
arts. 

From, whence after it hath' done. its- Office, it is - 
don. forced to return toward the. Heart, _—_ the 
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Veins; _ by:more Blood flowing afrer-and preſſing 
it behind ; partly by the renitency and tonic Motion of 
the parts ,- partly by the tenſion of the Muſcles in the 
habit of' the Body ; and in'fine, by the Pulſation of 
the. Yena Cava, whichthough but light, is yet percep- 
tible..at-its approach to the Heart, where / to that 
end )- it-is furniſht. with fleſhy Fibres ; ſo that from 
thence /alens ( in Epiſt. de motu. Sanguinis)) conclu- 
ded, that the circular Motion of the Blood beginn's 
from that part of the Fena Cava. If I do not here 
particularly explain the reaſon and manner how each 
of theſe various Cauſes conduceth to the effect aſcrib- 
_ ed to their Syndrome or concurle, it is becaule I pre- 
fume, that the whole Hiſtory of the Circuition of the 
Blood, with all its helps and circumſtances, is well 
known to the greateſt part of my Auditors; and be- 
cauſe I haſt to rhe. 
FOURTH AQ inthe race of Life, which beginns 
Where the diſtribution of the Blood through rhe Arteries 
end's: and is the Communication of Life-from the Blood 
diſtributed, -to-all parts of the Body. For theſe receiy- 
ing the Blood impregnate with Original Life, arethere- 
by in a moment heated anew, mvigorated, incited to 
expand themſelves, and made - participant of Life In- 
fluent ; z. e. they are ſtirred up to the aQtual exerciſe 
of Augmentation or nutrition, and of all. other their 
Faculties. And this Participation of Life is that vital 
Influx, -with ſo great Encomiums celebrated by Ana- 
tomiſts;and the Heat of the Body,both aQtual and vital ; 
andthe . general cauſe { atleaſt Sine qua nor ) of all the 
noble Actions of the whole Body. I ſay, the General 
Cauſe, becauſe it is this influent Vital Heat, that re- 
vives and ſtirrs them up to aQtivity, when without it 
all parts would be dull, flaggy and torpid: and Jo. 
notwithſtanding it is not ſufficiently able of itsſelf to 
produce 
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produce thoſe Effects, unleſs fo farr forth as it is at 
the ſame time contemperated and determinated to this 
or that particular effett, by that which ſome call the 
peculiar temperament , and others the - Spiritus inſitas, 
of that Member or Part, whoſe proper Office it is to 
cauſe that effeAt. For, this-vital Heat, or general en- 
livening and invigorating influence operates one 
thing 1n the ' Liver, another in the Spleen, another 
in the Stomach 'and Gutts, another in the Kidneys, 
& Sic de ceteris: aſſiſting and promoting the facul- 
ties of all parts, fo that no one can execute its proper 
funRion without it: as,'the irradiation of the Sun isve- 
quiſite to make the Ground fruitful, and to: excite the 
Seeds of all Vegetables lying in it; and indeed this vi- - 
tal Heat is to Animals, the $#- within them, : their 
Peta, perpetual Fire, familiar Zar, Calidum innatum, 
Platonic Spark pepetually glowing : not that. (like our 
common Fire ) it ſhines, burns and deftroys; but that 
_ by acircular and incefſant Motion, from an internat 
Principle, it conſerves, nouriſhes and augments, firſt 
itſelf, and then the whole Body. Yzde ( Entius roſter 
(in Antidiatribe pag. 6. ) i» hunc finem extruitum eſt 
cor, quod calentis ene niads rzunlis fotum corpus perpetim 
circumluit, Cumq; Plantz omnes, a Solis benigna irra- 
diatione vigorem, vitamq; adeo ſuam precipue mutuentur: 
auimalibus ceteris cordis calor innaſcitur ; unde, tanquans 
4 Microcolmi ſole, partes omnes jugiter refocillantur. i 
propterea minus placet, quod plantarum germen Corculi 
nomine indigitaveris. Goog reaſon then had our of 
Sagations Harvey, to ſing ſo many Hymns, as itwere, 
to this So! Microcoſmi, that continually warms, com- 
forts, and revives us. . Diſcourſing of the Primnge- 
niture of the Blood in an Embryon ( Z:b. de Generat. 
Animal. exercit. 50. ) he falls: into this elegant enco- 
mium of it. Ex obſervatis conſtat, Sanpuinem eſſe par- 
Ggeg tem 
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« terp genitslem, fontan vita, primwm uivens & ultin 
+ woriens, fedemgy anime primeriam; in quo ( tenguem in 
*' fonfe ) calor prizwd ,- & pracipue abundat, vigetg; G4 
* quo relique onus totius corporis partes calore influente | 
* fovextur, & witam obtiwent. Quippe calor Sanguinem 
** comitatus, tarum. corpus mrrigat, fouet, & conſervat. 
&.— 4aeog; concentrate, fixog; leuiter ſanguine ( _ 
&-noorates, £79014 Tas PASPG!, zominevit.) velati in li 
* pathywie, timore, frigore externo, & febrium inſults 
« contingit ; wvideas illico totum corpus ſrigeſcere, torpere, 
&« or pallore tiuoreg; perfuſur Langue cere : evvcato kntems 
par ſus ſaxguine; hai'! quan (ubito O7WRLs calemt acnuo, 
& forent, -vigent,;; ſplendemty;?' —— Nec jecur muwnus 
&« fuum publicum exſequitar, Foe influentic ſanguinis & ca- 
© laris per arterians;Celiacant. ſn wero Cor ipſumyper Av- 
«rerias Coronerids, infiuentens ny cm Janguine calids- 
&« parers italia; Accipit.' Quippe nullibi eft caloris affiis 
« entia, citrs ſamguinis inflaxun per arteries. —— Sangais 
 denig, totum corpur ades circumfluit, & penetrat, omni. 
© buſq; ejus partibus celorem & witam jugiter impertit , 
6 it Auima. prime & principatites. in” ipſo' refidens, illtis 
« erati4; tota in tota, & tots in qualibet parte (* at ws/- 
& 7d dicitur } incſſe, werito cen/catur,. + Tn another place 
(Exercit. 52.) vindicating the Supremacy of it over all 
parts of the Body, he breaks forth inta this memorable 
expoſtulation : ** S: Neoterict . quidans were aicant, awt- 
< 19z4linm ſemen coitu emiſſwn, eſſe a01mabum ; quiani pa 
« 7; ratione affirmentas, animan efje in ſauguine ; cumg; 
« bis prime geweretir, uutriatur, & Wovearnr; ex coder 
« quoq; aninam primum exciteri, & igneicere ? Certt 
« {anguis eft, in qua vegetative, & ſenſitive operationes 
© primo elucent ;, 61. calor, primarium & immediatum 4- 
« ime inſfirumentum, innaſcitur ;, qt carporis arimaq; 
&« ,ommune winculum «ft; & quo vehicalo, aHiME On 

E bus tatins corporis partibus tnfinit. In a third pace R 
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( Exercit. 70. ) where he, with cogent reaſons, refutes 
the vulgar error de calido innato, he putsan end to all 
falſe notions, -and all. diſputes concerning that SubjeCt, 
and then concludes in theſe words: © Solus ſanguis eff 
© calidum innatim, ſeu primo natus caldr animalis. —— 
« Fabet profetto in ſe animan primo as principaliter, now 
« vegetativam modo, ſed ſenſitivam etiam & motivans : 
« permeat quoquoverſum, & wbiq; preſens eff ; eodemg; 
*ablato, anima quog; ipſa ſtatins tollitur : adeo ut ſanguis 
* 1h anima nihil diſcrepere videatur ; wel ſaltem ſubftaw- 
« t;a, cujus attus fit: anima, 4ſtimari debeat. Theſe re- 
markable texts I have recited, not to prolong my diſ- 
courſe, but to confirm whatſoever 1 have faid of the 
generation of Life original -in-the Blood, and of the 
communication of influent Life, from the ſame Blood to 
all parts of the Body ; that ſo1 MRS more aflu- 
rance leave this fourth A&t of the Blood fully explain'd, 
and paſs to the : 3 £01044 14] | 


FIFTH and iaft. Which conſiſteth' in the dffu- 
ſion ofthe exhalations of the Blood, raiſed by the expan- 
ſive Motion, or actual Heat of: it's, and which reduceth 
it from the. State of Arteriole Blood,; to that of Yenole. 
For the Blood newly :jnpregnate -with- Life, and kept 
a whilein reftraznt by the; thick Walls of the Heart, 
and firm Coats of the Arteries, rio ſooner arrives at 
the habit of the parts, but" inſtantly it begins to diſperſe 
its more volatile Particles in Steams or Exhalations : and 
thoſe being'diffuled, 'it: becomes calm - and ſedate, and 
is in that compoſed condition transferred into the capil- 
ray Veins, to be at length brought again to the Heart. 
Ottheſe Exhalations, the more ſabtjl and fugitive part 
ex{pires into the Aire by inlenlible tranſpirationthe reſt 
ſtriking againſt membranoſeand impervious Parts, or 
perhaps againſt the very Parenchyma of them, is ſtop 
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ped and repercuB'd,and condenſed into a Dew. Which 
after it hath moiſtned the parts, 1s by their tonic motion 
ſqueez'd into the Zympheduits, and by them carried off 
toward the Centre of the Body. In thewmean time, 
the Blood after this manner calmed and recompoſed, re- 
turns quietly and ſlowly toward the Heart, therein to 
be quickned,- heated and impregnated anew by the ex- 


. panſive Motion of its Spirits : m_ driven on all the 


way by more Blood continually following and prefſing 
it, and by other concurrent Cauſes,by me a little before 
particularly mentioned. And this I believe to be the 
manner and reaſon of the perpetual Circuition of the 
Blood during Life. # 

Now refleQiing upon the five Atts of the Blood de- 
ſcribed in the circular Race of Life ; the Sum of all my 
pe#plex and tedious diſquiſition concerning it, amounts 
to No More but this. That the Mication of the Blood 
proceeds originally from the expenſive motion of the 
Spirits ofit, ſomewhat reſtrain'd and repulſed by the 
groſs and leſs ative parts, and incited by that oppoſi- 
tion: that from- this Mication, Zife Original is as it 
werekindled in the Blood paſſing through the Heart: 
that Life influent is communicated to alt parts of the Bo- 
dy, from the Blood tranſmitted to them through the Ar- 
teries ; and from the union of the vital Spirits con- 
tain'd in the Blood, fo brought into them, with the 
Spiritus inſitus of every part that receivesit: that to that 
noble end, Nature hath ordained, that the Blood ſhould 
be ſpeedily difributed toalt parts through the Arteries, 
by the Heart fpontaneoufly contraCting itſelf: and' fo 


foon as it hath done that its grand Office of reviving 


them, and diffuſed its exha/ations, be brought back a- 
gain to the Heart, thereinto conceive vital Heat anew : 
and in fine, that the Life of all Animals depends imme- 
giately or primarily upon the regular Mication, and 
NEXt 


_ Of Life. - 
next upon this perpetual Flux and reflux of the Blood, 
by the glorious Inventor of it, Dr. Harvey, rightly cal- 


led ( not the Circulation, but ) CTRCUTT IOW of 
the Blood, 


Quid ejus ſemper redeat laboy aitus in orbem, 


How probable theſe things are, Ye, who are Philoſo- 
phers and Anatomiſts, have indeed a right to Judge: 
but ye muſt pardon me, if I adventure to fay, that ye 
have noright to Judge, whether they be 7rze, or not. 
For, what Seneca ( Natural. Queſt. lib. 7. cap. 29. ) 
with great Wiſdom and Modeſty, ſpake of his own rea- 
. ſonings about the nature and cauſes of Comets, may be 
with equal reaſon applied alſo tg mine concerning Life 
(which in more then one thing reſembles a Comet )vzz.. 
Que an vera fint, Dii ſciunt, quibus eſt ſcientia veri. 
Nobis rimari illa, & conjetFurs ire in occulta tantum licet, 
nec cum fiducia inueniends, nec fine ſpe. Huc items refer- 
ripoteſt, quod Athenienſis hoſpes reſpondebat Clinio apud 
Platonem : To jrv &ndis Ive {iteober, Terr STo5 Txeuw,, 
mMAGY &uiIoferrevman, bes : Pera her eſſe approbare, cum 
multi de tis ambigant, ſolins Dei eſt. * If you grantthem 
to be conſentaneons to right reaſon and obſeryati-, 
ons Anatomic ; I may then-not impertinently conclude 
this Diſquiſition with the ſame Sentence with which my 
Maſter Gaſſendus is ſaid to have concluded, his Life ; 


Quantula res eft vita hominis? ©: 
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long enjoyed whatever the greateſt part of man- 
kind calls Happineſs, could not yet, when dy- 
ing, afford to call Human Life by any better 

Name than that fd 
Friends that ſtood by him, Ecquid its videretur mimum 
vitz commode tranſegiſſe? nd that this Farce confoit- 
eth of five natural Atts too, 1 have endevored in my pre- 
cedent Diſcourſe to evigee. | 
Hhy then may not ye expect, that 7 ſhould, in keeping 
of Decorum, fo far Flr this double Analogie, as to 


UGUSTUS (ye know) notwithſtanding he had 


any (bort Hiſtory of Life, to Jonjoje a Epilogue ? Sup- 


ofing therefore that ye do, I hold myſelf obliged to add 
Au gy ſuch a ſeems HE, to be _ Ma 20 im- 
pertinent. Tt ſhall be a ſhort Hiſtory or Tale ( call it whe. 
ther ye pleaſe ,) Fritten by Philoſtratus in lib. 4. cap. 
16. de vita Apollonii Tyanei: Yhich,-7, throagh haſt 
forgot to touch upon in its due place, and inwhich there 
Soccurrs more than one thing worthy to be remarked. Be 
pleaſed then to hear, firſt the Story itſelf, in the Authors 
own Words ; and then my brief. reflections upon the things 
therein chieflly conſiderable. The Story is this, —— 


The things I thence colle&t, are theſe. 


I. That the Maid was not really Dead, but only ſeemed 
to be ſo: and conſequently that the raiſing of her by &pol- 
lonius was zo Miracle. For the Author himſelf, though 
#n the firſt Zine ſobold as to call it, 0vua, 4 Mira, . 


is 


a Comedy or Farce: asking bu | 


Epilogue. 


is yet ſo modeſt in the ſecond, as to render it doubtful, 
by theſe H/ords ; Kigw Telv&voeu ix, Virgo mori vita 
eft, the Maid ſeemed to be Dead, i. e. She was not really 
Dead: and after in bis Philoſophical deſcant upon! the att 
of her reſuſcitation, in theſe ; Utrum vero ſcintillam 
anime in ipſa [ Apollonius ] invenerit, que miniſtros, 
medicoſq; latuerat; an decidens forte pulvia diſper- 
fam, & pene jam extinftam animam calefaciens, in 
unum .congregaverit, difficile conjeQatu eſt. hich 
is a plain confeſſion, that probably (he was only in a Sworn, 
berauſe the Rain that fell upon her Face might raiſe 
ber. - | 

2. That "tis probable, the Paid lay intranced from a 
violent fit of the Mother. For, this terrible” Accident 
invaded hey, in Gga Your, in the very Four of her 
Marriage: 4 time when Firgins commonly are moſt prone 
to have their Blood and other Humonrs violently azitated 
bywarious Paſſrons, which many times cauſe great com- 
wotions Hyſteric, and contractions of the Nerves deſcend- 
znz ad uterum, | 
3. That thecuftom of ſprinkling cold Water upon the 
Face of Women in Sworns, is more antient than Philo- 
ftratus.  Qrherwiſe he contd not have been (0 eafily inclined 
to believe, that a few drops of Rain that fell up3n the 
Maids Face, might conduce to her reftoration; eſpecially 
when the reafon he brings, why an effect fo conſiderable 
ſpould proceed from fo mean acauſe, is weak and trivial ; 
nd when a ſprinkling with hot Water might have been 
more efficactons. wo | 

4. nd laftly. That Philoſtratus nevertheleſs [bews 
bimfelf no ſmall Nataral Philoſopher in this very Phraſe ; 
tt Te a-ntneg Th 4vxns Ever oy avly, an ſcintifam ant 
mz in ipfa invenerit : than which. none contd have been 


grore proper , more ffontficant , move. ay ne of leaſt 


if rhe notiowof Original Life, #nkindka ard perprtnally 
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glowing in the Blood, which Thave lahoured here to ex. 
plain, be conſentaneous to Truth. And ye may remember, 
that Salomon uſes the very ſame Jvard, ETwhig, is his 


Hhich is alone ſufficient, as to give credit to the Expreſ- 
fron itſelf, ſoalſs to excuſe my induttion of this Story into 
the place of an Epilogue. Now this Anime Scintilla is 
liable to Languors and Fcliples, chiefly in Homer of 
more frigid and delicate Conſtitations, 1. e. of little Heat: 
and certainly, in every Syncope there is vx&e tov, or 
{ as Plato calls it ) 4vxidvv doderts, animula infirma, 
the weſtal Fire in the Heart dwindling into a Spark. 
Hhence it #, that, at ſuch times, all parts of. the Boay, 
wanting a due influx of warm Blood, during the ceſſati- 
on of the Heart, become pale, wan, liveleſs, and torpid, 
imitating the Cold of Death. But when the ſame Vital 
Sperk begins to glow again, and renew the. Mication of 
the Blood ; it ſoon reftores to the whole Body that vivi- 
dam Eunzudn, or brick Effulgency, whereof it was de- 
prived, during the Eclipſe. And this probably was the 
caſe of our. Virgin. No wonder then, if Apollonius, 
etther perceiving by her feeble Pulſes, the Mication of 
her Blood not utterly extinguiſhed ; or coming luckily in 
the very Article of Time, when the ſame began to be wore 
Ar to the touch, than it had been awhile before to 
the Phyſicians that were retired , made his advantage 
thereof, pretending to reſtore her to life by Miracle : He 
being an Impoſtor of ſingular cunning, and watching all 
occaſions to raiſe his reputation among the credulous Yulgar, 
by appropriating to himſelf the cauſing of Events, which 
in truth, though perhaps rarely contingent, were yet ne- 
vertheleſs merely Natural. #or, who cas believe, that 
this Spark of Life, when once utterly extinit , can ever 
be rekindled in whatſoever Animal, unleſs by a Power 
that can reverſe, change, and ſurmount.the ag 3 

5 


deſcription of 7 in the forecited place of Eccleſiaſtes. 
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Laws and Conſtitutions of Natere? and that any ſuch ſu- 
pernataral Power was at any time given to Apolloniy 
Philoſtratus himſelf was [not able to prove. Safely then 
may we conclude, that this Bride was not really, but ſcem- 


ingly Dead, when Apollonius came to her. The ſame / 


| dereſay alſo of thoſe Animals, which Malpight, and ſome 
of our. Engliſh Virtuoli have imagined, and written, they 
had reſtored to Life after Strangulation, only by blow- 
ing Air, ſometimes into their Lungs, ſometimes ints 
the DuQtus Pecquetianus. For, that thoſe Animals had 
been propemodum ſuffocata, or brought by the Experi- 


mentors and confinium uſq; mortis ; #s eaſy to believe - 


but that they were quite dead, aud then revived; ex- 
tremely difficult to # Philoſopher, who knows , that the 
Laws of Nature permit no regreſs to habit from total 
 " privation. / conclude Cy with Sr. G. Ent's moſt 
' judicious reflettion upon this ſo . magnified Experiment 
_ *\ Antidiatribe pag. 143.) Mirandum fane magis, 
Allis [- Authoribas] cum Atropo, fatalia abſcindente 
ſtamina, eam interceſſiſſe 'neceſſitudinem, ut ipſum 
mortis articulum tam accurate perſentiſcerent ; &c. 
For, in Patients oppreſſed by the Apoplexy, Epilepſy, 
Lethargy, Syncope, 'or Hyſteric Paſſion ; chiefly where 
10 Pull perceptible,. and the outward parts of the Bo- 
Ay are grown cold and fff tis extremely difficult to 
diftingniſb, utrum ſcintillula illa vitalis tantum deliteſ- 
cat, an fit in corde penitus extinAa.  $o that ever 
Phyſicians themſelves, and thoſe too of the higheſt claſſis 
for learning, Experience and Fudgment, have ſometimes 
miſtaken the Living for the Dead. of which we have an 
eminent example in that Prince of Anatomiſts, but moſt 
unfortunate Man, Andreas Veſalius: who ( as Huber 
rus Languettus hath left upon record, in an Fpiſtle to Cef 
'per Pucerus ; and Melchior Adamus, 'in vita Veſali:) 
 diſſefting the Breaſt of 4 nn of Spain, __ 
e 


hethonght to'be deadl the Day: before, found. his Heart yet 
pepeings 49 Þrs own and' the ſpectators. aftoniſboment,. to. 
iy eternal diſerare,. the danger of his Life, and exile, in 
which 'he miſerably p2riſþt npon the Share of | the {fland 
Zant, inhisvretarn pwr 196 ne Doth any Manhere 
expect from me other Fxampies- of the like Miſtekes ? 
'Zet hin ſcek them in Pliny ( Nathuſt. 1, 7. C.-52;) Ge- 
orgius Piorinus (Sermon. Convival-l. 1: ) Alexander 
Benediftus* { Prachic.: 1: x04 c.\n0.)Parzus, .Foreſtus, 
Atlbertus Bottonus, Schenckius,”Levinus Lemnius, Fa- 
bricins Hildanus; |. for. nbu# 7 have: mot time toreconnt 
them. 'Prodenter aq; faciunt Magrftratus. (/zirh Hil- 
dats} Obſervar.' "Chirurgie, centpr.- 2. obſerv.'g5.) 
[ uti eo Geneve; "'& in" quibuſyam .aliis locis. obſer- 
vavi )' qui neminem fepelirs permittunt, niſi privs a 
_ viro artis Medicz perito,"& ad hoc.negotium 
deftinato,, : infpe&o atq; explorato Cadavere. © 
© For the ſame reaſon, —— the vnle ar Cuftome 
o/ ſerving great Penter Diſhes, Turys of Earth, or other 
Bike cold and ' ponderoſe things; upan the Breaſt and 
Belly of Men newly defunt?. For by that means, though 
the 7 ery and confequent fermentations of Humors 
congeſted within thoſe Cavities, nay perhaps be ſomembat 
checkt and retarded, chiefly in Dropfies, and great Ayo- 
Pems: yet in other caſes, and where the perſon 1s not re- 
ally, but only in- appearance Dead ; the ſpark of Life, which 
#5 only eclipſed, and otherwiſe may. ſhine forth again, is 
Hiable to be totally extinguiſhed. ' Nor am. 7 finpulxr in 
this opinion. For T'conld at this very inſtant of time 
convert my eye upon one of the moſt Eminent Phyſicians, 
not only of this Royal Colledge, but of the whole Horld ; 
who languiſhine of 4 grievous and long Sickneſs, and well 
prepared for a decent Exatus : did: nevertheleſs, in my 
bearing (for T hai the honour of watching with him that 
uioht)} give order to his Attendants, to omit that gr 
$. (f,ts | « 


\ 


toad. 


— 
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of treatment of his Body, after all ſions of Life ſhould 
| Mr: in him; ling the >. ſame ned Thave here 
given. And this 1 have good reaſon to believe he dia, 
not from fear of Death, but only fans his deep inſight into 
the Nature of Life ; of which he ceaſed not to Philoſo- 
pbize, even whey he expetted to arrive at the Period of 


his own within few Hours after. C: 
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Ot Fevers. 


T is the cuſtom of Marthematicians {as ye, moſt 
Candid Auditors, well know ). when from a 
Series of Propoſitions. premiſed and! verified, 
they have inferred the concluſion.they ſought ; 
to. add,. as overplus, certain uſeful Theorems 
or conſeQaneous- Speculations , by the: Grecs. 
called: me/owala, and Conſettaria five Corollaria by 
the Latins z the knowledg of which is many times of 
equal moment with that of the Verity on: which they 
depend. Give me-leave: then. = eecls you )ſo far 
to imitate this Method of thoſe great Maſters inthe 
art of _ — as from my diſcourſe. on 
Setarday laſt in the morning, concerning; the Primor: 
4s, perpetual Source, and. circular race of Life - to 
deduce a few Pathological Conſettaries, fuch as may 
perhaps afford ſome olimſes of Light toward the dif: 


covery,. and naturey and cauſes of acertairf- Afulady, | 


which is of all others incident to Mans frail Body; 
the moſt common, moſt grievous, and moſt dangerous;. 
And this Leave I withthe greater confidence ask, be: 
cauſe I intend. not to abuſe it, by pony Bape ne 
acntly from cither my preſent; Subject,. or my Duty: 


For,;, 


— 


Of Fevers. 


For, the Subje& of my Speculation defigned, is the 
ſame with that of my antecedent diſquiſition, vis. the 
Blood : and to find."out the moft probabs Cauſes, art 
reaſon of curing+ great Diſeaſes, i the-principal{cope 
and end of all our Enquiries, as well Phyſiologi- 
cal, as Anatomical. Of which none can. be i L 
who hath peruſed that little, but oraculous Book of 
Hippocrates de Priſca Medicina, where he teacheth ; 
that it is the great Duty of all Phyſidians, who de- 
ſire to render themſdves*worthy of that konourable 
appellation [ 4h Ayo aver, a 142 oye Tyre gi volts. 
ov 7] not by diſcours alone, but alſo by their Works 
and real ſuccoring of the Sick ; to be ſolicitous about . 
inveitigating the true Nature,. Cauſes and Rertieties 
of Maladies, above all things. Nor is it new, to find 
in the Writings of Anatomiſts, Pathoſogical reflexi- 
ons ſubjoyned: to the. deſcription of the part,' which is 
knowm' to be the: primary : Seat of :the, preternatural 
AﬀeCtions incident thereunto. Secure then; that what 
I have refolved with.my felf at this time to fpeak, car» 
not.in: the: end be; juſtly eſteemed: aiPorergers, or be 
ſide:the' principal purpoſe Thave: taken in hand ;and 
conceiving: great Hope, both:from-the frequency; and 
from the benign” Alpe& of 'this learned -Aflembly; 
_ that hitherto my dulneſs: hath not been: able; whatly 
to overcome. your. Patience: will ipreſinxicy..yeare 
oot- unwilling to granr: my; fo; equitable! Petirnn. .:-\ 
In my laft Exercitatian, Eendewordd ta'evince:6 5 
ye may be pleaſed-to remember )that the #ital: Hed 
or ' Motion of: the Blond: doth: farmally i canfift ina 
certain | expanſive luQationof the; /{pititudke Particles 
thereaf;: with therkeſs:moyeablear unattivey fiepulied 
and prevailing; alt -:but; :mauldy ; amicable, be 
nign, - and: conducing” ta-the:exa]tation. \af- all (the; fa» 
culties and Uſes af the Blood.-: a” = 
t 
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this Vital Motion, -although proceeding only from the 
Spirits that conſerve and rale the Blood, is by cauſes 
beſide the inftirute of Nature invading it, perturbed, 
interrapted, perverted, 'and ſometimes alſo wholly ex- 
fine, d: the vital: Oeconomy being thereby ſooner 
or later-utterly-ſubverred. Of this we have” inſtances 
almoſt innumerable.- *Nor is there any one kind of pre- 
termtursl Cauſes aſſignable, by which Nature may 
not be impeded un her production. off this Vital Mo- 
non, and moreor leſs perturbed: as we cannot but ob- 
ſerve 1t within” out ſelves to come to paſs, ſometimes. 
from the immoderate Heat of the Aire furrounding us, 
as in ' Fphemera ; lometimes from Meats and Drinks. 
potentially too Hot, .as in Surfets and drunkenneſs; 
fometimes from vehement Paſſhons of the Mind, as 
in anger, Fear, Greef, &c. Sometimes from a fermen- 
tation of the Blood, as in putrid Fevers ; ſometimes. 
from venenate &fiw#viz of Bodies, as in peſtilential and: 
contagious Feyers; ſometimes from a fimple folution 
of continuity of the Parts, as in Wounds: fo that in; 
fine, to enumerate all the various cauſes, by the ho- 
ftility of which this Life-conſerving work of the vi- 
tal Spirits may be hindred and perverted, ts a thing: 
extremely difficult, if not_ plainly impoſſible. But in 
xl theſe 1o vartous: caſes, this is worthy to be noted, as: 
a general verity ; that the vital Spirits of the Blood are 
always preternaturally-affetted; anJ that the dilorder 
 Fom thence emergent, ought to be imputed to a p. z.. 
+ Cauſe. Every thing then that po//tes the Blood, and 
F tharputts Nature to an effortor eſſay to ſeparate and 
*SGett it from thence, asalien and hoſtile z is wont more: 
or; fels, . according to the diverſity of its Nature and 
Malice, to impugn- and repreſs the vital Motion of 
the Blood But nothing- hath -been obſerved: to: do 1t;. 


thatitis not only-poſſible, but that! it often happens, that 


+ 922 <4 IE ether” ; 
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cicher more frequently, or more cqntumaciouſly, than 
impuriries ariſing from Crude Flumours congeſted in 
the Maſs of Blood,. which cannot be; ſeparated and 
extirpated without previous Concottion or Digeſtion.» 
For, theſe conſtituting a certain peculiar /»quinamest or 
Pallution of the- Blood, put on the nature, and ac- 
quire to themſelves the eficacy of a Ferment + not in- 

eed ſuch as the Leven of Bread, or as the Yelt of 
Ale and Beer; but ſuch, that being in our Bodies 
mixt with the Blood, which perpetually conceives 
new vital Heat an itſelf, produceth the like commo- 


tions therein, that thoſe domeſtic Ferments do in their 


reſpeive Subjeas; and may therefore be not unfitly 
called a Ferment, according to the Name given to it 
by all Modern Phyſicians. 

For, it cauſeth a manifeſt Tumult, or inteſtine War 
1n the Blood, after this manner. ' The i»quinament of 


the Blood, by reaſon of the crudity and. viſcidity of . 


its parts, umpugnes and hindersthe benign expanſive 
Motion of the Spirits, in which I have declared the 
Generation of the vital Heat of it to conſiſt : and the 
Spirits, on the contrary, by their natural tendency to 
expand themlelves, oppoſe that repreſſive Force, and 
ſtrive todefend themſelves from oppreſſion ; producing 
by their energy, a continuation of the Mication of the 
ood, im  iadeed, and mixt with Fermentatr 
on, butthe beſt rhey are able, till they have gained the 
Victory, to produce. So that the Fermentation of the 
Blood in Fevers, ſeems to proceed, not from the im- 
purities mixt with the Blood alone, but partly from 
them, and partly from Nature, #. e. from the vital Spi-* 
rits conſerving the vitality of the Blood. For, while 
theſe are paged , checkt, and hindred, by thoſe; 
the Motien reſulting from that conflift, is indeed a 
certain Mication of the Blood, but tiimultuous, "no 
| 4 ; ent, 
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lent, unequal, and-interrupted with little Bubles -and 
Froth." I fay therefore, that, this civil War inthe 
Blood, as it'includes a certain Vital, though. imperfe& 
andirregular Mication of the Blogd-; cannot be de- 
nied ſo tar forth to be the work of Nature : but as 
that Mication is ſuppoſed to be tumultuoſe,. ſediti- 
ole, hoſtil, and unequal; it: muſt be, in that re- 
ſpeQ; -the. produ& of the Fermentation ariſing from 
the inquinament or corruption of the Blood: ; . 

This Fermentation certainly is the very lame thing 
that the Antient Phyſicians meant by the Putrefat#ion 


| of the Blood in Fevers: calling, for diſtiaQtion fake, 


all ſuch Fevers, which -they. conceived £0 ariſe from 
thence, Putrid Fevers. - For it is not credible, that 


*Mea of fo acute Judgment, and fo curioſe in obſer- 


ving, as their Writings declare them to have been; 


by the Word Prtredo;: intended to fignifie that ſordid 


and noyſom: Corruption. obſerved in dead and. rotting 
Carcaſes, which 'is' abſolutely: inconſiſtent with... the 


_ Principles of Life; but only-a more' mild manner of 


diſſolution' of the'Blood; and ſuch as doth impugn and 


| binder, but not wholly fiffocate- the vital Expaoſioa+ 


of it. - And of this-we are certain, that. they uſed ta 


affix' the Epithet; 'Patrid,, xo- whatſoever doth by a | 


{wift Motion degenerate into-/ the | nature of Ps or 
Quitter. Which is generated, either ſlowly, by de- 


*grees, by a gentle and long proceſs, and alſo with- 


out tumult;:as when any Humour is, - without a Fe- 
yer,. digeſted and converted into purulent matter: or 


' Ipeedily, and with great Tumult and diſorder of the 
\State of the Body ; as in putrid Fevers, when the 
'*, Materia Febrilis, or inquinament of the Blood haſtens 
- to ConcoCGtion , and the Diſeaſe runs through all its 
= Times quickly and ſwiftly. Of theſe two ſo different 


ways of producing Purulent Matter in the mw the 


I11 « former, 


nu 
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former, which is alway ſimple and. without a Feyer, 


is called by the Antients, T:T£04%, AMaturativm or 
Ripenins of the Matter: the | Zater, which is alwaies 
with a Fever, is called Zanvei« & anne, Patredo. 
W hence that Aphoriſm of Hippocrates ( 1b. 2. aph.q7.) 
Dum pss conficitur , dolores atq, febres incidunt magis, 
quam jam confetto. It their Senſe therefore, Putredo, 
rs the very motion of the matter of a Feyer tending 
to purulency : and this Motionis the very fame, that 
moſt of the Neoterics Name Fermentation. For, in 
Feyers, it1s the Fermentation that _ the umnpuri- 
ries to digeſtion or ConcoCtion, 'and dilpoſes them to |. 
kparation from the Blood : and therefore the: Patrid 
Matter, andthe Fermenrine Mater fignify one andthe 
fame ET z and by conſequence, the AZateria Febri-- 
tis, and Fermentuw Febrile, are but two different 
Nanmes of the Canſe whence the Fever or fermenta- 
tion of the Blood comes.: / Now if this be: granted to- 
be confentaneous to Reafon and: Experience ( as'to 
me it ſeem's to be) We need no longer amuſe our 
felves with inquiring, either wherein the formal rea- 
id Fever confifts, or how thoſe two Eni- 
mies, Life and a Fever can fubſifttogether in the fame. 
SubjeAR, the Blood; for whar Thave ſaid may ſerve to 
expound both thoſe -riddles. 
- Conhfiding therefore in the firmneſs of this Founda- 
tion; Idefion toere&t thereupon.:a ſhort Zheory of the = 
nature , cauſes , differences, and principal Symptoms. 
of Fevers; and that' according to the ode! left to us. 
by that moſt accurate Surveyor of Natures. Works,, 
De. Fv. Giifes, in his laſt incomparable Book; Te- 


puting it well worth my diligence, to paraphraſe up- 


on the Text of fo great an Author. 
And becauſe to Phyficians accurately inveſtigating  _ || - 
the differences of preternatural cauſes nfodngrene BY 
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there occur to be conlidered mere. than one kind, as 
. of Craaities, ſolikewile of Ferments : that I may not 
leave myſelf ſticking in the ſhallows of Ambiguties, 
"tis requiſite that I clearly and diſtmaly explain, firſt 
what Iunderſtand by CRUDE HUMORS com- 
mixt with the Blood. Which 1 take to be generally 
the JZaterial Caules of putrid Fevers ; and then what 
I mean by the Fermentum FEB R IL E, which] ſup- 
pole-to. be. the Zfficiext cauſe of them , for by this 
means, the'Fogg - of Equivocations being diſcuſſed, 
we ſhall by a clearerlight of diſtin& notions, contem- 
| plate the-nature of the rhings. ſought, after.  - 

Asto the #  R $7 thereot, viz. the CRUDIT 7 
of Humours ; *tis well known, that Phyſitians obſer- 
ving two kinds of Concoction or Digeſtion performed 
by Nature in the Body, -viz.. One of what 15 naturd 
and familiar, of the Liment requilite to the continu- 
al reparation of the Body,z. which they: call' #415 :: the 
other, of what (is preternatural and hurtful; as the ma- 
terial cauſe of Diſeaſes 3 which-is named, for diſtinQti- 
on ſake, mrmx5pucy;; have accordingly conſtituted two 
| ſortsof Crudity, one Llirents, the gather, /nquinamenti. 
Of which the former, ' that reſpeRs nutrition, -is ogdi- 
nary; ariſing tor the moſt part from ſome erxor comr 
mitted in the- uſe of-the ſix Nonnaturals, and. confilt- 
ing chiefly in this, that the Spirits of our Food are 
either not: :ſutficiently. excited, or, if excited; yet-.not 
laikiciently) tamed and {ubdued: by. the. corgofive, ta- 

culty afithe-Stombch, 'to-fterve t0-promote the vital mai- 
_ 5 Phe Pater pr vim Crddites imquinanenti, 1s 1n the 
. general ;aty (pollution. 'or corruption; of the, Blood 
tſoever,. ariſing from defeQt of its due preparatir 
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- @@ and firne6s to admit the vital Mication: | And this, 
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pocrates-in that moſt remarkable Aphoriſm ; #mre 
PHeuerduely 34 HWEE, MN. Gut; Concoita- medicamento 
purgare ac movere oportet, non cruas - | 
This Crudity is - ſubdivided into two ſorts ; one 
Simple, which conſiſting only in defe& of due prepa- 
ration of the-Blood, may be correQed per pepaſmmum 
or maturation, neceſfarily previous to -Evacuationei- 
ther natural, or artificial : the other AYa/ignant, which 
always includes certainſeminal Reliques of ſome pre- 
cedent forth of the matter mixt with the Blood, highly 
Hoſtile to the vital: Spirits, and incapable of correttion 
or mitigationg-and many tunes-of expulſion. Now 
from this' Malignant crudity of matter mixt-with" the 
Blood, arifetty a Malignant Fever; and from the fim- 
fle Crudity, comes a Putrid. Of both which we ſhall 
_ - more copiouſly, when- we come: to conſider the 
ifferences of Fevers.. | | - 
 *As to the SFCOMND, viz. the difference of 
FERAENTS incident to our Bodies ; I adver- 
tiſe, thatthey alſo. may be ( as to my preſent diſqui- 
fition ) commodiouſly referred: to: two kinds. Of 
which the ove may be called Fermertum irritans, be- 
eauſe- it SO EY, by elf, and direQy irritate 
the vital Spirits of the Blood, to:begin an extraordi- 
nary commotion, and ſeditious Tumult, with the groſ: 
ſer parts of. it ; and to endevor to deliver themſelves 
from canfinement, and. by diſſolving the common 
Bon of the whole Maſs thereof; *to fly -away.. - Arid 
wander this kind are comprehended allfermenting mix- 
tures abounding with faline Spirits, highly volatile, 
and nov ealily tameable by the digeſtive taculty of the 
Stomack : among which ' the Stuw. of Wine .is: emi 
RENT. . SIR? 5 : LR a TOY Y. 
The other deſerves to-be. named: Fermentum Oppui: 
wes ; becaulc it at firſt and immediately oppreſiaaahe 
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Motion ; tho-afterward, ſecondarily, and by accident, 
K irritates them to a Pneumatic Fermentation ; not to 
diſſolve the whole mixture thereof, and ſo to make 
way for themſelves to fly away: but only to attenu- 
ate, diſcuſs, eje& and exterminate the Ferment, that 
by clogging and oppreſling them, hinders their ſpon- 
tancous-expanſion, and the vital Mication of the Blood 
thereon depending. 
kind of Ferment, by which a Fermentation of the 
Blood is wont to be excited'in-putrid Fevers; and which 
for that very cauſe, ought to benominated Fermentunz 
Febrile. It Tſeem's ao to canfiſt of any crude hn- 
mor whatſoever commixt with -the Maſs of Blood: 
For, this doubtleſs iis that Crudity, which Hippocrates 
(irrthe newly cited. Aphorifm) forbids tor be impor- 
tunely attempted- by purging. Medicaments, until Na- 
ture hath mitigated, tamed, and prepared it for: eva- 
euation, by gradual digeſtion. L JOU 
Of which Counſel, though many reafons have been, 
by the learmed Commentators on his Aphoriſms, chief- 
iy by' Carden; alleged ; yet the moſt credible, and 
therefore -the- moſt - conſiderable ſeems. to: be this; 
Thit Nature hath-provided no Organs: for the. Separa- 
Fon or Secretion" of fach Crude Humors from the Blood, 
the Spirits of which ave not yet exhauſted: 


- Moſt trac indeed, and evidentit is, that Naturehas: . 


with adinirable Wiſdom and Providence taken'care to 
preſerve thei Blood: pure and undefiled;;; and: to' that 
end: framed:, and: moſt advantagiouſly placed threo 
eqgnſpicuous Secretory Organs, for the purifation: of 
it, »#2;/ the: Ziver, Kidneys and Stomach with the 


matter 


=, 


vital Spirits of the Blood, impugning their expanfive $ 


And- this to me ſeems to be that 


--_- conjoin'd /zreftines:: and: yet it+ is. no lef&:trae,! that - 

.” none of theſe is, by her primary. inſtitution. deſtaned 

| tilcparate and. drein' from. the. Maſs. of: Blood; -any; 
: Os : 
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_ rits yet unvolatili 


matter yet remaining in the: ſtate of Crudizy, o r ng 


yer-deſpoited of its Spirits ; but all, three ordained; 
left the Blood, after it bath ſpent and- conſumed the 
fweer and profitable Spirits of the. Aliment, and be- 
comesthereby effete and ungenerole, ſhould be longer 
derained in the Body z and like adead Body boundto 
a living, pollute and infett the Blood newly-made of 
Chyle lately imported, and repleni{h'd - with ſweet 
and uſeful Spirits. ed 
Now the Humors here by us kuppoled to be both 
the antecedent and conjunCt Cauſes of Fevers, are 
not ſuch as have already been ſpoiled of their Spirits, 
and apt to turn vappid ; but ſuch as abound with - Spi- 
. and infeſt to the vital Mication of 
the Blood.. For, .the matter not ſufficiently . digeſted, 
altered, and; elaborate in the Stomach, becomes at 
length -apt.to produce Feyers, in this reſpe& only,that 
the Spirits contained in: it, are: either - not ſufficiently 
excited, ornot ſufficiently fubdued and tamed. ; Like- 
wile the matter that grows crude and. apt. to. generate 
Fevers, cither' from: defect of duereventilgtion; by- in- 


fenfible tranſpiration, or from want of free' motion, 
i5:nat vitiole,. becauſe 'the Spirits of it axe already dif; 


fipated ,- but: only becauſe they are, contrary /to the 
inſtitute of Nature detained, and becauſe they at-thE 
ſame time impede and ſomewhat ſuppreſs the vital 


. Mication-6f the Blood. | In fine,: the Seminia heteroge- 


rea, unalterable; Teliques of ſome precedent; form-re- 
maining in thecrude Matter commixt with the Bloo! 
cauſe a Mationant Fever ; not becauſe: the Spirits 
that matter have: been already exhaled, but becauſe 
they ;are hoſtile; highly infenſe and pernicious to the 


Vital Spirits,-andincapable of being tamed. Wehave : 


reaſon then: to believe, that the material cauſes of Fer 
vers are not the dead,. uſclels and excrementitious pars 
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of the Blood : not the Phlegm, not the Bile, nor that 


© thin Humor.conſiſting of the Serum, -Salt and Tar- 
— tar of the Blood, which is ſeparated in this Kidneys: 


for all theſe have their peculiar Secretory Organs, by 
which they are daily feparated and carried off: nor do 
they. require any other Preparation to their Separati- 


* on, but what conſiſts in their tranſmutation into choſe 


Humors i Specie. ' Wich is done nly by the gradual 
deflsgration of the Blood, by which the vital Heat is 
{ſſtained. - For, hence it is, that in -tra&t of Time, 
the nobler parts of the* vital Juice are difſipatedeand 
conſymed, and the remaining Parts, which they had 
before'kept united, divided. into various parties,, and 


. becoining excremeatittous, paſs ſome into Bile, ' ſome 


into Phlegm, and more into: the-matter of Urize > and 
all theſe now unprofitable Humors, being brought to- 


_ gether with the Blood, to the reſpeCtive Organs in 


which they ought 'to. be ſeparated. 'are there by way 
of percolation {ecerned, and by their proper excreto- 
ry Veſſels carried off and ejefted. STEREO 

If this be admnted for true, what then are we to: 
think of the long-lived and event& this Day flouriſh- 
ing. Doftrine of the /arients, that attributes rertian 


' Fevers to Cholter, Quotidian to Phlegm, and Quartan- 


to: Melancholy? 

| I anſwer (with Dr. G/iſſon,- who in all arguments: 
endevor'd, asfar as his Devotion-to Truth 'wouldper- 
mit him, to ſuitain the auQority. of the Antiznts YJ/ that. 
thoſe Humors were, -or at leaft might be "taken, ei- 
ther" for the re/zques of the Stale and vapid Blood, or- 
for Humors: 4n#/ogous. to them. = 


_ 7 -The Rebiguer ofthe Blood are (as was faſt now(ſeid ) 


5 
y 


wefolved mto. Bile, Phleom,: and Mriwe ;- inthe laſt of 


7 *hich are contained four other kinds of Excrements,. 
" ke. the yora/eut warier, Sabt, Serum,” and a-certain . 
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earthly -liquamen, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name | of 7 artar. But as for-Melaxcholy, no place is 
to be found for it among the reliques or ſtale and re- 
. jetted parts of the Blood. Forinthe whole Body we 

bod no peculiar Organ prdvided by Nature for the Se- 
cretion, reception and excluſion of any ſuch Humor : 
and therefore, ſaving the reſpeQs and veneration due ' 
to thoſe Fathers of our Att, the intereſt of Truth, 
which is {till more ſacred and venerable, obliges us to 
affirm; thatthey erred *moſt egregiouſly, when they 
aſligncd that Office tothe Spleen. E 
- The Humors Aalogoxs to the: newly enumerated 
Reliques of the Blood, are ſigaified by the ſame Names, 
in particular, the viſcid, infpid , and white part of 
the Blood, .is called Pituites or Phlegm ;, the hot, dric, 
acrimomous,” and pungent or corroding, B:/;s or Cho- 
ler ; the cold, drie," blackiſh, and 'aduft, A/c/2ncholy 
(if at leaſt any ſuch. Humor may be admitted to lye 
concealed in the Maſs of Blood.) For, we muſt con- 
feſs, we uſurp more than a Phyſical Licenſe, when we 
call this an Analogous Humor, . to which nothing that 
holds any the leaftreſemblance or analogie, can be a: 
ny where in the whole Body found: and yet never- 
theleſs it may be lawful to ſay, -that the Analogie that 
ſome parts of the Blood ſeem to have to that fiQiitious 
Humor, which the Aatients imagined to be ſeparated 
and-received by the Spleen ;. -may ſerve to excuſe us, 
if, out of compliance with cuſtom and; the vulgar 
Doctrine of the Schools, we retain the. denominati- 
_ 6n, While we reCtify the Notion of Melancholy. For, 
though the Sna/ogarum be wanting , yet if in reality 
a thing reſpondent -thereto, hath exiſtence in Nature; 
the ſuppoſed Analogy is enough to juſtify the appeb ' 
atian. | 

Conlidering this, Iaſſert, that in the Maſs of Blood 
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are moſt commonly contained. ( 1 ) A ſharp, pungent 
or corroſive Seram, ſuch as is wont to be caſt out 
exſudation, in an Zryſppelas, and in the little Bladders 
or Bliſters raiſed by Epiſpaſtic emplaſters ; which 
anſwers to the Bile or Choler. ( 2) A whitiſh and f- 
broſe Grumus, that reſembles Phlegm. ( 3) A dusk- 
iſh or blackiſh and friable Gr##:«s, comparable to tho 
Melancholy of the Antients ; for other Humor tat 
may deſerve that Name, there is none to be diſcern- 
ed in che Food. 

Now, that we may ſee how far theſe Elements or 
conſtituent Principles of the Blood, can be brought to 
conſiſt with the Humors of the Antients 3 let usequi- 
tably compare theſe with thoſe. According to their 
ſeveral CharaQters or deſcriptions, the pure and na- 
tural Serwns, by which mixt with the Zymphe, the 
Blood is made and kept fluid, ſeems to be the ſame 


with the natural and pure Bilioſe Humor of the An- - 


tients ;- and the ſame corrupted, and thereby grown 
acrimonious and corroſive, what they underſtood by 
Choler, analogous to the Gal.(2 ) The white and 
viſcid Grames, while uncorrupt and ina natural State, 
ſeems to agree with their natural Phlegm ; when de- 
generate and corrupt, 'with that morbific Humor, 
which they called Pituir« Analoge. (2 ) The black 


and friable Grames, when and fincere, is the 


Humor Sanguineus ſpecially fo called, and that very 
part of the Blood, which impregnate with vital Spi- 
rits and the nitroſe Spirit of the Air, gives it a flo- 
rid red Colour: but deſpoiled of thoſe Spirits, and re- 

ing from that Scarlet toward a ſooty or black 
( whence probably it received the Name of Melancholy ) 


is the Melaxcholy: they imagined to be like the Hu- 


._. mor of the Spleen. This Paralleliſm being granted, 
>. there ſeems to remain _ any in reconciling the 
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DoQtrine of the Antients' concerning the-Humors con» 
tained .in the Blood, with the conſtituent Parts. of it 
now obſerved by us: and. by conſequence, nothing. 
hinders,. but theſe 2na/ogons Hlumors, as. we; have di- 
ſtinguiſht. :and deſcribed them; may be the AZaterial 


caules of putrid .Fevers: yea more, tis. neceſſary, that 
one or more of them be: pn in. every. putrid Fe-- 
9: 


Ver. W _— What we ; roma fhe worm hs 
10g our, preſent Genealogy: of: putrid Fevers, without. 
- wang; wa; what the Antients have. delivered of the: 
ame. 1! 


 Letscns:i then; proceed!-ta; enquire: into: the. Origine: 
of; a/ignant. Fevers., | which ought:to; be; deduced; 
from: a:certain- Ferment-of /adother-kihd, nbt yet de+ 
{cribed.. - For, malignant -Fevers: being: by their Na- 
ture alwaies|more pernicious, than fimply putrid; and; 
often. alfo contagious :' it, muſt be therefore, that they 
take their Original from ſome Ferment: more malic» 
ous, and more grievoully hoſtile to. the vital. Motion: 
of the Blood. This. Ferment then, whatſoever: we. 
ſhall at length: diſcover it to- be, may juſtly be nam- 
ed inthe general;\''FERMENTUM MALIGNUAM:: 
as coming neerto. the: natiure of, Pos/o#,, properly fo. 
called, about the reaſon of whoſe fierce. and pernici- 
ous Operation upon-the; very principles of Life, Phy- 
ficiansare ſtrangely divided-1n their Opinions. :Omut- 
ting all which, 1humbly: conceive, that the deleteri- 
aus-oF deadly force-of any; Poiſon. whatſoever; doth: 
confiſt, not 1nan meoifeibqualiry, but in' ſome Seri-. 
#4/' Nature: highly adverſe and deftruQtive to the Mi- 
cation. of the Blood: in Man, -upon which his Life im- 
metiately::depends:. ;/Thererare, ( Imift confeſs) rop, 
manp- other things, that with equal: {peed and: cruel- 
ty break afunder the-ſlefider Ligaments. of Life, _ 
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by "their manifeſt qualities, -if' once' admitted (into'the 
Stomach ; as Fire,” =] of Vitriol, ſtrong Spirit of Salt, 
@ Fortis; ; Lixivial 'Cauſtics, Arſenic,' Sublimare, 
cr. Which by reaſon - of 'the extreme ſubtility and 
{te rapid: Motions' of their Particles, and of their 
force of: /Penetrating, 'cutting; corroding 'and'difſoly- 
ing almoſt all Bodies to which they are applied, ara 
as mortal.as a Sword or Bullet : 'but all theſe, if they 
be ſufficiently \dilured, loſe their fatal Virtue, and be- 
come- innoxious; -nor-can they be Tightly- teckned a- 
_ FYenoms; no more than a Dagger or Halter,” be- 
cauſe they deſtroy by manifeſt Qualities, and wayes 
evident to the Seals. But'*Poyſon,' whoſe Power 'is 
- founded ina ſeminal Mature ; ly repugnant; and 
pernicious to:hmman Nature, whether it-be'bred in 
the Body, or introduced by contagion or ' otherwiſe, 
is always more''or-le{s noxious in a {mall quantity, 
and ina full Doſe: deadly ; ſo thar tis dangerous” to 
truſt to .a dilution of any fuchi Venom.” And -to-this 
kind ate the Malignant Ferments, of which'1 am' now 
ſpeaking, to be referred : though ſome of them be 
__ venomous thanothers, 'and ſome more contagi- 
For, the Afalignity of all: feems to: conſiſt in 2 
Seminal Nature, which: being : communicated to the 
Blood): is apt-to'imprign;' r , oppres, and'( when 
it prevails ) totally extinguiſh- the expanſive Motions 
ofthe vital Spirits that conſerve it: 
*r - 28 Df 69975 KHALED YARD FL JO. 
HI LHING: tus: conciſely explajtied :the fort 
reaſon} /[lahds diftin@! propricties; bf- both : ſorts! of 
Febrile. Ferments ,' the Putrid'”'and* the' Malignant; 
that\'work: immediately and Fig e, by way of Op: 
preſſjon-of the- vital: Spirits {op e fon 'us ay 
ire ineo-vie "Natire'tof in ievnſidered/” 
nec 1 GE PRES: the mane 
% eir 
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"MF js a Re therefore, that bag rich Lipeak of Crude 
Chyle 5 on into the. Maſs and by de- 
grees ind PIE purrefaRion, or Fermentation upon it, 
as Thaye briefly ſhewn' in the Paragraph concerning 
putrid Humors re the Blood impure ; I do not 
call ſuch Chyle Crude, uſe I think it wholly un- 
Ge roafrd ſome nouriſhmenrtothe ſold Pris though 
Lois yn yoo ay gn ara 
; 0 as unit 
ent ox Blood, it ſhould be made the immediate 
* Subje& of the vital 'Spirits, or .( which is the fame 
in ths fe ted with ##ality, Now -Chyle 
ſenſe £ Cr PITTS 
of inquinament to give it the nature 
force of a mot highcoongh wheh ſtrikes at the very 
Root of the vital Motion, or Heat. dey porn 
| in acertain Hritude to infringe, diminiſh, 
opprels, and ( if ngt overcome and expell'd by the 
Sprrits of the Blood ) utterly extinguiſh the vita 
cation of the Blood, whence Life reſults. ow Fore 
rn Reny. it is both to experience and to reaſon, that 
ns. Oppning le is not acquired in a few moments of 
Crudities bay have : been commixt. with: thie 
Bloc? nor doth it aGaally arch the vital. Spirits ſo 
foon as the Fexment is ed, but doth exſert-its 
hag Ss ——_— ney hat 6 and as it were 


Pun! wal he Sore th of che mixture. That 
done, if either the quantity or contumacy of it bei. 
great, 
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great as that the vital Spirits! be unable to moderate 
ray) ym budetaannagen. Ah h.c7 rar 
\ &; it to-operate, to 
| afſelhing them with akind of 7orpor, and clogging 

them fo as they cannot with requiſite Vigor endevor 
toexpand themſelves, anJ then the Fever firſt invades, 
- as ſfhallbemore fully explicated when we come to ex- 


amine the proceſs of Fermentation in the Paroxyſny 


of an intermittent Fever. 

In the mean. time it follows to be inquired, where- 
in this Aptitude of the Fermentum Febrile to fix the 
Spirits of the Blood, dvth cliefly confilt. Iconceive 
__ with Dy. Gliiſſox that it is radicated in a certain'Zen- 


tor - or clammineſs of the Crudities mixt with the: 


Blood ; analogous. perhaps to that viſcidity obſerved 


in Wine and Beer not perfeQly fermented; which are: 


therefore eall'd Penduls, or Ropp; norcan they be ever 
correed unleſs by a new Fermentation, which exc; 
ting the oppreſſed'and ſluggiſh Spirits contained in the. 

' Liquor, and diffolving the clammynels of the grofſer 

Parts, quickly clarifies it. For, what can. be unagi- 
' ned AE 06 to Clog, oppreſs and fix. the: Spirits 
| ood, fo as to hinder their expanſive Motion,. 
- than ſuch a pendulous  clammineſs. of Crude-Humors: 
- diffuſed through the whole Maſs of it? Ibelieve-there- 
| fore, thatthe formal reaſon of every febrile Ferment: 
in putrid Fevers, doth: conſiſt inſfuch a Zextor of the 


| Blood. © As for that kind of it, that ariſes from defe&t 


. of ConcoQtionin-the' Stomach, and that may: there- 
fore rightly enough be diſtinguiſhed: by the. Name of 
Crude Chyle ; it eems-not- at firſt to be: affefted- with: 
with a certain diſpoſition-or rendency' toward: it, by 
-_ yeaſpa the- Spirits of the Chyle have not. been ſufficr- 

F ently cxcited and! exalted: from. the State” of Fixation: 


- — 
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to':that- of modirate fhuavlity;) ab-rhey ought; to, haye, 
been +. andyet this tendenoy: may be: lufhcieat by de- 
grees to. induce-:a:clamtninels: upon the -whole' Maſs- 
of Blood; when: crudities are; daily :increaſed and; ac: 
autnulated;;as commonlyithey :are- before a Putrid Fe- 
yes :g{ncrated:: Otheri Kinds .of it are'-almoſt all 
derived, either from tranſpiration intercepted, - or from: 
extravaſation of Humors, as in internal Apoſtems and: 
in the Dropfy ; or from inflammations and tumors, 
where-the courſe of the Blood 1s ftopt. For part of 
the Blood {0 arreſted, and for-want of due” Motion 
corrupted, being at gs carried off by the. Veins, 
and Temixt with the: whole Maſs thereof, muſt of ney 
cefſity! more or 1eſs:pollate at, ©; i 

But! if we convert the Eyes of our- Curioſity upon 
the: &fet#s of this febrile Ferment, and conſider the 
manner and -proceſs of its aCting. upon the Blood ; 
we-;ſhall ſoon :find,' that, what bathy;been.ſaid ofthe, 
narcotic nad fixative-Power: of it, will be ſufficiently 
conſentaneous and evident to-engageour Belief. For 
from: thence it will appear, by what reaſon and way 
the. Ferment-is wont to exert its forces, and exerciſe 
itsyratny. upon the -Vital Spirits; in the divers times 
of -aParoxy/m or fit of a/Fever, wis./in;the begining 
or invaſion, in the: augment or 'increaſ, in the vigor 
or. Achme, and in the declination. :: | 

I ſay then, that: before, the-: aftual, invaſion; of a 
Paroxyſm,: the: febrile: Fenment is; already. diffuſed 
through.the Blood;:andiumted? with the. vital Spirits. 
Upon this, it of necefſity comesta/pals,-that the Spi- 
rits' being clogg'A and: as: it \ were 1nvilcated by the 
EY row mo 
vigor i and -.endevor\-to :expanſion: | ind:;conſequently 
wah If bticknefs irritate} the Ears and-Ventricles o* 
the ;Heart,; and Arteries 'c0njoyned: ———-- 
tra 
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wadt themſelves, in order to the -difiribution of the 


Blood.: Hence it comes, that the: free tranſpiration: 


of the. halitns.or fteams of the:Blood is more or leſs 
checkt, and render'd moreſlow and weakthan itought 
tobe... And this makes the fr inſult or: ſurpriſe: of 
the Cod Fit, which though icarcely perceptible in the 


beginning, comes creeping on:more and more, till the: 


Eclipſe it brings upon the vital Spirits, be manifeſt, 


from the- weakneſs and: languid' Motion of ' the Pulſe, 
and from the chilneſs of the whole Body, and:dead: 


paleneſs of the Face, &c, : | 
_ A-little after, the Pulſe is more-retrated and lan-- 
guid, and; the Eclipſe increaſing, the Nayles: of. the: 
10gers: become: -pale and; of:a leaden- Blew, the ex-+ 


treme parts:growſenſibly cold, andall the other ſymps- 


toms: grow: more ſtrong and' vexatious, ſo 'that the: 


| Patient is now. compel[Pd to feel the Attacque his Ene-- 

- Myris making, upori; the Guards of his Life. And 
*#his is-the /ccond ftep: of the cold Fit. | 

© Which ceaſes not yet, but is continued a-good while. 
* after its firſt ſenſible Invaſion z the deprefiion of the 

- vital: Spirits, .the retraQtionof the Pulſe, andthe con- 

| ſequent. dimipution of Heat, fill by degrees-increaf} 

mg; |Nevertheleſs,: ſoon- after the beginning, the-ir- 

- Titation of the vitaliSpirits- toriſe upand oppole their: 
inteſtine |Enimy, and-torepell it by their. ſpontaneous: 
expanſion, begins. For, firſt they ſtrive to reſiſt. op- 

preffion: by..; the clamminels of 'the febrile 'Fermenr, . 

and to. ſhake off the: Clogg, by their natural agility. . 

Then the Maſs of Blood, being ſlowly and: heavily. 

diffaſed into the ; my ade the Body, doth in ſome des 


gree ſtagnate in 


reliftence burden the Heart -and; Arteries, and ſd in- 
| Gite them to make more frequent Pulſes, 'to diſcharge 
i, Theg the {vis of. the Blood; bejng;hyrigea: 
cepted: 


le Avenues of the- Heart, and: by.its. 
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cepred tranſpiration retained, and by” the Veins te- 


turned to the Heart, ſerve ſomewhat to excite the 
Spirits, and to diſcuſs a little 'of the clammy Fermenr 
repreſſing' them. But yet theſe three irritations con- 
joyned, are not from the begining of ſo great Mo- 
ment, aSquickly to hinder the increaſe of the Cold, or 
farther depreſſion of the vital Motion: only they f6 
far avail, as to hinder the influent Life from bei 
wholly eclipſed. And at this time it is, that the 
certain Signs of aual Fermentation of the Blood, 
ſhew themſelves to Phyſicians accuratdy obſerving 
them. For, fo ſoon as the certain Signs of an uni- 
verſal oppreſſion of the vital Spirits appear, we may 
from that time date the commencement of the Fer- 
mentation immediately conſequent thereunto : becauſe 
chey declare that the Ferment hath already aQuually 
begun its Work. 

Theſe Sizns and Symptoms then are'( as I have 
ſaid ) firſt, retrattion of the Pulſe, chilneſs, ens ip 
and ſometimes blewneſs of the extreme Parts, chiefly 
of the Nayls, tipp of the Noſe and Lips, and ſome 


| light conſtriction of the whole Skin. Becauſe. art that 


time there happens ſome oppreſſion of the vital Heat, 
which governs the Pulſe, der yon all parts aQtually hot, 
gives a vivid and grateful tinfQture of red to all, and 
_ up the Skin that otherwiſe would ſhrink it- 
up. | | | 
Secondly, a troubleſom Senſe of Cold, accompanied 
with a Horror, trembling, ſhivering or ſhaking, All 
from the difficult paſſage of the Blood' through the 
habit of the Parts. For the Blood being but weakly 
emitted from the Heart, and ſlowly 
the ſubſtance of the muſcular Parts, hurts and offends 
Thirdly, a weak and quivering Poice, eadſhonoes 
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' of Breath for. the moſt part —_ and unequal : 
"which ſeem -to ariſe, /partly from. a depreſſion ot the. 


vital Heat, partly from Cold unequally affecting the 
Lungs, and hindring the. free ingreſs av y egreſs of 
the Air; and partly from the ditficult paſſage of the 
Blood, either through the Lungs themſelyes,or through 
the: Muſcles, helping: to move them. .. 

Fourthly , the moifture- of the. Mouth, and in the 
Glands circumjacent, begins to.be dried up, and there- 
upon enſue thirſt and. drineſs of the Tongue. - The 
reaſon of which ſeems to be this, that the Zarex Se- 


_ roſus is, in the; febrile Fermentation, ſo. confounded 
with other Humors, that it cannot be ſeparated from 


them in the Glandules; deſtined: to the Secretion of it. 
Other EffeAs or Signs of the Fermentation obſervable 
in this beginning ofthe Paroxyſm, I reſerve till we 
come to. the Auzment, in which they become more 
confpicuous. - -. 

In- the, (UG AL ENT therefore, no: new Motion 
ariſes, only the former are either by degrees |leſſned, 
or iacreaſed, Thoſe; that belong to- the: ſimple depreſ- 
ſion;of the vital Spirits, are.gradually,diminiſhed.: but 

- that are xeferrible;.to. che! 3ncirartion; or {ulcicta ti 
noſes arebylittleand little, augmented. - Of the 
former fort- are , Chimes, Senſe; of Cold, ſhivering, 


trembling, quaking ;. all { which by, degrees. ceaſe. and 


vaniſh t becauſe: yoni 8 rhe; aaiſingof the Pulle,:the 


Blood istrag{mitted, F& brig ppoodily through 
He inmdus of Nh Darts, Th \ The; oice a 2 becomes. More 
frqng:and qumn we mape and; the re he more fre- 


quent and equal, for the fame; realon.;;;-On-the: con: 
$r4ty;/ivhe- | vital -Spixits ROW Tilipg P2846 
tein 4 mz: caule a.manifeft ingreaſe of 


febrile | Fermentation and+ Tumuls. .- For, the- _—_ 
_ luQation grows-more An more fierce yt eXOr- 
itant, 


bitant, and recedes farther from the - natural State, 
cill ic becomes turbalene , hoſtile, and /irothy-; and} 
vnequal. - The conſequerts of theſe irregalar Motions. 
. are (1) inquietnde, E tieation, and fometimes. Pain 
of the outward parts, but chiefly of rhe Head; all 
from the difficule tranſmiſſion of 1 the Blood through: 
them. {( 2 ) Frequency of 'the Pulſe, and now and then. 
obyſt witeation- of the Heart and Arteries; probably 
from 'the "intercepted courſe of the Blood; and the. 
augmentation of Meck (3). Diminution of Tranſpira- 
zion , which though- now ſomewhat greater tliantrom. 
the beginning, continies much I than it ought to 
be; conſidering the abundance of Zfluvia or- exhala-- 
tions of the- Blood 'raiſed' 'by the intenſe Heat. ( 4 ) 
Greater: ho po yn of. the Zatex in all. parts. of the 
Mouth, —_—_ equently more-grievous Thir ft; (5): 
Aleuſeoaſmeſs, and fornetimes vamiring or Flux of the 
Bell. For ho Stomach. and Gutts are: of ' all (parts. . . 
'tronbled' and offended by the tumukuoſ' aux. 

of the Blood, as. well becauſe 'of their *nervoſe Tex- 
ture, and their exquiſite Senſe: thenee ariſing ;'-as by 
arora et nn do 
('t 6 containing Parts | 
become more - apt' to- be ore 'and 'cjefed: upward; 
or downward: and for the | fame: Cauſes; the forme - 
parts/are/ often. moleſted with Winds and" Erait ations; 
all Prenmutic Fore tions''( whie 

our febrile Fermentation Rathre pla | 
to the generation - of Winds.” Diiring of 
the Paroxyſm-, the Fermentation /and: oo gry > and all. 
the Kcoltamas of them heye recounted Ten ln 

ars uugmented YT 

Oren aethi: Alone or Stave: arty ark 
ſpiration comes tobe more free; rm pies 
abundance of Exhalations teaming from -the 4 


Sts. _—__ * 
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ſo as they no longer recoyl by the Veins to increaſe 
the eftuation of the Blood; the Augment ends, and 
the: Sate of the- fit: ſucceeds. 

.-- In which the Fermentation and Ardor perſiſt a while 
in their Violence and Fury. And though at thistime 
ſome parts of the oppreſling Ferment, begin to be diſ- 
caſled and prnagr"s 4 by laborioſe Sweat: yet the vital 
Spirits :are by that, tumultuoſe Motion ſo profuſely 
ſpent and exhauſted, that nature ſuffers almoſt as much 
of loſs by. that exhauſtion, as ſhe receives relief from 
the Victory and Expulſion.. Whence perhaps it comes, 
that yet the conflict appears d and: equal; till 


the beginning | of--the Declination, - when the febrile - 
and all 


He, its concomitants- are by degrees miti- 
gated. | | 

And then it is, that the, Vitory of the vital Spirits 
being. complete ,; the .remaining 'parts of the. febrile 
Ferment are by an-univerſal Sweat flowing withour 
any. conſiderable detriment of . the ſtrength of - the 
Patient, diſperſed and exterminated. For, this Swear 
is a kind of deſpumation of the:impurinies of the Blood 
that cauſed the Paroxyſm; whereupon foon enſue a 
remiſhion. of rhe burning Hear, a ceſſation of anxiety 
and Pains, and a freſh diffuſion of the 'Zarex Serofus 


into the Throat and Mouth for the quenching of Thirſt, 


and in fine a Ceſſation of all other vexatious Symp- 
toms of the late Conflift ; and ſo ar lerigth the Parox- 
yim. is ended. Now. from-this our congruous- Soluti- 
on of all the Phenomens of thefit of a Fever, ye may 
eaſily judge of the reaſonableneſs of . the precedenr 
: Hypotheſis, according to which I have endevored to ex- 
plicate them ;- and how-far the fame may deſerve your 
approbation, ordiflike. JF; 1 bunt 
_ Nevertheleſs Iamwilling, ye ſhould fuſpend your 
Sentence, tall I have. _ " the Hypotheſis ——_ 
| SR For 


n_- me —_— 
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For there yet: remain many- other Appearancesto- be 


ſolved: I proceed therefore-to the primary' D/FFE- 


RENCES of Fevers, in>hope | that-they' alſo/-may 


| be''commodionſly deduced from 'the- ſame ' Princt- 


tes; | | £ | 
: Foraſmuch as. it is probable from what-hath"been 
ſaid of the: nature of a'Fever' in; general, that all -Fe- 
vers ariſe from, and 'effentially' conliſt in uw Fermen- 
ration- of the Blood : We 'may-with:-reaſog infer,” that 
the diverſity-of Fevers, how great ſoever-it;be, pro- 
ceeds from aothing elſe but. the divers fermentations 
of the fame *Blood.-  For":the- diverſity of 'EffeQs' is 
for the moſt :part . reſpondent to/the diverſity of eM- 
cients.” :And{inct it 1s: ſearce poffible, but ithat- from 


various Ferments, various kinds of Fermentations 


ſhould rife, it _neceſſarily- follows, that the virious. 


{orts- of Fevers are; tobe deduced! from equally-vari- 
ous 'Ferments aQtually' hindring!.the vitsl © mication 
of: the Blood. And I hold;'that there: are ſo'-many 
differences of. febrile Ferments; -as' there are divers 
Natures or - Diſpolitions. of Crudities incident to the 
Blood, and apt to inquinate+it/ To know- all -theſe 


diſtinQly,: and to explicate each of 'them by a particu- 


lar diſcription, is perhaps impoſſible : fo great is the 
variety .of| crude - Humors that may be admitted' in- 
to:the Blood, and {ſo manifold: the Combinations of 
them that may happen to pollute it: Let it ſuffice then; 
if refleting upon the chief forts of Crudities- alredy 
deſcribed, we ſhall 'from thence congruouſly derive 
the Primary, 1. e. the moſt frequently obſerved Dif- 


ferences of Fevers. 


By Cradity I here underftand 'anyiinquinement of 
depravation of the Biood whatſoever, proceeding frotir 
defect of due preparation thereof, 'for the generation 


_ of vital Spirits ; as Tbefore declared. Nowthe mat- 


ter 
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Df Febers: 

ter iti this Senſe Crade , may be-diſtinguiſhed'into Or- 
dinary' or - familiar to haman Nature, ſich. as ariſes 
from 'the- erroncous-:ule of the (ix-non-naturals+ and- 
Extraordinary-or' alien-and'hoftite' to human Nature. 
From the former come all Fevyers call'd-fimply Patrid : 
m_ the Zater,, Malignant: and Contagioſe or Vene- 
"The: Ordifary) may be' ſubdivided into--(2.) Recent” 
or lately penerated;. ſach as is:either carried our of the 
Stomach and' Gurs in the form of grude' Chyle, or 
redueed from fome part or other inflamed: or other- 
wiſe corrupted: and (2 )Zzve«erate or in a long tra 
of' time; by: little” and little :congefted, and! adhering: 
to the ſubſtance" of 'the ſohd' Parts.” The former, i 
it happens. to. paſs into a febrile 'Fernient; produces 
a'Fever putrid .indeed, but of only "oe Paroxyſm:. 
The 'Zater. 0 ma p—_— Cn Putrid, either 
accompinying: ſome: other Malady,- or Symptomatic ; 
but ry: ove hors 


// eitlier” Contimnal of uncertain exa- 
cerbation,' 'or 7ntermittent of uncertain Paroxyſms. 
\ The #rraordinary-or Malignant whichineludes ſome- 
certain. ſeminal» Principle dangerous and hoſtile - to 
human Wature, ſis alſ6 do»ble,-viz. either-itis diſſe- 
minated:' by contigion;, 'or-is/primarily' bred'in'the 
Body affected. - The" Former, though Teſolved-into an 
_ exhalation and diſperſed through the Air, till retains: 
its poyſonous Virtue, as the a ey Peftilent tate, off 
infe@ion of thes Plague. - The orhiy is either nor Te- 
folved into'exhalations,' as: Arſenic; oris, in the very 
reſolution, :deſpoiled: of its ſeminal malignity,- as the: 
- Breath of 4'92ad -Dog:,- which ſeldom or never.infeRs. 
_ Hone;- without. thei /2ve ini forth. Do 5 ny 
_ + Having exhibited't© your :eonſideratiors this phin: 
In brief* Scheme:'of© the different \miterial Caves, 
_ fom. whiche1:Lippoſt the>prigcipal differences of Fes 
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vers ta, proceed-;ni mul reflect upon the Heads there-- 
of mare. particulazly,, and.in: the farlk place relume the 
explicatioa -of Qrudity got! Maligozat;:as that whick 
both more. frequently occurs tq-0ur obſcryation, and 

is leſs obſcure. | | 
The Matter of Putrid. Fevers Not-Malignant, pro- 
ceeds ( as I lately inlinuated_) either (x ) From de: 
Fe& of ConcaRtion of thei Chyle im: the: Stomach;and 
Iateſtines, or-( 2). From; defe&! of .due--eventilation 

and free motion of, the Blood in its Circuit. : 

Defet# of Congoidion of the Chyle, is thing ſo:com- 
mon, .and 10. fully. explained by Phyficians in their 
prattical Writings, that it is ſufficientifar me toname 
it. And indeed in all Fevers, the -concoftive facul- 
ty of the Stomach is wont fo much to langwlſh, that 
{carce any thing of aliment can be, without detri- 
meat, taken into the Stomach already troubled and 
anquinated with vitious and, corrupt | Humors.:: For 
thea the Food is not digeſted, but whatever of either 
Juice or TinQure is drawn from. it, remains crude, 
and turns to the Augment of the: matter. of the Fe- 
ver. Whence it comes, that faſting and 2 thin' Diet 
are ſo much commended by. all, .in putrid Fevers. 
Oaly ia Peftilential, a-Diet leis ſpare, is ſometimes 
allowed with good Succeſs: becauſe the benignity 
and {weet Spirits of the Aliment, are found to con- 
" temperate the Semininn Peſtifermm, and reduce it to 
a milder diſpoſition. Not of #heſe Fevers. therefore, 
but only of thoſe are we. to underſtand the Counſel 
given by rates ( Aphoriſm. n. Lib. 2.) Cor- 
pore impure que plus alimenti aſſumunt, ed pluribus dame 
nis augentur : & ( Aphar.. 7: Libe'1.') fo morbns fit 

peracutus,; tenuiſſima diate ef utcrndum.. | 
Defedd of due Tranſpiration;' of -Fwentilatian, and.of 
free Circnition of the Blood, is Tometimes =_ Cauſe, 
| Ometunecs 
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Ges xf: no: odite ws bofire dif 
PutrefaQtion; hath given fit matter for the Cincratioh 
of a Feyer : ' for, want of free Tranfſpiration and Inter- 


ception of the courſe of the Blood in any part of the 


Body, isalone ſafficient to infer putrefaCtion upon the 
Blood'; brit then 'the- Fever” is for the moſt parteaſily 


diſcuſſed, and-with one univerſal Sweat wholly folyed.. 


k arifeth commonly from the diminiſhed perſptrability 
and permeability, either of the whole Body, or of ſome 
private. part;. whoſe 1 cUot 
ted, or. obſtrutted ; and this 'hafipens either with, br 
without extravakarion of Blood.” "With" extravala- 
tion, 
commonly produces a Feyer of uncertain Exacerbati- 


on:; as is fi ny; obſervedin great. Obſtruftions and: 


Abſceſſes af 
Having concithy Rootinged the Procenittle or. An: 
tecedent Cauſes of crude! Marter apt-to induce purrid 
Fevers, 1 mnſt come to explain what Tifajd of the = 
De nent 
rupti it : Miaſmate! Febrili, (ray; do” this with: 
perſionl rand:cwherence, 'twothings Geevr here to be 
iy np mehr moe Fa Apfnideor DIE 
roarry Obyte imperfeAty eoncoted,” comes ro be. 
atuved on exited to:an 4ftual fermentation of thie- 
Sovnp the urhet; where at Triide" Chyle'is 
liek ordis roncnled; attil-artdining tor repencls,. | 
1 mean forces ſufficieners induce Fri 
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es a 7wmor, if not an Apoſtere, 'which moſt 
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not with an, jdppgratus gf. like, matter! | 
in the Body, - attQaugmentats; Forcesy: and. ſery 


48 NE [BOQY,, "UTHICIEN rve 
for. convenient Fewel to.aFever.., For, it isby longex+ 
perience found, that very, few fall igto aay: fimply pu: 
trid Feyer, ualeſs.after many errors admitted-in the uſe 
of the. .fix. Noor aagurats: MAQT: 15 the febrile Ferment it 
lelf.wqnt, io. ſoop as it is exiſtent-iaithe; Body to kindle 
a Fever, by:breaking outanto as. of opetr hoſtility up- 
onthe fixdden; bat by.ſecretly creeping on, as it were, 
and':paſſing through, certain degrees of operation ſuc- 
ceſively, ., Firſt, at is.inſenkbly. diffuſed through, and 


. Cc 


intimately.commixt.with the whole Maſs of the:Blobd, 
after.the, manner of jother Ferments,'- Then inwrap- 
ping the vital-Spirits by little and little with igg,clam- 
mynels, itdiminiſhes their Agility, 4fid diſpoſes them 
to ſloth. - Aker: this, ,it;endeayours to inviſcatez bind, 
and as it were {uffocate them ; and then it is, tharfrom 


i 


o 


its Forces.” From: 
crude mat t-prefant eRkies ebBmnclnems 
. J ANGO) dy -obtliffe 1tion.c10 ch 
may be 1 fticregt v9/lo] ethe firf- Queſtion,: vid. SHHes Fj 
: £ 


Py 
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gn rum 


Ben: of HT Te ls to induce an aCtu- 
[- jermentation upon the Blood. 

As for- Ne OTHER, viz. Where the ſame crude 
Vatter is wont to be congeſted, and-tolye in ambuſh 
till that time ; if the whole matter of the precedent 
Paroxyſm, be ſpent and copſumed in the Paroxyſm, 
as hath been fuppoſed:, then it neceſſarily follows, 
that the matter of the 1 ubſequent Paroxyſm, muſt ei- 
ther be generated. anew, 1n the time intervenient be- 
twixt the two Fits, or lie eonceabd { ſomewhere in. the 
Body, either .in the Yelſſds .carrying the Blgod, or 
out of them; from .whence, as. from its Fomes, it 
may after certain intervals 'of Time, fally forth to in- 
felt the Blood and invade the viral'Spirits. * For both 
theſe, - cannot be- true and therefore it remains to be 
inquired, which of he; two 'is moſt likely to be ſo. My 
Opinion is, that,the, matter of exery ſubſequent Pa- 
roxy[m is not ies anems and, my. Regus are 


Y * 
6 as any. Paroxy "ſm. 15 ended, the. very 
choc > Fi rg Fever, Cea eaſes for or that OG andthe 
od quickly. retyfns-.to-a re Naw it. the 
CE rogether' withthe ets Ear t ekiag 
will be left remaining in the, Body, to continue £5 'and 


. by conſequence, every , new Parc xy1m. will be. a new 


I 


«quently ryn throu 
Wo it Sndihe Dy 


Fever; whichano exponent Phy. ician, Who! hath ob- 
ferved the. Di ſcaſe 40, be © f the /9apg EnIL Nap on 
from, the kt Fit t thelaft aft, will ealily ied 

Tant, (2) SEP. me may. "by Confirme fy Big 19 
intermittent A DER i: POOT Country, People, \ fre- 
Sir times 16 Sr wy: Moe 
ally ter to I OREhY Nat ion, © Ky 1.ng, 3 Duc 144 
is called. to, Sticcour. ature : 'So.that MOD; (EI. 1 
ligent Obſervation: of. the "Motion of the Feyer, .a.cer; 
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tain prognoſtication of the State and final cefſarith 
of it; may be colleted, which would be impoffible, 
if the matter of the Diſeaſe were every Day gene- 
rated de #ovo: for who could foreſee, when that new 
Generation would Ceaſe ? 

(3) The cauſe of the Fever coming ab extra, is 
accidental, and depends on a les or greater Error 
committed in Diet, and is conftituted extra Febris eſſen- 
tiam; nor can any indicatiog be from thence deſumed. 
Andour Dr. Gliſſon affirms, that he knew a Man, who 
being of a ſtrong Conſtitution, and afflifted with a 
Tertian Intermittent , obſtinately abſtained from all 
Meat and Drink, from one Fit to another ; and yet 
could not thereby elude the return of his Feyer. It 
may be therefore. with good reaſon inferred, that 

trid Fevers. have aa internal Pocss ſome where in 
oe Body, whence the material Cauſe of them break- 
ing forth, and gathering freſh Forces, invades and 
irritates the Vital Spirits again and again, even till 
the Fomes be utterly exhaufted and conſumed. 

There are ( Iconfeſs) many great Wits, who'in 
every intermittent Feyer, ſcek for a peculiar Fomes or 
Seat of the Cauſe. I confeſsalſo, that ſometimes fach 
a particular and partial Fomes may be found., as for 
Inftance, inthe Stomach, 'or in the Pancreas, or in the 
Meſentry, and other Parts of the Abdomen,; and an 
inflamation of the Lungs, is in ſome. ſort the Fomes- 
of a Peripneumonis ; an inflamation of the Pleure, the 
Fomes of a Pleuriſy, and fic de multis aliis partibas : 
$0 that iteannot be denyed, but both intermittent and 
continual Fevers may ariſe from particular Seats; and |}. 
that an. Pons, chiefly an Emprema., may mini- ® 
ſter Fewel to a Fever; yea more, that an inflamati-,;i 
on repercu'ſt from the outward parts, and a Gangrene "WF 
Many the remoteſt Meinber of the Body, may | 9 

| uce 


F #, in a 7erticn, the Fewel of a Parowyſm.to recur onthe 
RF: 24d Day from its Fuſion; in a Quartex, of a Parox- 
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duce a continual Feyer, ns ing forth corrupt mat- 
ter to pollute and infe@ the All this (Ifay) 
muſt be confeſſed. And yet nevertheleſs it muſt be 
acknowledged, that beſides theſe particular Fowites 
of Fevers, there is a certain General one, common to 
all putrid Fevers: and this general Fomes I hold to be 
the very Parexchymis of the Parts nouriſhed out of 
impure Juices. 
For this FOES is of all others hitherto ſi 
ſed, moſt conſiſtent with the Circuition of the d, 


| by which it is commodiouſly carried toall Parts and 


diffuſed univerſally : whereas other impurities can. 
ſcarcely be ſoaccumulated in the Solid Parts, but they 


muſt, when extravaſated, obftruft the free courſe of 


the Blood. If the bo lurpathg to {tick, and be con- 
geſted in the capillary Velfels, or in the inconſpicu- 
ous Pores of the: Parts; they muſt be a canliatiend 
intollerable Obſtacle tothe pertranſition of - the Mood. 
If out. of the Veſſels, they ſtagnate in the.habat of: 

Parts, they muſt induce, not a Fever, but a Cachexte, 
oran Avaſarcha. nhager Fry therefore we are tofly to 
the very Parenchyme of the Parts; whichin every pu- 
trid Feyer are neceſſarily fuſed or melted by degrees, 
and being fuſed, as neceſlarily become Fewel to con- 
tinue the Fever. For, in continual Fevers , the ſub- 
ſtance of the Parts amaſs'd out of Crude and impure 
Chyle, is continually melted, and ſo maintains the fer- 
mentation without intermiſſion, until all the Feyvel be 
conſumed, and then the Fever is extinguiſhed.” But 
in intermittent, the ſame impuritiesare melted by turns, 
or Iwervals; and in every Paroxyſm, ſome portion 
of them is colliquated into a kind of Sexes or putrid 
Matter ; which being remixt withthe Blood, becomes, 
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yſm to'invade 'on the fourth, in 'a Quotidian, of aFit 
\ro Teturn-on the zext Day ;' & fic de ceteris, 


And as to the Duplication and 7yiplication of theſe 


"Intermittent Fevers : *tis probable, that when of a 
' Simple Tertian, is made a double one, the Simple is 
*not the dire Cauſe 'of the double: but. the later a- 
:xifes/ from Caules like to thoſe; from which the for- 


mer took its. beginning : So.that a double Tertian. 


' may be rightly enough accounted. to 'be #wo ſingle 
« Zertians alternately fucceding and* complicated with 
"each other: And the ſame, mutatis mutaxdis, may 
'be faid, with: equal: congruity, alſo of the origin of 
double -an4 treble Quartap.. OO | 
- "But there. remains. yet another Difficulty greater 
"than either of the' two | opge7in ; viz, concerning 


"the Syſpenfion' of the 'Attion of the crude Matter, to 


-That the State'of which Quefon may be the better 
-underftood; fetus ( for inſtance Sake) ſuppoſe, that 


in a double Tertian,-'.4. B. C.- D. are four diſtin 
©erude Matters,” melted and-fet afloate inthe Mafſsof 


'Blood in four facceffive Paroxyſms. It us- ſuppoſe 


alſo; that this Fever, firſt invaded the Parieat upon 
Munday, and that in the firſt Fit, it melted fo much: 


of the crude Parenchyms of the folid: Parts; as may 
ſuffice to produce a new' Fit on Wedheſday follow- 


'ing- TLetus ſuppofe farther, that on Tuefday another 


Tertiarr began; and during that firſt Fit in, like man- 
her melted ſo much ofthe Crude Parexchyma, as may 
be ſufficient to raiſe a ſecond Fit on Thurſday follow- 


Theſe things. being fuppoſed; the Queſtion.is,. 


ing. 
why the crude Matter B. melted on Tueſday, is not 
diſltpated or corrected on the WednefHay following, 
when the crude Matter . cauſing aFit, is by the 


Fermentation rarefied, andexpelled by Sweat : Why,. 
| __ E 


-the' time” of the Paroxyfm, . in which it is aQuuated. 
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I fay, the Matter B.; being remixt with the Blood: all 
Wedneſday, when the Matter 4 was fermented, is 
not by that Fermentation correQed and diſſipated at 
the ex time ; but ſuffered to lye dormant, and 
cauſe a Fit on Thurſday following. 

To untie this Knot therefore, I fay, that the: febrile 
Fermentation doth not-much alter any crude Matter, 
that doth not” yer- a&#sally impede the vital motion of 
the Blood. For, the Fermentation is regulated by 
the vitsl Spirits, which inthe Caſe propoſed; chiefly 
oppoſe. and diſſipate the Matter” L. which alane by 
its clammineFaQually hinders their expanſive Motion. 
"Hence it is, that in the Fermentation hapning on Wed- 
'neſday, the” vital Spirits ar&not much ' offended /with. 
the new Matter B:- then-melted"and floating 'in the 
Blood, becauſe it is nut aftually- Febrile, nor doth it 
 opprels. them, fo as to incite them to vindicate their. 
Liberty by their, expanſive” Motion. And thus the: 
"difficulty Tems to: be ſolved. '<:. > x | 


. HAT hath been ſaid alittle before, of the gene-- 
"ral _Fomes of all putrid Fevers, as well continual, as in- 
. termittent, viz. that it 15 in; the yery Parenchyma or 
-Subſtance of the ſofid parts amaſfed out of crude orim- 
| pe Chyle; 'may perhaps to'ſome- of my Auditors, 
Jong accuſtomed to.the vulgar DoErine of Phylictans,, 
' concerning the Genealogy of Fevers, ſeem way 
_ precarious, and as eaſily denied, as affirmed : becauſe: 
1t till remains doubtful, how Chyle crude or impire carbe, 
inſtead of good” and laudable Succus Natritius;! or Ali-- 
_ . ment, converted.into the ſubſtance of the ſolid parts. To ob-- 
_viate this their doubting therefore before it ſettleinto a 
' Prejudice more difficult tobe remoycd ; jt concerns me: 
_ toaſſert, that there is many times an-i»perfett Nutriti- 
an,, or Vegetation and Augmentation; as'welÞ as g 4 
| <&;, 
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ogy. of gur very. Seaſcs it is evident, atinal oy: 


kedt, obſery'd in the Bodies of Men ; and conſequently, 


that the Suceus Natritius, or proxime Aliment of all 
parts, is cither-pare, i.e, perfeatly concoQted;; or im- 
pore, i.e. imperiettly concotted. Whence it comes, 
that the Bodies of ſome Men are even vulgarly ſaid tobe 
more or leſs pare than thoſe of others. | 
Thoſe few, who are ſo happy as to have Bodies in all 
parts pure and clean from erude and vitiole humours, 
do not only from the right uſe of the ſix Non-naturals, 
enjoy perfect health ; but have this farther advantage, 
that their ſolid parts not being augmented by the accre- 
tion of crude matter, they carry in them neither any 
Febrile Fomes congefted in the habit of their ſolid parts, 
NoT-the leaſt diſpoſition to. any other Diſeaſe, When 
.on the contrary, pure Bodies, either through intem- 
perance, or too full Diet, Surfeits, Compotations, and 
other Debauches and Diſorders ; or from want of exer- 
Ciſe to corre& and diſſipate the crudities they have con- 
geſted; are cramm'd and plump'd up with impure 
nouriſhment, and perhaps alſo augmented to an unpro- 
fitable and. uawieldy Bulk. Theſe then muſt of ne- 
ceflity abound with a great ſtock of crude Matter, 
accumulated chiefly in the Subſtance of their ſolid 
Parts. Which when a Fever comes, from what cauſe 
ſoever, are melted by degrees, and dayly afford new 
Matter, to ſerve as ih ape Fewel to the Iong and 
dangerous Fever, whether continual, or intermittent. 
But Bodies clean and pure, though perhaps liable to 
be ſurpriſed with alight feveriſh Diſtemper ; are in 
much leſs Danger from thence : becauſe their ſolid 
Parts have not been imperfeQly recruited with im- 
pure Nouriſhment ; conſequently the Ziquamer 
of them is not ſo Crade, as to to renew often, 
or long contiaue. the Fermentation. From the Tefſti- 
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trid Fevers, the parts of the Body are more or leſs 
extenuated and colliquated : and that the Crude Z+ 
guanine of them are the material Cauſes of new Ex- 
acerbations in continual Fevyers, and-of- new Parox- 
yims in intermittent, is highly conſentaneous to rea- 
fon. Hence it is, that Men recovering from long Fe- 


| vers; if they manage their Health circumſpeRly and 


with temperanee, attain to a renovation as it were of 
their Youth :: becauſe all the ſubſtance of rheir Parts, 


that was amaſs'd out of Crude and” impure Matter, 


being by the Fever conſumed, their Bodies are now 
repaired: with pure and convenient Juices, ſuch asa- 
bound with ſweet Spirits duly exalted and excited by 
ConcoCtion in the Stomach. Hence alſo we are led 
to-aclear underſtanding of the true Reaſon of that 
Aphoriſm commended to our Obſervation by: Fippo: 
erates : S; febricitanti, nec omnino leviter,. ſuo in þ tn 
muneat corpus, nihilg; © concedat morbo ;. aut hoc etians 


pins 4quo gracileſcat, calamitoſum : hoc enins egri_ infir-. 


mitatem fence, Hud vero dintwrnitatem morbi. For,, 
the prognoſtic holds certain, ratione tum cauſe, tus 
feni. If the habit of the Body be not. extenuated in: 
proportion to the Violence or duration of the Fever,. 


the Cauſe muſt lye either in the abundance, or in the- 


eontumacy, that is the great viſcidity. or' clammineſs. 
of the crude Matter congeſted and” affixt- to- the P#- 
renchyms of the Parts: and therefore an obſerving. 
Phy cls may from thence fafely prediQt, that the: 
Fever wHl- prove of long continuance at beſt, if not 
fatalin the end; On the other ſide, if the extenuation- 


be-too great, it muſt come. from the great foree of” 


all things, not only the crude Matter preexiſtent in: 
the habit of the Parts, but even the vital Spirits them: 
ſelves, and the inſite Spirits,. that being intimately 

: nited: 
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nited with, the: Vitals: ſhould; relayigomre the 1Pates 
with [Life and; eonlerve. chem... And !therÞfore {ch 
impetuous Extenuation, -is likewiſe, both' caule-and 
ſligneof -extremeCalamity.c; Axbanftts, ex17m ſupra mo:* 
dum & ſpiritibus,,& partibss Spligs, a5 ratio pepaſ- 
mb: deſideratwn; 1 og IM ti et dh ogg tr 7 
All theſe Realons:duely confider'd,..ic mult; be gran- 

ted that- Bodies:-cannot poſſibly - contzawetinall points 
pure and clean,,if, they be. nouriſh'd with; impure or 
crude Juices. -; Soand; indeed and , healthy. they- may 

be faid. to be at preſent; becauſe they ſeem to foſter 
no- proxime; Cauſe; of Sicko? diſcernable by, aPhyſi- 
$ ,  fince they caxry:about 
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could bring them to a Criſis? Conclude we therefore, | 


that in putrid Fevers, there is no other Homes, but 
the deſcribed Crudities, by long intemperance and o- 
ther errors in Diet, congeſted in the babit of the 
folid Parts. . For, theſe are in all putrid Fevers dai- 
ly reſolved or fuſed into a certain  Sa»ies or corrupt 
Matter, and conſtitute a new febrile Ferment : which 
is the thing we have gone ſo far about to find. 
But yet I muſt not omit to ſubjoin, that theſe Z;- 
quamins of the ſolid Parts imperfeAly nouriſht, are 
not confined within the narrow compaſs of oze ſingle 
Genus, but diffuſed through a large Field of indefi- 
nite variety, For, as indulgent Nature hath granted 
to us various- kinds of 4Hlimerts, each of which is in 
its peculiar qualitiesor proprieties in ſome ſort diſtin 
from all the reſt; and as the ZFuices or 7inttures ex- 
trated from them by the concoQtive Faculty of the 
Stomach, are in diverſity reſpondent to *the diverſity 
of our Meats and Drinks : So muſt it be granted, that 
the Cradities after imperfe& digeſtion admitted, firſt 
Into the Blood, and then into - o: habit of the Body, 
- and there affix'd to the ſolid Parts, and atlengrth re- 
ſolved into a certain kind of Sazies, that. is moſt apt 
to afford Fewel to putrid Fevers (as hath been often 
affirm'd ) cannot be all of a Sort, but ſome different 
from others, reſpeQively to the different matters of 
which they were generated. Andof theſe doubtleſs 
the variety is greater than can poſſibly be known 
by any Phyſician however: curioſe ; ſo far are we 
from hope to reduce them all to Computation. It 
were hard then for me, if any here preſent ſhould ex- 
at from me an accompt of more. of theſe obſcure 
Differences, than what my preſent inſtitute requires 
me briefly to explain: and all 1 learned Hearers 
1 


will C Ipreſume ) be contented, if I do my devoir to 
Nnao reduce 
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' moſt apt and' difpo 
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rednce therti in general to: the Analogous Humors of 
the Antients above deſcribed, namely Choler, Phlegm, 
and Melancholy not 'pure or natural, but Corrupr. 
For, from theſe Fiumors taken. in the Senſe afore ex- 
plicated, "may be- commodiouſly and congruoully de- 
duced, both the principal differences of putrid Fevers,, 
and the moſt probable cauſes of thoſe Differences. 
Firſt: therefore,. I muſt put you inremembrance of 
what T have rmore than: once. aſſerted, iz. That. the 
Himwors. by this 'Hyporheſis aſſigned to purrid. Fevers. 
for their Cauſes. borh. antecedent and conjun& are 
ſach. which are not exolcte or, ftale: and defpoiled of 
their Spirits, and grown vappid ; but ſufficiently fo- 
red with Spirits, noxious. and infeſt to the vital mica- 
tion. of the Blood: PE | 
© Then Iwith: good reaſon fuppoſe, that when the 
Crudities received. firſt into the Maſs of Blood, and 
after into the ſabſtance of the -Parts,. come neer to 
the nature of the Sram of the. Blood; now corrupt, 
and by that putrefation render'd acrimonious- and: 


well nigh: Corrofive (which emulating the Bile con-- 


tained: in. the Bladder: of. Gall, makes the Choler of rhe 
Antients ): there 'is. congeſted: and: prepared. Matter 
ſed to produce Blzoſe Feyers, as: 
they are call'd 7errians,cither continual orintermittent. 

That in: caſe the congeſted*Crudities'neerly reſem-- 
ble the white-and viſcid; Grumus of the Blood. (which: 
makes. the Analogous. Phlezgm of the. Antients) but- 
corrupt: then there is laid'up Fewel: moft: conveni-- 
ent to. foment Pituitoſe Fevers, Quotidians continual 
OT intermittent. | 

That if it: happens, that the Crudities. congeſted 
be of ſuch a- Nature and:Condition; as to be affine to- 
the Analogous Melancholly of the Antients, i. e. to 
the blackiſh Gramns of the. Blood, degenerate from, 
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its natural purity, and corrupt : then the Bodies car- 
Tying them about are obnoxious and prone toa . uartan 
ere long to invade them. And. this may ſi to 
explain the Sentiments ſuggeſted to me by Dr. Gliſ- 
ſon's new DoQtrine, concerning the moſt general and 
obvious Differences of Crudities apt to produce Fe- 
vers, fo far forth as they may be taken for the Con- 
j#nl# Cauſes of putrid Feyers. ©: 


I come then to the Fundament of the ſo often men- 
tioned diviſion of putrid. Fevers into CONTINUAL 
and /NTERMIZTTENT; that we may oppor- 
tunely inveſtigate, what that is, on which this re- 
markable difference ſeems immediately. to depend. 
This 1a probability is nothing elſe but the very Fer- 
mentation of the Blood, in which alone the formal 
Reafon of all Fevers doth conſiſt ; and which by ve- 
hemently exagitating the whole Maſs of the Blood, 
ſometimes continuslly , Tofnetimes by. atervals,. and 
thoſe one while-certa:z and ordinate, another while un- 
certain and inordixate ; induces - that Intenſe and af- 
flting Heat, in - which alone the Antients have una- 
nimouſlly placed the eſſence of a Fever ;- and renders 
the Pulſes of the Heart. and Arteries wore frequent 
than they ought to be;. ſo that from thence : aut 
as from a Pathognomonic Sign, a Phyſician may cer- 
tainly conclude of the preſence of a j Cc 

A continual Feyer therefore is that which from the 
firſt Moment of its Invaſion, to the laſt of its dura- 
tion, continnes and aflits without Intermiſſion, never 
coming in all that time to a perfett Ypyrexia or ut- 
ter Extinction. This Fever , if 1t be mild, gentle, 
unaccompanied with grievous Accidents or Symp- 
tomes, and but of one days continuance , 1s thence 
call'd an Ephemera or Diaria: if inhke manner mild. 
7 Ig, NES: -: =: 
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_ but. of two, three, or four Days duration, it is deno- 


— 


minated accordingly a Diaria of a few Days, or more 


_ properly, Spnochus Simplex. 


An' /ntermittent Fever is that, in which the febrile 
Fermentation doth not dure from the. beginning to 
the end continually, but 1s iztermitted, and returns 
with diverſe Paroxyſms after Intervals, now ſborter, 
now /onger : and theſe Paroxyims running through 
their peculiar times, namely their beginning, augment, 
Nate, and declination, there alternately, -z. e. after the 
end of every fingle Paroxyſm, ſucceds. an. Apyrexia, 
not- perfect perhaps, but. quoad Senſum,. From. this 
viciffitude, or rather from the various. Zvtercalation 
of the Paroxyſms, various ſorts of intermittent Fevers 
have, for diſtin&tion ſake, obtain'd various Names. 
In particular, when a new Fit, in proportion reſpon- 
dent.to the former, returns dayly, z. e. once in eve- 
ry twenty four Hours, the, Fever is named an.inter- 
mitting Qnotidiany. When a Paroxyſm recurs every 


| Other Day, or on every third Day, tis called a 7er- 


tian, and by the Vulgar, a third-Days. Aoue. When 
the Paroxyſm recurs- not. till after two: whole Days 
of intermiſſion, *ris call'd a Quartax, or fourth-Days 
owe : and fo forward, for there have been obſerv'd . 
als Qaintens and Sextan's, though very rarely. Here 
give me leave en paſſant to note, that the word Ave, 
by which the common ' People underſtand an inter- 
mittent Fever, is derived from the French adjeftive, 
igu, which ſignifies Zeate or ſharp : perhaps becauſe 
an intermittent Fever is ac#te during the Paroxyſmat 
tkeaft, and afflicts the Patient with ſbarp. Pains; 
though by Phyficians, reſpeQing rather the durati- 
on, than the vehemency of this Diſeaſe, it is num- 
ber'd, not among acute, but among Chroxic Fevers. 
How properly therefore the Engliſh call an intermit- 
| rent 
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rent Fever, an ewe, I leave you to judge, while I 


' retura Into my Way. | | 
There is yet another Species of Fevers referrible nei- 
ther to continual; nor to intermittent; but compounded 
of both kinds; which though: it continually augment 
the natural heat of the Blood, nor ever comes to an 
abſolute Apyrexia, no not ſo much as quoed ſenſu, 
| before it be wholly judged or ended ; and in that re- 


ſpe& may pretend to'a place among cotinue/ Fevers: 


et hath certain Zxacerbations and remiſſions: of burn- 
ing by intervals, and thoſe ſometimes every day, ſom- 
times every third; ſomtimes only every fourth; and 
ig that reſpett ſeems to belong to Zutermittent.;] Hence 
it is, that ſuch a Fever is call'd' a continual 'Quortidian, 
or a coutinual Tertian, Or a continual Quartan, accor- 
ding to the time of its Zxacerbation or grieving a- 
new. 

Beſides theſe three kinds of ſimple Fevers, Phylſi- 
cians have in all former Ages believed, that thereare 
. - Others, compounded of two: or more intermittent. Of 
this ſort are ſuppoſed to: be. 

(1.) Double, or Triple Quotidians; when on one 
and theſame Day, two, 'or three Paroxyſms invade, 
in proportion reſpondent each. to: other ſucceſſively. 


( 2.) Tertians double, or triple; believ'd hitherto to ' 


confift of two, or three 7ertians, whether in a double, 
two Paroxyſimns return in one Day, or fingle Paroxyſms 


FecurT Every third Day : oy whether ina Triple, two 


Fits come in one Day, and athird on the next Day 
after; or three: in one day, and none the next Day. 
An intermittent Fever of this ſort is diſtinguiſhed. 
from a ſimple Quotidian , by the time. of its. invaſion, 
by the time of its duration, and by: the Symptoms 
that are: wont to accompany it. For, in.all thele Cir: 
cumſtances, the frf# Paroxylm. anſwers to the thirk, 
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and the third to the: fifth butthe /ccond is reſpondent 
to the fourth, and the fourth to the ſixth,and ſo forward. 
. Whenloever therefore we ſhall obſerye this Analogy 
betwixt the Paraxyims alternately invading, we may 
with confidence: pronounce, that the Fever is of that 
ſort, which Phyſicians call a double Tertian. When 
we obſerve on the other ſide, thac the firft Fit is in all 
things like the ſecond, the ſecond like to the third, 
and ſo forward through the whule courle of the Fe- 
ver; we may certainly judge, that the Patient labours 
under a ſimple Quotidian. Beſides theſe CharaQters of 
diſtintion, Phyſicians have recorded one more, and tis 
_ this: If a ſimple Tertian\ hath preceded: recurring 
every third Day, and after returnevery day; we may 
be ſure, the Fever is of that kind, which heretofore 
hath been taken for, not a ſimple Quotidian, . but a 
Aouble Tertian. | 
Here perhaps ye will interrogate me about a S:mplc 
Qaotidian, io frequently mentioned by me ; namely, 
Hhether there be any ſuch thing in nature, or not? And 
ye have reaſon ; there being a kind of Civil War a- 
mong the Sons of e/#Z/culapins upon the queſtion. For, 
ſome of the Princes among them have with great ca- 
gerneſs contended to blot out of the Catalogue of 
Diſeaſes, the very name of a Quotidian, as if really 
there were no ſuch intermittent Fevers : and others no 
leſs renowned, as fervently, but ſomewhat more mo-_ 
deſtly, maintain, that of ſix hundred ſick Men that ſuffer 
new Paroxylſins every day, ſcarce one is afflicted with a 
Quotidian.1 anſwer theretore,that true it 1s indeed,that a 
' Quotidian hath been by ſome Authors,of greatfame,ban- 
iſhed into the darkſome Iſland of Chimeras; but unjuſtly, 
and by thoſe who being carried away by prejudice, and 
the authority of their Predeceſſors, rather than con- 
duQted by the light either of certain Experience, or * 
+ right - 
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right Reaſon, have by their prevarication entangled: 


their Followers in a groſs and dangerous error : as I 
hopeto-evince,. when I ſhall come to explain the cauſes 


of intermittent Fevers 1n mine if what hath been 
iſtin@ 


delivered juſt now of the ſigns of a fimple Quo- 
tidian, be not thought ſufficient to end the Diſpute. 
For now I muſt haften to the #4ird ſort of ſuppoſed 
compound Intermittents, vis. (3) Quartans, donble, 
or triple. For as often as. it happens, that a ſick Man, 


remaining free from'a Fit only one day, is afflicted with. 


twonew Fits on the twodaysnext following - ſo-often. 
it is concluded, that he hath a doble Quartan. And: 
When a new Fit recurrs every day ; butfo, that the 

firſt Fit anſwer-to the fourth, the fourth to the ſeventh ; 
the ſzcond to the fifth, and the fifth to the eighth ; in- 
fine, the third to-the ſixth, the ſixrh to the ninth,” and: 
ſo.-forward : they conclude, that of a ſimple Quartan 
produced, firſt is made a doxble.;, and then of a doubie;. 
a #riple Quartan. And .this.feems: ts.be confirmed / as: 


Sivins rightly obferves.). ſometimes-from the reaſon of 


earing ſuch Fevers, viz. if one Fit be firſt taken away, 
and then on the two conſequent days the Fits yet return, 
one day ; of intermiſſion interpoſed';”or if two. Fits. be: 
taken-away, oge only remaining, and returning every: 
fourth day : but-more frequently from the ſymptoms, 
namely, the ſhivering, quaking, long-laſting cold; &«.. 
which being more proper to Quartans, ſeldom occur in, 
Tertians, and never but where the Tertrans decline to- 
ward the nature and type of Quartans., 


Beſides all theſe ſorts.of intermittent periodical 'Fe- 
vers, there have- been obſerved: others, intermittent al-. 
{, but of uncertain; Periods ;. which: they have there-. 
fore named Tzordinateand Wandering or Erratic.. 
Having: thus briefly run through allthe moſtremark-. 
able differences of putrid Feyers, fimple and malignant, . 
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continual and- intermittent, intermitteht . ordinate and 
inordinate, ſingle and. double or triple ; and deduced 
the cauſes of thoſe differences from diverſity of fe- 
brile Ferments operating upon the Blood, either with- 
out or With intermiſſion, by certain or uncertain inter- 
vals: purſving the Gliſſoniar Hypotheſis I deſign'd toaf- 
ſertand explain ; it remains, that to /prevent miſunder- 
ſtanding of what hath been ſaid of the duplication and 
triplication of intermittent Fevers, according to the 
vulgardoQtrine of Phyſicians, as if I adhered thereun- 
to ; I repete; what was before ſaid of that nice point : 
namely, that when a double or triple Intermittent fol- 
lows upon the Heels of a ſingle, the ſingle is not (as 
hath been heretofore believed and taught) the direct 
cauſe of the double or triple : but the double or triple a- 
riſes from the cauſes of its own, like to thoſe whence 
the ſingleat firſt aroſe. So that every double or triple 
intermittent ought to be accounted for two or three 


ſingle or ſimple intermittents of the ſame Species, al- 


ternately complicate among themſelves. ©: 
COROLLARIUM THERAPEUTICUM: 


Y Pathalogic ds ui being now at —__ 
| ended, before all the Sands in my Hour-glaſs 


_ . arefalndown; Icannot (asIthink) imploy the ſhort 


remainder of my ttme more profitably, than if I ſubjoya 
a brief Therapeutic Corollary, pertinent to my precedent 
diſcourſe, and uſeful to Younger Students in Medicine; 
for whoſe inſtruQtion chiefly it was, that the wile and 


. . prudent Authors of the Statutes of this our ſo worthily 


renowned Colledge, firſt inſtituted and ordained An- 
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tomic- Leittres to be therein read by the learned” Fet- 
lows theregf,” whenſoever it ſhould ſeemfat tor the-ve+ 
herable Preſidents oo ls | 
I wilt therefore do. my devoir to: explicate, where- 
in chiefly conſiſts that Pepaſmns or ConcoiFion of crude 
Humors, which Nature, and her'great Miniſter, Hp- 
pocrates, Tequire to their opportune Evacuation in pu- 
trid Fevers ;. and-by what kinds of Remedies the ſame 
may be beſt affiſted and advanced. For, theſe. things 
being well -underſtood, will afford much. of Light 
toward'the direQion - of the younger Sons of Art,” in 
the true: and-,moſt rational method of caring Fevers ; 
in which no. error can be little, no caution too 
great. | 
Ibegin from that never -to be forgotten precept of 
' the Divize vid Man,. afore Tecited : tne qrguart- 
VEy, KAT HaVSEM,. WH. 140,  pard®" iy GgxMow, Iv (an -Ogy@.; 
Concoita medicamento ;purgare oportet, ac movere y on 
erudas s ned; inennte morbo, piſs materia” Furgeat. To 
_ which Serves. ſeems: to have had reſpeAt, when he 
ſaid, in morbis nihil-eſft magis periculoſum,. quan inma- 
tara meaditins :, and Zivy, when he affirmed, "Medi- 


cos plus interdim” quiete, quam movendo & agenda pro- . 


"7 AS | 
# The Concofion or digeſtion here-meant, 1s by. ip- 
pocrates exprefied ſometimes by the word 7719s, ſome- 
times by Temxopucs, to contradiftinguiſh it from: 7*446, 
which properly - ſigriifies the digeſtion of. Alimenty- as 
| Thave before advertiſed : and: according to the gene- 
ral Notion of all learned Phyſicians, Antient and Mod- 
Ern, It iS, eorum que ſunt in corpore: preter naturam,. ad 
woderatam & ſecuture -expulſiont percommodam temperi- 
exs dedutio. In which Senſe Duretvs, the moſt faith: 
. ful interpreter of the Oracle of Cons, expounds that 
place ( Zib. 1. Epidem. Anutii Foeſtr edit. Page 365. ) 
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1% C435; Tiw drier oxantotal; corn gue exeunt; 
concoltiones- fpeitandas efſe. Uporr which Galewcopi; 
ouſly commenting, TG Ge this memorable definition of 
the thing : #445 yay mis ig) Tay nag: las, 6 mIRC puts 
TY walkers ; nempe coffio eft quedenm corum qua ſunt 
prefer natwram, morbi matwratio. AR ge 
For the Word Twrrao ws, was. pr wie rs 

Gracians to expreſs the ripexeſs of the Fruits he Yer 
by which they are advanced from the State of Crude- 
nels or immaturity, to thar of maturity or perfeQtion,; 
and metaphorically, to ſignify that maturity of the mat- 
ter of Di , which Nature by degrees. induces, in 
order to the ſexſonable and bench; - expulfion of it, 
when ſhe attempts a Cri s by ways moſt convent- 
ent. 

Not that this Maturation is- ayays to: be expeQed 
in acute Diſeaſes. 'For we are to remember, there are 
two forts of Crudity of Cauſes apt- to induce Fevers.: 

ome capable- of being: bronght to- moderation and:ripe- 
neſs ; 'as that of the Blood ina Phlegmon, tary wn phlegm 
in a Quotidian, of Choler in a 7ertian, &c 
incapable of correQtion and mitigation ; as the Febrile 
Ferment that cauſes Malignant and Pefbitentixl Feyers,. 
which being by its ſeminal Nature and unalterable 
Form, permciousto the very principles of Life in. Man, 
is pod nr by the force of Nature expelled and ut- 
y exterminated out of the Body, bur never can be 
& Gund brought into ſabjeftion,. as to be'made 
to the vital Spirits that conferve the Blood. 
And therefore i = fuck: Fevers, wiſe Phyficians: are ner 
wont toftay expeCting Maturation: of the Poyſon mixt 
with and mnrnk the: Blood, in the mean time 
lofing the Opportunities of relieving Nature by 
proper Mexiterizl and Sudorific remedies. 
To- come then: to the Marrow of the Qneft#/or pro- 
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BESIDES the juſt now deſcribed preparation of the 
matter in putrid Fevers offenJling, to the opportune ex- - 
purgation of it, there is required alſo a certain pr yo 
tion of the FALLS or-paflages, through whit the 
fame is to be moſt commodiouſly carried off, that ſo- 
the evacuation, whether by nature her ſelf critically, or 
by her Minifter the Phyſician artificially inſtituted, 
may be not only feaſanable, but eafie too and benefici- 
al. - For, theſe being, either by their aſþeriry, or by their 
narrowneſs, or by obſtruttion, lels paſſable than they 
ought to be, to attempt purgation, is vain and unſafe. 

which our Law-giver, Hippocrates, being fully 
conſcious, left us this moft prudent counſel ( Jphor. 10.. 
hib. 2.) T& ond;4c Ng, Os av Tis ps\ilas nagiedy, 
goo. Tied; Sj; quis corpora purgare voluerit, meabilia ut 
reddat, eft neceſſe. But how 15 the Body to be made: 
more permeable ? By opening all the paſſages of it, 
and by cutting, diſſolving and attenuating the groſs and 
viſcid humours that ftick-1n. them : which may be beſt 
effefted, by Remedies. Zabricant, Abſtergent, and - 
perient : the particular reaſons of all which I ſhall en- 
deavour briefly to explain. 

(1) Zvbricautia certainly render the ways more fit 
to give paſſage to humors. that require purgation, by 
ſnoothing their roughneſs, and inducing inltead there- 
of a manifeſt /fpperineſs ; ſo that the humours ſlide a- 
long through them without any ſenſible renizency or ar- 
trition, which always cauferh Gripes in the Stomacty 
_ and Belly. Now of theſe Medicamentsthat are aptto- 
induce ſhpperineſs, ſome are ſimply Aqneons, and re- 
move aſperity only by their moiſture, as Barkey Water; 
thin Broaths, Whey, &c.. Others are Macilapineons, 

ng the ways with a certain friendly and'plea- 
fing Lentor,- as the Syrups: of Mehea, of the Flowers. 
of Mallows, de Mucilagingbus, of Jujubs,. Fc. Others, 


Oleazineons,, 
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Oleapineons, 2s Oil of fweet Almonds, Linſeed Oil, freſh 
Butter; Lard, &c. Others, Saline, 'as the Salt, Cream, 
and: Magiſtery of Tartar, Others, Spirituoſe ; as 
. New-laid Eggs, but little boxed, the Pulp ' of ripe 
Fruits. Again of theſe, ſome /ooſen the Belly alſo; as 
the Pulpof Cafi and Damaſco Prunes, which above all 
things contemperate the roughneſs of purging Medi- 
cincs, being for'that reaſon chiefly admitted into the 
compoſition of the Diaprun. Solur. | 

(2 ) Abſtergentia ſeem to have the like good effeQ, 
in facilitating the operation of purging Medicaments ; 
as Soap hath in cleanſing of Linnen. For, whatſoever 
ſticks to the inſide of the Stomach and Guts, they wipe 
away ; and are found, in that refpe& perhaps, to con- 
ducemuch to the correction of ſtrong and churliſh Ca- 
thartics; by preventing their rough and grating Par- 
ticles from pertinacioully adhering to the Coats of the 
Ventricle and Inteftines, and ſo inducing Gripes and 
Contorſions. Hence *tis familiar to Phyſicians to tame 
fierce Purgers with Salts, viz. Sa/ Gemme, Salt of Tar- 
tar, of Nitre, Spiritof Vitriol, and of Nitre dulcified, 
Cremor 7 artari, and the like.Not that they confer to the 
bridling of the fierceneſs of ſtronger Cathartics in this 
name only, - but becauſe. they are uſually preſcribed 
chiefly to this end. : -1 
- (3) Norare Aþperiert, 1.c. cutting and attenuating 
Medicaments of leſs utility in this buſineſs, where the 
ways through which peccant humours are to be edu- 
. ced, are obſtruted by any vitiole matter-cramm'd into 
them. For, remedies of this C/affs, by: reaſon of the 
| great tenuity, acuteneſs and agility @f their Particles, 
penetrating into the ſmalleſt Veflels-afid 'Pores, and at- 
tenuating viſcid and tenacious humours therein ſticking, 
_ openall paſſages in the Body. No wonder then, if b 
rendring the clammy matter of Feyers more thin, fuid, 
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and more: obedient to nature endeavouring, uponirri- 
tationby 'Purgers, to expel it; they conduce mightily to 
the mote facile, and\more ſucceſsful operation of Pur- 
ges.-: Nevertheleſs, we are to advert, thatnot all forts 
of humoursare:to be made-fluxil,. before any be exter- 
minated by artificial purgation : but that we are, in-per- 
tinacious 'obſtruCtions of the /7ſcera, to aQt with Spe- 
riexts and gentle Cathartics by turns. - For, as there are 
degrees of ConcoQion, ſo” likewiſe ought there to be 
degrees of evacuation; and ſoſoon as any part of the 
peccant matteris concofted and prepared ; we muſt at- 
tempt to: carry. it-off;. to the. end that nature being 
thereby exonerated of part of her Load, may wich 
more tacility digeſt the Reraainder ; atleaſt when we 
perceive her to be oppreſſed by 'too great weight. Of 
Aperients ſome are hot, which ought to be adminiſtred 
to Men of robuſt Bodies, and cold complexion, and ſuch 
as labour of inveterate-Oppilations:- fome co/d, which 
are proper for perſons of hot conſtitutions, and. prone to 
abound with Bilioſe-or Choleric Humours: others Zem- 
perate, and therefore moſt convenient to: tender, ſoft, 
delicate and crazy Bodies. /: Buttheſe three ſorts being 
judicioufly -contemperate, mutually refra& each the 0- 
thers qualities, ſo as to reduce them to mediocrity... | Q- 
ther differences of Aperients there are, which I muſt 
lightly couch. | S0-ve remove Oppilations by attenuating 
fwply, - without the leaſt of Aſtriction ; as the five.open- 
ing Roots, the Bark of Tamariſc, and- of the Roots of 
Capers, the :Leaves of Maiden-hair , - Hearts-tongue, 
Ceterach, and Fern Roots, &'c. Others both open, and 
' moderately bind 5-281 Endive, - Cichory.j &grimony , 
Rhubarb, Sage, &+.:0thers againare endowed with:an 
aperitive faculty,” but-are withal vehemently aftringent ; 
as Steel, which hath no fellow. ' Now, as to the ſea- 
| {onablecof theſe differences; in the beginning, Ape- 
Fen Ppp Tents 
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riens without Aſtriction are moſt convenient, beeule 
e beſt cipoſerhe hamours-to fluxibty, and clear rhe. 
paſs ::yer: are their robe. preſcribe@&-with this cau- 
jock ſbaodberons of; theparts be-not bpale rmportang. 
wat them difſabved,. br razed toacruenation./ The 
fafer way therefore. 1s, ta mnt with rliemoneor two of 
the ſecond Tribe, that have: omewhar of Aſteiftion n- 
them. Aperients moderately: eftringent,; are indeed in. 
themſelves moſt fafe ; butthey are! greew with bettifuc> 
ce after a general” Ronctbdivn And more vebement 
Ajtringents: are to-be kept in reſerve,” ro: fniſb the'cure, 
by relhomag the. weakned parts. to their: rooms rone. 
VIgor. . 

"Dun not. plainly difforant to-reaſon, ye wilt ay, 
that the ſame remeches ſhould beat once: both Aperient 
and Aftringent ?” 1. anſwer, therefore , with' DoQor- 
Gliſſon'; that: Hperiemts and' ſtr s are notdiretly 
opptfite each. _ others. Fort © COMTATIeSts) Ape 
rients are Obſtruents.;; and to! Aftringents, Laxants. Be- 


fides, 'in- a Cachexy and -Dropſie, which-either proceed -. - - 


from, or are: commonly accompanied with om _ 


ftruCtions; the: naturalitone. © of te are va 

jax'd moreobleſs.” Itmuſtbe ndindeedl, li labia 
thoſe. maladies: the tenſion of the: Nerves is: for the 
moſt part too great, by reaſon. of their continual ries 
tion:by vitiole humours' : butnevertheleſs ir cannot be 
denied,” that theirnatural tone is leſs firm thanit ought 
to be: If therefore Obftruttion may. confilt with» Zaxi 

y; = may not- Deoppilation as well confift with A. 

riftion'? 

And 'thus have run overthic three principal thi 
prarequiſite to 'Evauuation i 11-putrid' Fevers, wis; ode 
reQion of the peccant matter; conſervation! of they 
tal Mication of the'Blood, and permeability of the 
ws. It: remains ny that 1 adjuft what: tack bec 
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= The. SECOND: Fans when any matter incapa- 
2 mi 'by Concottion; begins.:to:[hew 'its 


place to'place, induceth-a 
comprehended the: repo which 

oerater ':1n the: 
ies rage or fary.”- Which for the moſt part hap- 
jag bh, | of the Fever; and:then ariſe va- 
rious Symptoms, and dangerous, accordigg; to the va- 
rious Temperament, 'Irritability, Aftion,” Uſe, and 
Situation of the part upon which the turgent matter. 
ruſheth. - As:for-mftance;' in Phrexetic Patients weob- 
T ſerve an admirable 'change-of. Symptomis ; ' ſometimes 
- their —_ nar Trey Hearing; ſomerimes their 
| ue ROM ed wat ad by. the. wander- 


Jdundane in Ms CR eng ble part of 
Som by helpo purging Mediums, = meer 


. 
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oe 
whole Bad tor"? the; rnd oe4- Salary 
the eto thence impendent ma wy eaſily: prevented 
by a moderate. /omit, given e. the. humor Wre- 
moved to. ſome other part; if uponthe.Gues, a conveni- 
ent Purge:may.ſerve;ta:turaurdownward::: And. cas Pau I 
mult conteſs, that. ſuch garly Evacuati jy PEE NNOG- 

ly tumultuous and: painfiul,; as-prom: y educing 
all humors they:meet with;- and therefore never tobe 
iaſtituted,, but where the, matter of the Diſcaſe i is tur- 

Kent. hed ack 
- The: THIRD: Go is, —_—__ litle EM 
of any one,,,or more of the; Lalogous Humors former: 
ly deſcribed, chance. to be carried,.;together with the 
fale and dead recrements of. the-Blood,: torhe Secretory 
ns. In particular, when ſbmeof the acrimonious 
carroding, iSeryw of the: Blood, "is by nature-there- 
ich offended,; tranſmitted, together with the” Bilioſe 
- Excrement of it,. ot VAR ws - or ſome of. the whitiſh 
and viſtid was 0 theBloods. ther \wirh the Pu 
Fuila. emortue gt omach';) or: Y,: ſome of the 
#Gueans. OT == ED with :that. of the Yrine'to- 
the. DANS: Becauſe Nature:tends that way,.and be 
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be quickned, and fſo nature excited to perform her 
aged digeſting the Crudities with more vigor and 
expedition, i Beſides, ſince in lemt and-limgring Fevers, 
the crude. matter is not brought to the ſtate of matura- 
tion all at once; but firſt fome ue and then more and 
more ſucceſſively : =_ fit the —— be evacuated 
er Fpicr afin:or part after-part accordingly : and this, leſt 
CR of the matter that is firſt digeſted, remain till 
mixed with the: Blood, agd* inquinate/ it; or at- leaſt, 
being ſeparated in.the inmoft Coat of the Stomach and: 
Guts, pervertenher the ConcoCtion or Diſtribution of 
the.Chyle; and ſo foment the Diſcaſe. 
. Atgd thus:haveye at-lengrehrtuccinQly'ferbefore:you: 
all the vgYdrtemics in whiciiris avt.only lawful: bur: 
expedient for a Learned" Phyſician,' direCing his ja: 
ment [/7". 74 Ting, as our: Maſter - Hippocrates 
fpeaks J] by certain obſervation. of Signs and* Sym- 
proms'm the ſick $/10inſtirute.convenient Evacuations, 
at /leaſt-by milder purging: Medicaments, :evewinithe. 
beginning of putridFevers. Nor dotlt any thing elfe- 
remur for me now toi fubjoyn-:concerning this Argu- 
nent but'this:brief «dmionitios, that no" young' Pra- 
crys I xalh,: as: ©-purge;| where he findsnct 
'\one ar more df theſe opptipmnities offeredrto him? For, 
if he/attenipt c#de mattey'byſtrongand fierce Carhas- 
_-tirks/; *tvh ten* to- one, bat'he willexhauft muacty of the 

vital ſpirits, colliquate the Blood, and render. the Di-- 
kaſe mortal. C.. Kt, On: 
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*Tis | the cuſtom of Travellers ' {ye know ) when 
they have with panting Breaſt,; and-paigful Steps,-a- 
{centled to the top.of! a fteep:Mountain,to turn about, 
and look backuponthe places and ways they haye with 
{o much labor and patience paſſed : and this, not-only to 
take breath a. while, but 'to imprint more deeply.in 
cheir memory; the Images:of whatever things'they ha 
ix\ tranſits'oblerv:d; uncertaity whether or no Fortune 
may ever-bring them that way again. :Let-us, then 
( molt judicious, and moſt candid. Auditors }-who are 
all 7ravellers too in the moſt darklome ;and -xocky 
ways:of Natural Knowledge, follow their Example ; 
and having . now at length attain'd -to the end'pf this 
Mornings ſourtey, take a ſhort review of the things of- 
Fered to-yournotice, as we paſled along : to theend ye 
- maythe more:caſily recall them to mind, whenever ye 

ſhalt be pleaſed bo thinkehem not altogether unworthy 
your Examer ; it being; unlikely, that I ſhall at any 
time hereafter have the honour to ſerye-you,, in the 
quality, not of a Guide, but-Zorch-bearer-in this place. 


The Heads therefore of the various things propoſed by. me 
 .. Fo your conſideration, are theſe. 7 ſhewed in the firſt 
Stadium, 


(r.) That the viral motion of the Blood is ſometimes 
diſordered, impeded, and impugned by cauſes Prever 
| Patur 
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nutural ; and chiefly by crade humors conſtituting a pe- 
culiar Fermentative 1nquinament of the Blood : and 


that from thence ariſes a duel'or conflia between the 


vital ſpirits, on one fide, and that 7»quinamert on the 0- 
ther ; which confli, in putrid Fevers, is call'd by the 
Ancients, Putrefattion ; and. Fermentation, by the Mo- 
derns. (2.):That the ſame Ferment, in Fevers, tends na- 
turally to the oppreſſion of the vital Mication- of -the 
Blood, in which life it ſelf immediately conſiſts. ( 3.) 
That the crudity of humors generating that Ferment, 
and conſequently Fevers, doth confiſt chiefly in thus ; 
that the {ivits of our food receiv'd into the Stomach, 
either have not been by. the concofttive faculty thereof 
{ſufficiently exalred ( which always happens 1n Fevers 
ſimply putrid) or though excited, have not been ,/u6- 
aued and tamed, fo as to become uſeful and fit to pro- 
mote the vital Mication of the Blood ( which always 
happens in Malignant Fevers. - ( 4.) That the princi- 
pal reaſon, why 1n putrid Fevers it is unſafe to purge, be- 
fore nature hath concofFed the crude matter mixed with 


' the Blood, ſeems to be this; that in the whole Body are 


no Secretory Organs deſtined peculiarly to the ſeparation 
of humors yet crude; from the Maſs of Blood. { 5.) 
That the na/ogous Humors of the Ancients are coin- 
cident with the Elements, by the Moderns ſuppoſed to 
conſtitute- the Blood : and that it is plainly neceſſary, 
that in every. Fever, of whatever ſort, ſome one, or- 
more-.of thoſe Analegous Humors be in fault. { 6.) 
That the formal reaſon:of a Malignant Ferment is'radt- 
cated in ſome: /emingl #ature pernicious tothe principles 
of Life ur Man. | 
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frotn the pendn/oes 

it 1s apt to render 

and to inviſcate the viral ſpi- 

rits, that {hould by their expanſive motion conſerve its 

purity. | ( 2.) That theſe vital ſpirits are incited'to raiſe 

a Fermentation, not by the. cxhalations of the Blood: 

retained, but only by the ſaid clemmizeſs of the crude. 
matter inducing the. Fever..  - 


ts the Third, 


C's. ) That.the Smproms contingent in the beyinning' 
of: a Febrike Paroxyfm, may be moſt commoriioutly Te- 
ferred to the aforeſaid Comfle?' or ColluQation betwixt 
the expanſive endeavour of the vical fpirits, and the op- 
politeclammineſs of the Febrile Ferment: And (2. ) 
that the Smproms ſucceeding in the Augment,. State, 


and Declination, may be with equal congruity ſolved by. 


iz the Fourth, 


_ { 1. F' That the cardinal: D:ferexces of Fevers are: 
moft probably derived /from the Different Ferments that 
induce: them immediately. (2. ) That the Origin of: 
all Fevers,ſfimply putrid, z.e. free from all Maligaity,may- 
be moſtcongruoully deduced mediately from defe#, ex- 
ther of Chylifcation, or Zrenſpiration, and free motion 
of the 1,” whether- this happen with; or without - 
extravaſation-thereof. (3. }- That: the Blood; when: 
inquinated by crude Cliyle, doth not preſemby.conceive 
a Fermentation, but: after ſome time, and by degrees. 
{ 4.) That in iztermjtrent Fevers;\the matter of each. 
fingle Fit is not generated: anew. ; but comes from a 
general Fomes, exiſtent inthe very /#bftance of the olid' 

parts: 


, refult Foo whrios 
mixed with the Blood - and that from: thence ariſe va- 
Trious ſorts of Fevers; -1 Þ by 
Jancholic. ( 7.) Thar 
anal, 20d inter mittens, doth, | 
the Fermentation, ſe - 


In the Fifth, 26d Laſt, 


{ 1.) That-to the Maturation of the crude. matter, 
are. required three things, viz. Diſſipation and Con- 
ſumption of the unexcited ſpirits therein remaining, Mo- 
deration ofthe Fermentation already begun,and Conſer- 
vation of the Vital Faculties. ( 2.) That in order to 
fafe and opportune Evacaation..ok:the ſame peccant 
matter, is requiredalſo due prepe ationof the /ays or 
Paſſages, by whictrir is roberduced ; and charby Re- 7 
medies £abricent, Abſtergent, Aperient. C3.) That © ©. 
ſometimes even in the beginning of putrid Fevers, Pur- 7. 

gation is requiſite; ſpecially when vitious hamors mo+ 
Jeſt; in the firſt Region of the Body, or when the Febrile 
Matter is WO orwhen part of it is tranſmitted, to- 
gether with the ſtale Recrements of the Blood, to any ; 
| oneor more of the three Secretory Organs ; or when 
- Crudities are highly redundant in the Maſs of Blood ; 
or finally, when the Fermentation it ſelf is too luggiſh 
and lingring : but in no other caſe whatſoever. 
And this, moſt candid Auditors, is the Sum of what 


Q qq 2 hath 


; bg ==; enter Ut, (wasnot from a a vain conceit, that 
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ſtand from your. judg- 


mine. on 


y and arrogantly, 
foe a ag pa A. Ph, 
, anda Flwe A Ro Odds eof fi 
cans, into which Ientered with no other oo TERS t- 
that of being more and more inſtruQted in Natural Sci-- 
exccandallother Pirtnes. C.. 
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MOTION VOLUNTARY 


N. the beginning of time, when it pleas'd the 

Divine Majeſty to call this viſible Univerſity of 
.- things, the World, out of nothing, and to cre- 
>.. ate. Subjeas whereon to. exercile his infinite 
goodneſs; having indowed all living Creatures with 
Fppetites requiſite to the conſervation. of their pecu- 
liar Beings ; and accommodated them” with Objedts 
proportionate to thoſe Appetites: -He ſaw. it conve- 
nient, to conſummate that Emanation of - his Bounty, 
by furniſhing them alſo with Facwties,, by which they, 
might be -impowerd, not ogly to diſcern what -Ob- 
jects are: or. convenient, what. evil. or 1nconve: 
nient to. their: particular Natures ;. but alſo to purſue, 
or. avoide*them accordingly. Now, among theſe. ſo 
neceſſary Faculties;* rhat by. which all. Animals are in- 
abled to proſecute. what is. preſented to them under. 
the appearance. of Good, and to eſchew what they ap- 
prehend to be Evil; is what Phyſiologitts.call. 4v«- 
rlv qurrroen, the factilty. LO.CO MOTIF EZ; and 
rightly enough define to. be, the. Power by. which a. 
< living Creature is. inabled to move: or tranſterr. 
*from. place. to place, . either is whole. Body . or: a= 


gy Part thereof at plealure. Jo: 


according to ihe Der of heir cake (ok __ 
( 1. ) The ObjeR, - 5gwilor ( as Ariſtotle Lib.. de com- 
mui Animalinm moty eap. 7. terms it } Th Neifer, 
that which Zrwites; or 0 tudor, that which Of 
. fenas. 
f (2:) The Effeient, call it what you pleaſe, the 
Soul,” Mind, 'or Intelleft, in Man ;-the Imagination, 
Phantaſie, br Brain, in Brutes ; or Locomotive, Ani 
mal Faculty, in both; which being af bh offen- 
.ded by the Obje&, moves the whole Bac 
Member 'of ir, in purſuance or avoidance 


(.3- ) the Zeftroment hed by the Efficient ; which 
ſeems to be double :' viz. Mediatam, that, by the 
mediation or intervention of which "the Appetite, 
Soul, or Imagination doth as it were diſpenſe its 
Commiand, and Communicate Virtue motive t6 the 
Organ to be uſed: and Junedierew, that by 
irnmediately the Command given i EXEC 
the intended Motion 
As for the Neceffityef the frf and ſerond of theſe 
three "requiſite to' anintak or voluntary Motion; I 
thigk it ncedteF for me win apes the explication 
thereof: becarife ir is moſt evident, andon Krdmn 
ti is pr ima xt in all v $ 
_ Fo ae 
or —_ in the ObjeQ 
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' is' the AMuſde) and then inthe Member, whoſe | Mo- 
| oy, ponoun: to the attainment of its end; it isa 

Queſtion, anda great one too, whether there be in. 
truth- a »eceſſtys of any ſuch thing,. or not. 

' The Avtients (tis well known) unanimouſly taught, 
that the Soul effeAs Motion: in the Muſcles, at -plea- 
ſure, by tranſmitting. from the Brain, by the. Nerves, . 
into them, a certain moſt thin, moſt ſubril, and molt- 
agil Subſtance, (which they call therefore Luimal 
Spirits). by whoſe ſwift and copioſe Influx the Muſ: 
cles. to be moved being in an-Inſtant as-it were in- 
flated and diſtended Secundum /atitadinem,. they are: 
forced. to. contra or ſhorten themſelves Serundum- 
lorigitudinem, and by that ContraQtioa to pull. and? 
move the - Members to which they are faſtned. And: 
this Opinion hath been without any diſpute. embraced 
and aſſerted, through a long train of Ages, down-to- 
this in winch we hve. 

But in this 6ur more ilkuminate Age,Fate hasbroughr- 
forth ſome Phyſicians-of this Nation: and: Colledge,. 
of' moſt profound Learning, and admirable fagacxy. 
of Spirit; who laying afide that ſo antique Hypothe-- 
fis of | Animal Spirits, asboth improbable. and unneceſ- 
fary:- hold'it to be ſafficient to folve all the Phanome-. 
| »a of voluntary Motjon, if - it be ſap oled, that 'che: 

.* diates: of the Soul' are tranſmitted from the Brain: 
to the Nerve and Muſole to-be uſed, not by emiſſion: 
. of any Sabſtznoe whatioever, butby a mere conmratti- 
ofn.of fuck Fibres of the Brain- as- are continued-+9: - 
that Nerve.. For the Nerve (lay they ) having its. 
- 6ripin from the Fibres of the” Brain, 'and being ar 
- one end continued 'to them; at" the other inferred in- 


| roithe Hewof 'the Maſble'; {o as'to make-one- con- 
| tied Cord” all! alogg* if 'a Motion be/excited, a 


Ft" come, in the Bbros of the Brain, "the lame 
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muſt be at the ſame time excited in the Nerve alſo 
and in the Muſcle, by reaſon of. their Continnzty. 
Berwixt theſe two: {o different and .irreconcileable 
Opinions, I am forced to fuſpend my Judgment, not 
yet able to diſcera, which hath the advantage above 
the other, in point of - Veriſimilitude. © To reje& et 
ther of them, as Zrroneons ; would hardly conſiſt with 
the modeſty of a Philoſopher , who , cannot but be 
- conſcious, . and ought to confeſs, how abſtruſe a thing 
the natire of a Soul is; how imperfe& and contuſed 
the Notions are, that Men have formed of their own 
Mind ; and how extremely difficult it is for human 
Reaſon to compole a congruous and ſatisfattory Dil- 
courle, concerning the Oeconomy of the Brain in a 
living Creature, which is as obſcure to our under- 
ſtanding, as the Effets of it are manifeſt to our 
Senſes. To reje& Both, becauſe they are both em- 
broyled with many Difficulties, ſome of which ſeem 
to me to be inſuperable; were to make my ſlender 
Capacity the Meaſure of Probability, to prefer the 
horrid darkneſs of Midnight to the hopeful dawning 
of Light in the Morning, and to oblige my ſelf te ex- 
cogitate ſome third Hopeleſs leſs liable to incongrui- 
ties and ObjeCtions, which 15 above my Power. What 
then | remains for me to do. in this perplexity of 
Thoughts? Only this, to-bring- the whole Caule to 
the tribunal- of your Judgment, ' oft wiſe and moſt 
eg Arbiters, there tobe finally. decided. I refolve 
refore, by your Leave, to handle this weighty con- 


troverſie, tanquam problema wtring; diſputatum ; and 

while ye hold the Beam! of the Balance, to put into 

the Scales the principal. Arguments alleaged on 

both Sides, pagetper with. their reſpeCtive | difficul- 
u 


ties not yet {ſufficiently ſolved : to the end, that. ye 
may , afer due perpenſion , give Sentence , an: 


- 
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of .the two Opinions is the more probable. 
.. I begin fromthe FOX MFR, out of reſpettto the 
Antiegts; aſſuming to myſelf, pro: tempore, the Per- 
ſon of a Defendant of Animal Spirits, as the immedi- 
pe inſtrument: of the Soul in' voluntary Motion, in 
In the fr/t place, therefore, 1 fay.; That ſeeing e- 
very Inſtrument ought to hggaccommodate, both to 
the nature-of the Agent that .is. to uſe it; fo as to 
* hold ſome proportion to the Energie of the one, -and 
to the Conditions of the other; and ſeeing that vo- 


luatary,' Motion is commanded and executed in one. 
and the ſame moment of Time, with Velocity equal. 


to that of Lightning: conſidering this, Iſay, itfeems 
neceſſary, that: the Inſtrument upon which the Soul 
. immediately impreſſes her Power motive, ſhould be 


ſuch, as is naturally fit to convey the ſame from'the 


Brain, by the Nerves, into. the Muſcles, #angium 7 
izftanti, and moſt eaſily, But in the whole Body no- 


thing. is found fo eafily. and 4 moveable, as that - 


moſt ſubtile and. meteoriz'd Subſtance, of which the 
Spirits. Animal are ſuppoſed. to. conſiſt ; and there: 
fore it .is conſentaneous, that-they are the immediate 
Inſtrument of - the 'Soul: in -valuntary: Motion: 


Here-I foreſee it will be Objeded, that although 


theſe Spirits be ſuppoſed / to - conſiſt of Matter the 
moſt refined, and moſt 'agil. imaginable, ;more ſubril 


than the Particles of . Light,- or { Des: Carter's! ſubfilit 


materia; yet ſtill they muſt. be Bodjes, and therefore 
can hold no, conceivable proportion to the Soul, wu hich 
15 believed to:be /zcorporeal. Nor. indeed am Io, vain 
as-to hope ever to. hear this  ObjeQion fully: Solved: 


Nevertheleſs 1. take liberty; to obſerve,that it lies as 


heavy: upon the other Hypotheſis: of the Muſcles be- 
_ ing moved by the Nerves excited or 'invigoratec at: 
Rrr LEPS 
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their original by :Motion, begun in the Fibres of the- 
Braif,..by rbe- Soul: it being no leſs difficult to con- 
ceive, how- an izcorporeal Agent can: AR upon a.Cor-. 
poreal Orgauy. by way of ſimple contat or impreſſion: 
than how itcan communicate a forſe by Traficmiſſion, 
of Spirits moſt ſubtile , moſt aQtive: nay more-;. 
I may_ adventure to ſay, this latter, ſuppoſition. is ſo, 
cuch- the leſs inconceigghle than the former, by how. 
much- more: eaſily a moſt /ighr- and- moſt agi/ Subs 
ſtance is put into Motion, than.a b:avy and groſs one: * 

Secona!y, evident it is, that the motive Power. of - 
. which we are ſpeaking, is not inherent: in the Mu[c 
cles:themſelves, nor in the Nerves.inſerted into them. 
butderived and. immitted into them from. the Brain, 
ad nutum anime, as: ſhe has occaſion to uſe them. If 
ſo, what notion can we have for fach a Power, unleſs. 
we: Conceive it to be a certaiy invigoration or force, 
ſuddainly. communicated 'to, or impreſs'd upon the: 
Fibres. of the Muſcles? and: wherein can we imagine | 
that .invigoration. to conſiſt, if not in adiſtention of- 
thoſe Fibres, by ſome influx from the Brain? This. ve- 
ry conſideration ſeems to have induced that great Man, 
Galen, todeliver this far an undoubted truth (4: /:b; de - 
motw: nuſculor.. cep.. 2.) Adeo certe. magna quedim vis- 
eſt. in netvis, ſuperne 4 magno principio affiuens : non enim: 
ex ſcipſis. ram, neqz; connatam habent, &c. | 


Thirdly, if there be no wort, ny Inflyx fron the - 


Brain. through. the. Nerves z 

ObſtruQtion, or Compreſſion of any one of them forth- 

with cauſes a Pſy in that part, to which the obſtruQ- 

ed or comprefs'd Nerve belongs? Is it not only from: 

hence, thatthe intercourſe betwixt the Brain and Mul- 

ales of that is wholly ſtopped? If the Nerves 
brows by. Natu 


ow. comes it, -that: an : 


were deligned and: fra ature.to do the of-, 
fiee of: Srings.: or. Cords only ; why were they Sher 
| | = 


GG 


ry of RE —_— hacof many ſknder 

.Filaments-or | Threads? And why nr taaaty 7. . 
Threads cloſely twiſted lor gg er 
but extended; as parallels, fideby fide, codimeiepes 

_ with many narrow Canales or. paſſages betwixt 
and all incloſed within a membraneous Coat mon, 
thin and tender? Certainly, if we: attently conterti- 
plate-the artifice of Nature, in the Figure and contex-' 
tureof a Nerve ; we ſhall find our ſelves almoſt obliged. 
age, ! ae | irs were fo diſpoſed in 
Paralle running -along betwixt | 
them, to give free and quick paſſage to the ſubtile in-- 
Huence to be tranſmitted from the Brain into'the Muſ- 
cles, ohprke; oration. of their Fibres. © And Gale © 
reflei is, that if a Nerve be cut afunder, 
the M « 34 into which it was inſerted, becomes ever* 
after incapable of being uſed. to voluntary Motion ; 
from thence with great aſſurance concludes; Nervi 
igitur, rivorum in morem, 4 cerebro, ceu ex quodam fon- 
Fe, deducunt ſes vires, Where 'is remarkable 
that he ct the Nerves, not to: $ or-Cc 

bug to rivalctes or Condait-Pipes, framed for thaahy- 
_—_— TS influence, / or 94 .6g4y 
(as hecalls it) firſt impeens, from the Brain, as from | 
a Fountain. And what could he have ſaid, either more ® 

intelligible in it ſelf, or mere Rearnbiy co the doarine 

of, gapmat Spirits? v0 
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Snail, by Te fight. - Fort F; 'you Sta xlarg' 
» mite'a learplas __ jar —_ n i 
- Light 4 you 'rna nat ms 
=o pn ako ml, of lit bbs willcome: Kok 
'Fail; and-move'along ph mnt) to the middle 
of his 'Back,”and the _—_— his Head: © When the. 
nF remains quiet, rhe motion; of rhe Bibles ceaſerh: 
and-#5he 4 again begins to advance, *they allo begin their 
Eourſe anew ;* pa A : kindof flow Circulation; 
fom rhe Tait tothe fong the Back; and from 
theHead to the Tail, ad RE Belly. Sothat it ſeems 
able, that theft Babbles being protruded orpropel- 
in the manner deſcribed, are inſtratental tothe 
otion of: the Snails forepart, to which he afterdraws 
up his hinderpart, arceatim, making an Arch: in the 
"middle; and ſoadvances.. " Quiz” poſftquam. priore parte 
eſſe it ,* mox poſtetiorem ad illam, ſe convoluendo, tra- 
'« "Huh; vVideatur arcuttim &” annutatim progredi ; E 
as the: many-tongued Moſt. - Bochart faith, 1n his diſ- 
tion of the Motion'of @ Horſe-leech ; in Hierozoic. 
lib. 5," cap. 19, Now, th Nature be obſerved to 
Ghe- the Inſtruments voluntary Motion, in va- 
rious Sorts of livin Creatures; according to the di- 
yerlity of their ; Shapes, FunQions, and neceſ” 
_ nies of Life ; and therefore to infer a parit of contri- 
vance of them in more 'perfe@t Animals, Tom an ob-- 
| ſervation of the AQtion of thoſe in lefs perfe&t; be bur 
an inartificial Argument: 'yet fonmoches Hel 
© varies her more 'general-ways of fortnution;; by 
enneceſſity ; "and whe ſhe doek; hr defi6Qtions 
ther common Method; are never +* wide, "but Nl ep oe 
' earry ſome" Analogieto them: if es pociiprobabſe, 
"that as the progreffive'"Motion'of Reprils is 
+ by the help. of un Aetful Subſite, 1b Lkewiſe di 
_—  __-, muſcular Maier is made by the help of a ſpiriraol 
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bes Brain into the Nerves and Tt 


ER Et 
r= e dern” de- 
Rene of eB | at, By ai al br 
1m yoluntarwMotion. | Ray ur 

Perſin whrhen: og > Mk 4 on Tat a. 
while againft both't Fete Exiſt hy «Oy their F: ppoſed 


_ »fe : taking the liberty to alk & {oy at TH I re-- 
ONS aid by ge, ut and va Ihumb- 
ty conceive may with reaſes be Gaid? to weaken atleaſt, 
if not wholly ſubvert the former. do&rine. watt 

We Phoyſitlans indeed” ſpeak magnifickly 
Anima), as of the plenipotent and immediate inſtru- 
ment of the Soul in all her operations upon tlie. Body : 
o them, veluti Demiurpis qui- 
BE ned' Motions are performed 

es, Whatever of natural'Mo-- 
eions are 'performed by the' Diaptiragm, and Heart,, 
whatever of violent Motions. happen in our. exorbitant. 


eonfidently hnaar, $ 


buſdam; 'whateyer of 


by the Nerves and” Muſe 


my 


of Spirits h 


Paſſions, i in fine, whatever of commerce or commu- 


nication there's betwixt the Brain and all inferior Parts, . 
inthe'ftate of Nature, as if we aſſentedro the Dream 


of Heraclirus Epheſtus, mile” Juxav Uivau not Seerfadio 
TXuev. D+ :Laert. iz vita.Yea more, In a Pheternatural 


State alſowe make them only not omnnipotent.” "Foe... 


what Diſcaſe of 'the Brain can ye name, Whicthath:- 
Vices, ves: to their deft; 


idity and-{luggifhnels; of thei) 


. notheen' referfed” ty the; 
NE hang th their 
oe: and. im 


fant roms rover 3 totheir, depravati . 


CF AEIckE: 'or to 


+ ro their i Groen. aſe or too 
zoſe Influx'; tothieir Axation, of: 
by, exotique and; 

00 by .Opiates. 
thouſand acci- 


, tothcir dil 


Tome other of. 


26 we to which they. are: ſippoſed: Wye Obnoxious.. 
Nay, 


&<& E 
net: 


i Exp Ic ons or 
>} 


fuſe Flights, -and png. er admifubl 
_ as], formy part, ſhould nothaye had W: 
aſcribe to any but Reaſonable Creatures. r 
bluſh to confeſs, that when I was reading this 
Book, 1 could not but recall-to mind many of the Witty 
Fittions of Zacian-( verar.. hiſtoriaram Z3b.. 1.) con- 
cerning the Adilitie and Adventures of his»Hippogyps, 
Zn teri, Cencroboli, Srorodomaachi , Phyllotoxote , 
 Anemodromi, Strurhobalani, Nuberentauri, Acroeulices, 
| Solarii, Lamarii, Nephelozoce ians, and other. chime- 
tical N tions. by him in Drollery Wd, and all 
te t Dreams of a certain great Lad 
ted \in_ het moſt _ ox War un of the Blazing Blazing 
H#orld, and of the doms wo 4. 0k in ever Mans 
Brain : thou Larthen time conſidered, that Zur 
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And yetnotwithſtanding, after all our ſpeciole dif 
courſes. of theſe Emiſſaries of the Soul, Animal Spi- 
nts; We arediftraQted. by various Opinions concerns 


ing them ;. ſtill anxioufly inquiring, of what. warrer,, 


in what place, and how they are generated; what are 
their Qualities, Motions, Hays, and Manner, of aft» 


ing; and'in fine uncertain, whether they be reel Crea-- 
zhfes of Nature, or only the /do/s of human Imagina-- 


tion. Riſum teneatis amici, an lachrymas ?. Cert? ves eff 
hahd perfunttorit lugenda. | 


Some liave affirmed; that the Flaid' contained: ' 


i. the Pores and Fibres of the Nerves, is the. more ſub-- 
tit part of tHe Blood, ſeparated and fublimed'in the. 
Brain ; givingit the.noble Name of Spirits: but they: 
have not yet by certain reaſons or Experiments, taught 
us, -to whtich-of all the Fluids that are known to us, . 


that is like. Others therefore proceeding ſomewhar 


farther, pronounce that theſe Spirits conſift.of..Ss/ie 


and Sulphnreons Particlgg highly analogous tothe Spirits'. 


of Wine.But this is to feed our cuniolity with fire Words: 
that ſignifie. little of-certainty.. True it is indeed, thats 
- upon drinking alittle Glaſs of Spirit of Wine, we 
find our Strength -ſuddainly- recruited: but whether: 
from the Humor. we. call Spirit, or: from:that other 

 Matter-_that makes that Spirit Fluid, or 1s perhaps\ 
for ſome other reaſon. joyned to it ; who hitherto has- 
determined ?- Beſides, the animal Spirits ( if anyfuch: 
chete be) ſem to be ſo. far. remote” from" the /ub- 
#lity, . ferimony, and-volatility of Spiritof Wine ;- that - 
we want not juſt reaſons to-:convince vs, they ave not 

volatile, nor aQually+Rarefied - inco Exhkalations, nor 

acrimonious. Not Polatil,, becauſe if they were ſuch, . 


ecrtainly they would offend and trouble the Brain; - 
#0 4s may be inferred fromthe Lafſiende, Headachy gid-. 


dinels. and other. Symptoms that commobly _— 
Y | en: 


i - 
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Men' next Morning after a Debanch with, Wine ;all 
which come from the volatile Spirits of the Wine.. Not, 
ait ual. Exbalations; becauſe in that State, beirf mixt 
with other Humors of:the Body; they: would produce 
Bubles or Froth, or cauſe alſo an. inflation of the Parts 
containing them : neither of which is to:be endured, 
Not Acrimonious ,, pungent , or offettfive. by aſperity 
* of their: | Particles ; becauſe if.ſuch, they wguld con- 
tinually. irritate, .prick,. and coxrode the. Brain and 


Nerves, -and neceſſarily force them into. Convullions, - 


and other tumultuoſe Motions. I add, thatthey are 
not: (as; fr. Sylvius imagined them to be ) - apt to Fex- 
ment:;; becauſe if fuch, they could not but. fret anddi- 
ſolve the ſoft and tender Subſtance of the Brain, and 
the Pith of the Nerves: = 

| By theſe and other Reaſons induced, our moſt excel- 
lent .Dr. Glifſon (de Fertric. and Inteftin.. Cap. 8. 
num. 7. ) formed his animal-Spirits of a conſtitution 
exempt. fromall theſe inconvenjent Qualities. He de-. 
ſcribes them to be 14/d, Placid, Sedate, Fixt, Sweet, 
Wutritive, Corroborating, and apt to' conſolidate 4 andin 
all theſe relpots exe tly. like the Spirits conteined in 
_ the white- of an Egg. Their Subjet# he held .to be, 
the true Succus' Nutritizs, diſtributed, from the Brain, 
through the Nerves, to all ſpermatick Parts : which 
he would have to be. generated only inthe Brain ( cor- 
ticem inter & medullam) by way. of Secretion; and, 
that the. matter; of which they are in that manner ge- 
nerated,. is. the more -zi/d and. ſpermatic part of. the. 
Blood ; _ the. 4cri/monious and more elabourated Part 
being reduced thenee: by the Veins, for that purpoſe 
. perhaps diſtributed into. the Cortex of the Brain : con- 
cluding, that the ſeleQt part.is changed into animal, 
Spirits; not by ſublimation or meteorization ( as.all 
bthers held before) but by avitigarion; Seffoger ations 


-. 
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and; Yhiteniag, So that in fine, if their Natures- 

=u with this CharaQer; I do not ſee by what right 

| they can be called Spirits, according to the common 

hn have of all things known by that 
" RAP | 

| _ Info denſe a Miſtof our underſtanding, in ſogreat 


and irreconcilable a difſention of Opinions, concern» | 


ing the matter, ation, and qualities of animal 
Sprks ; how ſhall we diſcern the ouch? Whom can 
ye give me, fo ſagacious, ſo-happy above all other 
ortals, in a, panes Secrets of the Oeconomy 
of mans Brain ; as to be able, _ defining what 
they are, whence they proceed, and how they 
enerated, to put an end to the Diſpute ? For, till this 
done, we ſhall ſtill be to ſeek, how they can con- 
duce to invigorate the Neryes and Muſcles in volun- 
ore ng 
nly of this; that t a War of Opinions 
the Princes of Phylefoph bs aftrong Argument, 
that the thing about which "they , is not yet 
ſufficiently underſtodd. 7 
Sans nn it is, by what kind of Motion 
theſe inviſible Emiſfaries are tranſinitted from the Brain 
through the Nerves ; whether they | 
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be performed: by them, Add oft acither of theſe 
ſtems conſonant to right Reaſon:..;i > il? /! | 

Notthe Former ; becauſe intheir-fuppoſed Motion 
from without inward, by | which theſe Gexe. would 
have all ſenſation to be made ; the perception of a 
tangible Obje& (for example) which'is made'inthe top 
of a Finger, is in the very fame Moment: perceived 
within in the Brain': andthe \ARQtion: of ' the Fi 
and:the' AQtion:of the Brain, make one dart i = 
tal ſedation: df the whole, Object; . Which. coald ne- 
ver be, ih caſe thar Senſation were performed imme- 
diarely: by the ' of: Animal Spirits. For, theſe 
Sho fo _ AS. _ —rork in _ exter- 

Orgawi Toyuhing;: of \what-nature the ObjeQt 
45; cannotibringiin tidings of /what 'is done there un- 
leſs they recur\dnd-fiy-ur to give an account of their 
Embaſly,! and atzthe: ſame: time deſert. the outward. 
| Organ: So: thaticthe \aQtion-'of: the outward* Organ. | 
cannot be: coimcident withy the aCtion- of -the. Brain: 
unleſs: you, can obtain/of them, :that the very ſame 
animal Spirits are inthe Finger, and inthe Brain, at 
the fame times! which is nanifeſtly abſur'd. Evident 
_ therefore -it is, | thait:Senſation cannot be made by! the 
mediation: of animal Spurits , as. thels; Palitives Wits 
baye: defined. v7 T7 97977 1] 

- Not: rt 
Motions bf he fem; Bb un the ſame Veſiels ; un. 
k6 in' the:braitehes:-of the: Wind-pipe, and vin; the. 
Guts: - ln /+eſdjnetlon; the: Air-is-l reotivet into 
the Lungs, and thence uickly e emitted, together with 
the Vapors of 'the Bloc t thie #(p4 te: wich. 
__ being 40 tliat end: $1mak'o | 


OE CCC CECCESEIIS | - IN 
Io ba, ondained + Flu and reflux” of:tha /*-- # 
_ Chyle ;:/but they have: 8 Periſte/ic motion igranted'ts ©  * 
bem.4o thatend, inordertoche fr equentinperiogand Fl 
por raupetheninbribues of the Chyle. Ruv:in;the  -' © 2 
erves there occurs.no ſufficient rea the Spi-*.” | 
Re ee rr mes _ 5 
inward ; unleſs weattribute to.them a Periftaltick moti- 
_ or Tm, Spirits themſalves,/like Gnats 
Aizs\fly t0-and fro, ig-the/Nerves, at 

;-Earther, to what end  ſhou 
rhe the dr Ti 0 


upon the go _— 3 dica made 2-9 4 . Pp 1 = 
outward and inward Organ, is .one-continuats,repre- 
ſentation, -as; the ,ObjeQ-. ted' is one..] Bubthe 
ſenſation. of the ſame Obje gry, , 
or three, ;Hours together. ;; Do the Animal-Spititsall - 
that... run. forth and: \back.unceſſantly,: to ky ts 
nup/theilealaton both withourand ayithio 2i The 
ly ' are; $96) 4ne@xtricable d Riddles new e 
be ,'or rather extravagant AiQions, ſuch 
d _ nat gears 5s into | 
tee.'T 2177 30 mojo Di Gln Jo: 
No: wong pri 
the incongruity 


rejeQed i; but. ons | 
thergunta, | Fory ns rs 
in-the Sucews; NV #frighys,: fe cprnidd from. 
through the Neryes. by: 4 Motion, ngt- 


rapid, but gentle, Sw Ia 
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- - theSenſe, and tendi : caly abuts; "asthe 
* Juice of Plants is beli Gang ip em he Ne 
gong by their Fibres: and that they do-not immedy- 
. Lo move the Muſcles, but by recruiting their Vigor, 

- -*Anc corroborgting the tone of their Fibres, render 
em -habil 'to execute their Offices promptly and 
Kiro BY. He adds, that in all voluntary Motion, the 
ibres of the Muſcles do, by theiv rot proper vital 
lotion, abbreviate or contradt themlely 
Ro © Fr aud faddain aftux of Spi 


KH wo? boors, thatthe motion of the Brain- from within 
outward, by which it rules the Fibres: of the Muſcles, 
3 made known: to the Fibres I not by ſenſe 


perform the aQtion'commanded 
d that this Motion is no otherbut 


Nerve to be = wy yy £7 the 
& Nerve conform thereunts: jnvigoration, _— 
” a Motion tending to agreater con _— OO 

of the Brain then- aQting, than before: Contr 

nim hic requifit« ( ſaith he )- fortaſſe ducenteſiman par 

cr afſities Lees tra ls non ſuperat z wee refert, ores 
exigns fit mutatio $enſura ſit nervo 3-9 aol 
bilis, F; f dag = paſſit, prout appetions fort 


. AnH theſis 
worthy the ſublime 
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LED ons, omg» TEEN 
have mkea the liberty his pardon of —— 
ve taken on of my foq- 
tiſhneſs, if out TY jo beg iP of lea hot 
him,l preſumed to trouble him with one or two Queſti- 
ens about things delivered in; this Hypotheſis, which. 
tome ſtem doubtful, and extremely difficult to be 
te ff his. He fup ſs the Brain [ 
e Ar 15. tRiS. ES ,«not only 
itſelf ar pleaſire, but whine: | 

is yet more $rpuny 2 to be alſo the harms. of our: 


Gore Sonny frpory 
in reſpeft- of the ſmall Fibres of 
Þ it isc0 d, be capable of 
fome fv Remiffion : yet do 1.nor ſee, by 
whar*reaſon' it can; either think, deſire, or move it- 
ſelf at pleaſure, in order to voluntary Motion, - Hi- 
therto I have: been {o' great a Bigot in. the: catho-- 
kick DoQine of of Philoſoghers, as tobeljeve tha Bras: 
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and; rok gre brane the-N | very' Organ, a$an 
Organy*not to give Motion: YES: as abſolute and 
independent, but to receive Motion from that, whoſe 
Organ-it is; never ſo much as dreaming, that the 
Brain. itlelf hath the. Faculties of Sabo and deft- 
ring,\ which I always Kay's £0: of. right, to the 
Soul alone. -: But now | hear ons. of the Prices of 
« Anatomiſts expreſly aching the contrary, viz. -Ce- 
< rebrum per ſe pereipere, &, quia fie" fWripit hoe vel 
« ;[lud objechum eſſe - wel muluyne, . .Chigna 4 _ 
* hos ons io froig:t& alſo appetit, mo 
© eres JOEL OE COM omg Fees and yet os oe 
able hy T0, Do&rine-can' poſlibly 
be nr to: confift. avith, th that antient and univer- 
flly granted Axiom: Phyſical;: nihil: corporewm 4 ſeip- 
ſo maveri, ſed ubiq; in erage" po rerum dari movens 
 imter ſe quidem aiftinits; » #4 amen, ut mo- 
veut & mobile fins final, mordſe; boc modo ft compoſe 
_ , 08 "WF 0G; 
Ml vorenll me,' I preſume ; thatmy. moſt a 
/4n_ this place, not of Animal, 
Perceptipn, ; Appetite and Motion ; which 
2 Focuin be ues FS ſp firm 2 confede- 
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is-far-nobler-ithan any : Motion 'mebriy;- ſpantancous, 

and-proceeds- from, and depends-upon a-principle ins 
comparably more ſublime and energetic; namely the 
| Sal," which ( if all Mankind::be- not.-moſt grofly-de- 
ceived, Y/is-Author of all:Motion direQed'by Counſel 
and defigntothis or that certain-end; and which. is. 
always excited by the appearance of. Good: or Evil in 
the 'ObjeAt, when. an. Animal defires- what is conve- 
went, or fipes the contrary,;.and accordingly-moves 
to obtain, or eſchew it.'' Otherwiſe, or I am ſhame- 
fully. fotriſh, or noliving Creature would need a Soul 
to-excite him to-intend and perform Motions:conve- 
nient to his-nature and'end :- Becauſe: the:Brain-it{elf,- 
endowed-with apr n and its:Concomitants, . 
— Would: alone ſerve todo alt:the Offices! ofa! fenbitive 

Soul; And this is orfe of the two doubts, :that. hath 
liitherto perplext my weak Head, and with-held:me 
from aſlenting to this new Hypotlieſis :-chieflyrwheh . 
I recalf'd to mind, -thata'Chicken begins tomoyehain» 
flf'in the Egg on theifaxth* day: of 'the -incubatiod;; 
though at that' time nothing of Brain, beſides dear: 
Water included iz-veſicula, can: be 'difcerned. cr: av! 5 

-i'The ochev, this ; How ſo foul « cntraifion of the 
Fibrils of the Brain "in that part which'is moved by the 

Appetite, - as: Fe ppofes 208: t0: exceed the "20/1; part 
f 4” Fingers bredth, cas. faffice ta' make: a nwcln greaget 
Contraition- in the Nerve: deft imed to perforas: the df ion 
commer did. For ;' ſince the Eibtils: of cen Riragn, aro. 
not only conjoyned with the Fibres- of the Nerves 
thetice* produced : along'10:the:[Tendoas ofthe dful- 
ces; :but ' ſo-united' alſo, as: to: conflitute loimany!lirtle. 
Stiings-or /Conds'icqntumed from! thein Otiginal-to 
clicCerids [or infos ;! and; fincelit js: (Wond.mectia- 
clic 'experiihentbcooaftline; 'thatalbCoods, rachebt pubs 
_ Ros fend arentent.mpreionifds,;arpequals 
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is.is by reaſon -of the continuity of their Parts: 
| ing theſe two certain and evident Truths, I 


Phyſico-mathematicians, a mighty ; 
whether or no the Strings of a Lute, Viol, Harp or 
any other muſical Inftrument, when wound up, be 

ually ftretch'd or ſtrain'd in all their Parts; becauſe 
when they are ſtrain'd above their ſtrength, they are 
" for the moſt part broken at the ends, rarely in any 
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atpleaſure may ſiffice to excite a much greater con- 
traction in the - Nerves:; not ſo much by immediately 
contratting them, -as by 1o affeQting theif perception 
-natural, as they may preſently contra& chemſelves by 
ſpontaneous Motion, and that ſo much asis ſufficient 
+0 execute ftrenuouſly the command of the Phanly. 
Admitting therefore this interpretation of his words, 
I enquire, if that avrapus depurmxe, or invigorating Vir- 
tue which he confers upon the Brain, conſiſt only in 
the tonie Motion' of its Fibrils, to which the Fibres of 
the Nerves are continued ; if this be fo, I enquire 
(lay Y firſt ; whence it is, that a greater and fronger 
Forte or Figoration is excited in the Threads of the 
Aerves, than in the Fibrils of the Brain that move 
them? Is the Sportancons Motion of the Nerves, ( al- 
ways-conjoyned with nafural perception ) more potent 
than the ayima/ Motion of the: Fibrils of the Brain, 


| Injoyned-or commanded by the'Will, or Phanſie ? ſo, 
certainly; it' muſt be | ne t0 be by all who em- © 
brace this &/ var - becauſe a far greater ContraQ- 


'10n is ſuppoſed to be made by the natural or ſponta- - 
neous Motion, ''than by the animal or. commanded 
Motior:-and- becauſe it is of abſolute neceſſity, that 
this'diſparity of the'EffeQs ariſes from the like gdiſ- 
parity ih" the Powers of the . Agents. . Put to me * 
. Cleconfels) it ſeems alien from all belief, that Nature, 
whoſe Wiſdom and Providence'ts 145 admirable.in all 
things-elſe, hath taken-ſþ little care of the Oecono- 
my of Matis Brain, as to ſubje& the principal Inftru- 
ments of voluntary Morion, - the'Nerves, more to the 
{imple inſtinA of natural perception, thanto the Em. 
pire and Tule of the Will conceived from the diftates 
of 'Reaſon: chiefly when it is'moſt evident, that the 
lame Nature has granted -to-us a,power of varying, 
 antending, and remitting I Motion, -as ' 
T3: | T tt we 
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inſtin&; of natural. perception, of. which we are not 
conſcious. I inquire alſo, whether the [o often-mentioned.: 
Fibrils of the Brain have requiſite {\otice, both-of the 
command given by the Phanſy, and that it is their Office 
to put the: ſame in:execution? My Author: expreſly af 
firms, they have : deducing the knowledge of bis from 
their natural p on, and the notice of that, from: 
their Tenſion: by the Phanſyy. His Words are theſe ; 
Cum he fibre  tenfiles fint, & natural; perceptione ad- 
vertant,. exſecutionens voti cupiti ad ſuum officiunm ſpeite- 
res mox ( ci fimul ſint agentia naturalia, wee: delibe-- 
rent ): ſe vigorant, & neruos, quibus continuautar, ad 
conſimilem. motum excitant. Naturalis enim percepeio 
( ſew Archeus ) innumerapropt. novit,. que ſenſun latent ;. 
 rotam fabricam corporis, quans ipſs formaverat, &- 
uſum. omnium- partium , modumg; quo omnia. peragends 
ſent, callet; But if this:be granted; certainly either. 
the Phanſie muſt. be:deprived of its dominion ovyer- 
the- Fibres. of the Brain, or (what ſeems tobe noleſs. 
unjuſt): there wilt. be ſet up in the Brain a new Go- 
- vernment by a kind 'of Dawmuirete, the. Regimen. be-- 
ing divided. betwixt the 7 and #4t&rd Perception, 
ſo. that neither of them can, without the. affent of- 
. the other, excite any the leaſt animal Motion. And: 
how unſtable, how obnoxious to Diviſions muſt:that.-. 
State be, that hath two Heads ? Cf 4 
Othier: Knots there are +inthis moſt intricate Hy-- 
potheſis, which my weak Reaſon is not able: tountie.. 
But / = ring them ;- thoſe two Fhaye.touched, ſeem- 
ing ſufficient to evince, how. little , how: uacertain-: 


that knowledge is, wluch even the greateft-Wits have. 
attained unto, of the regiment of the_'Brain; of the. 
Motion of animal Spirits, and of tlie reaſon of” volun- 


Rerhaps- | 


Jt5 


' Perhaps' then: we ore. equally: gagermin, whether 


there -be in reram natargany; luchthings as animal 
Spirits, of a diſtin& Species from the vital Spirits, 
or. not. Truely, my Opinions, that we are ſo: and 
no leſs Man than Dr. Harvy expreſly denyed their 
Exiſtence, de gentrat. animal. exercit. 70. Nikhil ſant 
tn corpore animalinm, ( inquit ) ſanguine prins aut pre- 
ſlantins reperitur ; neg; ſpiritus, 4uos 4 ſanguine diſtin- 
guunt, wſpiam ab illo ſeparati invenjuntsr. Sq do all 
the Peripatetiques bo ainſt Galen, unum eſſe dun- 
taxat Spiritum, vitalem fungulis partium omninns officiis 
deſervientem. Joan, Imperial.de ingen. human. pag, 52. 
end Scaliger ( exercit. 339. Set. 2.) affirms, £xi- 
mum non egere ſpiritibus ad motum. Etenins fi anime 
opus eft inſtrumentoad movendum '; etiam opus erit inſtru- 
mento ad movendum inftrumentam. And Sr, G. Ent 
( Antidiatribe p. 141. ) #20, preter wnum ſanguinis 
calorem, zullos in animali Spiritns agnoſco: ſed 11 par- 
tibus ſingulis privum hoſpitari ſenſuns, qui a#anime im- 
perizms "excitetur. So doth that moſt excellent Man 
here preſent, to whoſe incomparable Pen Dr. Harvey 
ows' half his Glory, and to. whoſe diving Wit both 
Natural Philoſophy and Anatomy owe the hints at 
leaft of the. beſt part oftheir new Diſcoveries... And 
truly if any man ſhall ſerioufly, and wnhourt prejudice 
confider the great bulk, 'cold temperament, various 
parts, fabrick and texture of the Brain; he will at length 
find but little reaſon ro beheve, that Nature hath tram- 
ed it chiefly for a Laboratory of Spirits. They tell 
us, that thefe ſpirits are made of the imolt ſubtile , 
moſt refined, -and volatilized paris of the arteriofe 
blood, by way of ſub/imetiov. Bur can'a part{odenle, 
focold, fockemmy, and to like a bogg, as:the brain 
ſeems to be, be 'thoughr an inſtrument fit for 'ſubli- 
mation orreQification of aſpirituole ſubſtance ? What 
| Ttt 2 Chymiit 
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Chymiſt hath ar any. time atremptedro retifie ſpirit 
of Sins in a'veſſel-whoſe head was: ſtuffed with Fw | 
eaw- ſilk,” or other 'the- like- villoſe : matter, 'more apt 
wo Tepereuls-and-condenle, than'tyxefine it? Sure Tam; 
thateven Maipighiis tiimfelt, a moſt accurate Enquirey 
into the- ftruQure-of« the brain, -hath- after all his Mi- 
croſcopic reſearches, made” this ingenuous confeſſion 
&« (' de ſfernifirs viſcernm, pag. 66; ) | Hi verum'fatear, 


© gud wagis manifeſts mihiclaceſcit cerebrs firuttura,ed ma- 


« 83s tor mirabilium  operationum explicands methodum 
*/des.excidit. Simplicent andens dum-aznoſcocerebri ſtruttu- 
* Pam, |ineptums:0mnino ad exponent fenſnum, & tam no- 
& bilings oper at ionum phenomena reor.” [fs ut hot tantiims 
< conjicere- poſſim, a Cerebri & Cerebelli' glandulisincon- 
&« r;nuatos nerves ſeparari ſuccum quendam, ſicut in cateris 
&« olaxndulis- propio vaſe Excretorio ditatis &c.  A' poor 
account ofſo long anddiligent a ſcrutiny! and yet would: 
Fcould ſee the man that is- able to givea. better. 

Were it not a- Parergosn,. I mighthere-recountma-- 
ny obſervations, recorded by Eminent.writers, of men, 
who retain'dthe uſe of all their Senſes, imagination, 


memory, reaſon, and voluntary. motion, even-to the. 


hft minute of life 5; and yet: notwithſtanding, in 
their heads opened after: death, there was found as 
in- moſt filhes ) but very little of brains, and that too 
altogether: confuſed and diluted with water. For a 


- memorable Example of this kind; -give me leave. to 


put you in mind of that regiſter'd by. Vichol. Tulpins, 
an Author of good credit (: obſervat; Medicar... 1b. 1. 
6p. 24.) Who- thereupon- gravely concludes. with. 


this Laudable acknowledgment of. his ignorance. Quan 


tum eſt, quod neſcimus \' velut namq; im aliis, fis certe 
credibile eſt, potifſamum nos cacutire in- genuino Cerebrs 
regimine : Cujus opera. mnlto fortaſſis ſunt diviniors, quan 
quiſpiam hattenus [uo comprehendit capt. Ye. may add 

ns | -\ two.” 
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two» other Examples no leſs wondeefull': one obſery'd 
by Gregor. * Horftius, of a man who after a great ab- ,,1 , ws. 
| (ceſs: or apoſteme inthe head, and the taking away of a contagiofs par. 
vaſt quantity of his--brain, yet retain'd the uſe of alt.* _ 
the Animal» faculties:*the: other, by. Xerckringins ( ob- 
vat, anatomic. 46.) of an infant, whole skull- he 
had found full of a mucole water, in. the place of the 
brain, Hither may be brought. two other examples: 
one from Fontanus ( reſp..med. & annot.. in Yeſal. ) of 
a boy, -cui caput erat cerebro vacuum ; another” from 
. .  Arnaldus Hillanovanus: ( in Spec. intr..med. ). of a man: 
whoſe $kull was found hkewiſe empty. Now it theſe 
be- true Hiſtories, what will become of the ſuppoſition, . | 
that the Animal ſpirits are generated in-the brain?. 
Can they: be made, and conſ{grved in water; and af 
ter- moſt part. of the. brain. hath been taken away ? 
Here I am at a ſtand ; wanting the witof: Zhom.. Bar- 
tholin.Who ( in obfervat.centur. 6.Hiſt.g1.) having tolda- 
very. ſtrange. ſtory of a Swediſh Ox,: whoſe brain was. 
Wholly converted into-a ftone;:and defirous ſtill to prop - 
up. the antique opinion of Animatl- ſpirits, which that 
obſervation 1 ” : was firſt ſo ingennous' as: to. 
ſuſpe&t, 'and after ſo lucky as to find-certain- holes. 
and open paſſages referved-for themiin the: petrified 
brain, through which they might freely paſs-into 
the, nerves to carry the heavy headed beaſt to: and fro 
inthe meadows for paſture; A. wonderful providence - 
of Nature: this, to continue. boths the poor: Amimal in 
motion, and' the doQtrins of the ſpirits in reputation. 
And therefore left ye ſhould think I da;the learned 
Author wrong, I am' obliged to recite his very words - 
*<i1a:the clauſe of the Hiltory. - Qaum prima ad nos fa- 
« 928 rem novam te hattenus inauditan deferret, dubit-. 
© are cepi, & Dinc inde cogitationes volvere, quomodo in- 
* Fegerbous remanferit motus ad. boram uſq;e lanione tn- 
. autam,, 


«© rerebro indaruto fitins putulos Ye 

4 ſpiritus animides tx urteriis . nerwiggy ; 4 
&« {1bqui bowi owns fuiſſet moms dudur ; Nee 
* vana fuit conjectara. Teftabutay enim mihi Jiluſftris 
N rays: NT a him inde in _ hops a - 
6pici diſperſas & perforata, per que pales poſſint intruds:. 
Here to ade el truth ofhuis relation, would be 
{ncivility ; to believe all parts of it, ſhameful ;reds- 
lity; and to conclude from thence, that there are A- 
nimal+ ſpirits, down right folly : the Author havieg 
omitted to bring - any . good - resſo» to ſupport has 
conjeQture,that thetholes obſerved in the petrified Brain, 
had been left for noother cauſe, 'but only. to give free 
| paſſage to them. TI add, that im the headof the- Rar: 
piſcatrix which yet'is a fiſh of fingular cunning in 
taking his prey, and of great - ftrenght, no. Brain, 
-but only clear water, is to be found. 

To come: then 'to a concluſion 'of this deſpe- 
_ Argument ; rom what _- been ſaid, it 
ſufficiently appears, that we are ftill in t uncer- 
tainty, A only of the matter, generation, ns Qua- 

lities, and motion of Spirits Animal; but of their very 
_ exiſtence alſo, I had reaſon therefore toappeal to your 
More difc cas Lame. geras 1 adeaſion of this ſo diffi- 
cult controverfie concerning them : being my ſelf una- 
ble to determine what Loans to conelude, of the An- 
tient;and at this day vulgar opinion,of their being abſo- 
lutely requiſite, both to all GeGaion, and to all volun- 
tary motion _ 


Nor do I bluſh to acknowledge this my ignorance 

- of n thing which Nature ſeems to have wrapt upin 
clouds of impenetrable darkneſs, xe verleatis In aeceiby 
lis lux teneram ingenii humani acjew ſplendore 
nimio 
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CYCLES ;- 


AMults tegit ſacro imvolucro Natura neg; ullis 
Fas eff: ſcire = mortalibus omnia.  Mults: 
Aadmirare modo, nec now venerare : neq; ills 
Inquires, que ſunt arcanis- proxims. Namgq; 

In manibus que ſont, hec nos vix ſcire putandum eſt ;- 
Eft procul a nobis adto preſentia vert. 


* And* enquire with Caſper Barleus ( de anim. Hi- 
<1an. admirandis ) Qug rations, et quibus apparitoribus. 
< znandata mentts: deferri paſſint momento ad membra: 
&« remotiſſima? cum nec membra hec, nec. ſpiritus inter 


& auncit, aut mandata capiant aut mandantem norint. Volo 
& Currere pedes? currunt : quieſcere ? quieſcunt. &c. Quin 


* ltd omni ſapientis. humans majus eft,. quomodo pul- - 
& {antes citherar digits, part motu celerimas. cogitationes- 
«© aſſequantar ; ut 'nec 4 mente digitus, nec a digito mens: 


* relzBquatur. 


But this my ignorance muſt:not deter me from pro-- 
ceedingin the adminiſtration of my province. I come: 
therefore to the infrumentum proximum ſive ultimumm,by. 
which immediately and ſenſibly thea&of voluntary mo-- 
tion is- performed: © This all menrightly hold to be the - 


AMAUSCLES: in which there. occur: three Gene- 
rals to be chiefly --conſfidered:by the Anatomilt; vtz: 
their common: Conſtitution and {truQture ; their princi-- 
pal and ſenſible Differences; and the Reaſon by which: 
they move. the parts to which they are affixt. For, | 
theſe things being duely explain'd, may perhaps bring 
us at Jength Tack a- degree-of knowledge of the 
manner- of yolantary motion, - as may, if not fatisfie - 


our- Curioſity yet at ' leaſt advance the nobleſt of all: 


our-intelleQual. delights, the grateful-admiration of 


mimio perferingeret. : But frankly confels with Zo 
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|. 520 Of Potion Uoinnty, | 
ED the infinite 'Wiſdom' of *our | Creator.” Which as it is 
| the panes! End of our Beizg; fo ought it to ;bealſo 
the grand {cope of all our fudies and Natural inquiries. . 
Concerning the FZRSZ, therefore ; obvious it is to 
_.every..mans reaſon, that theimmediate'organ of volun- 
tary Mation'ought to be of ſuch a Conſtitution, as may 
Tender it apt both toreceive invigoration, 1. Ee. :tobe 
excited to motion, by the Brain, at the command of 
the will, appetite,or fancy: and'to move the mem- 
ber or part to which it is affixt, Manifeſt therefore 
it is, that a hard inflexible, rigid 'and bony ſubſtance 
is 10 far mcompetent to both theſe.uſes, that Galen(de 
motu muſculor. lib.x.cap. 2) affirmed, that any-part 
- caſually becoming hard and ſtiff, though :only from: a 
thick cicatrice or skar, is thereby rendred unfit for 
motion : .and that conſequently, the ſubſtance of :a 
Muſde ought .to be, as ' Nature has made.it, /off, rave, 
flexible, extenfible, and furniſhed withgreat ftore of 


| ES, | % 
Requilite it is alfo, in reſpe& of the diſtance be- 
twixt the Brain and the Muſcle, that theze ſhould be 
- me third thing. intermediate and: continued to both, Þ. 
y/ which the; e071 0ean, or firſt impetus in the +for- 
mer, may be communicated [| «l* T9 ovs.345 ] tothe 
other, whether the/invigoration be effeQed by. influx 
of any fubſtance from the Brain, or by Dy. Glifſoxs 
way formerly 'deſcribed;” And the WVerves being the = 
only part of the whole body qualified for this uſe, Na- 
ture hath therefore moſt prudently inferted one, or 
more of them intocach Muſcle. Now theſe two parts, 
Flejh and Nerves, are the- principal ingredients re- 
4quifite to compleat the-eflence: of a 'Mulcle : as may 
be inferr'd from hence, - that there are ſome perfe 
Muſcles, particularly thoſe of the Forehead, the Tem- 
Bles, Bladder, the fundament- &c. Ia the. a" 
FH WIC 
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which neither Tendon, _ nor Ligament is ta be found. 
But becauſe there .is in ſome parts to be moved, 
by reaſon of their greater Gravity, a greater reſiſtance 
- to. Motion, than the muſculous Fleſh, :in reſpeR of its 
ſoftneſs: and tenderneſs, is of it{elf able to-overcome, 
chiefly in ſome poſitions : therefore ought there to be 
an addition of ſome ſtronger and er Subſtance, 
which being conneQted or united to the Fleſh of the 
Muſcle, may both corroborate the ſame, and more 
firmly conjoyn it to the Bones, ſo-as toinable{ it to o- 
verpower that reſiſtance. » Henee it is, that ſome Muf- 
cles, eſpecially ſuch as are deſtined to bear great ſtreſs, 
in ſurmounting the weight of great Members, 'or in 
ſtrong Motions; are furniſhed with Zigaments, as well 
for their better firmation to the Bones, as for aug- 
mentation of their ſtrength. All which Galex ( at 
uſu partium lib. 12. cap. 2. & de motu muſcul. lib. x. 
cap. 2.) © intimates in theſe few words; Finculo e- 
nim tuto quodam opus erat muſculis , cum ofſe -ab ipſis 
movendo'; mee erat aliud ad hoc. aptins Ligamento. 
But - this neceſſity not extending to all Muſcles, and 
a ligament-being of it ſelf immoveable and inſenſible, 
and the Nerves being, in reſpeQt' of the ſoftneſs and 
laxity. of their Subſtance , not. ſufficiently ſtrong to 
pull great and heavy- Bones, without ſome acceſſion 
of ſtrength : it was requiſite, there ſhould be of both 
thoſe parts campoſed a 7hird, that might. be firmer 
and ſtronger than a Nerve, but ſofter and weaker than 
a Ligament. Such is a Zexdoz, which in Senſe, and 
Aptitude to Motion much exceed's: a ligament ; and 
in- ſtrength-a Nerve : and is therefore, made a part of 
many Muſcles. Iſay,. of many Muſcles, not of all: - 
becauſe ſome haveno need of Tendons, -as the Muſcles 
of the Tongue, of the Zeſticles, -of the Penis, . Lipps, 


Forehead, and. all Sphinfers,; but thoſe only that are 
Vvuv framed 
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framed for Motions eirher Rtroog or continual. Thoſe 
that were deſtined to the motion of Bones, do all 
end in Tendons, greater or leſs; and: are inſerted, 
not into the ' Syntax or conjunAion of two: Bones, -nor 
into the end” of the fame Bone from which "they a- 
riſe ; but near tothe Head of another which they are 
to. moye; Thoſe which are to be: kept long in Mo- 
tion, have likewiſe need of Tendons borh ro corro- 
borate and facilirate their Motions: as is moſt evident 
1m the: Muſcles of the Aye, all which are furniſhed 
with Tendons. Hence we come to underſtand, why 
Tendons are by Nature conferr'd upon all Muſcles de- 
ligned to rm ſtrong Motions in Flexion, in ex- 
tenſion, and in that which holding a part in a ftiff-and 
ſteady Poſture, is termed Motus Zonices: as in the 
Arms and Leggs, and in the Back for ereCtion of the 
Spine, &*. and why other Muſcles are made up with-' 
out Tendons, - being as in their Originals, ſo likewiſe 
m their ends, only Fibrofe. 

That theſe four - parts of a Muſcle, namely Ficſh, 
Nerve, Ligament, and Tendon, might not want either 
Covering, or Combination ; Nature / has providently 
inveſted and bound them together with 'a proper: 
Membrane or Coat : which ſeems to have thele two 
' farther Uſes; -to cauſe Muſcles robching or incum- 
bene- upon each other, to flip-up-and down ſmoothly, 
eaſily, and without interfering z and to unite the force 
of all rhe Fibres when they aQ. 

And finally, becauſe the whole Organ requires to 
be continually ſupplied with Life, 'as bei-p Pars Cor- 
poris Fivens ; therefore is it copioufly furniſhed with 
Arteries and Feins : thoſe to bring in Blood,' by whoſe 
vital Heat all parts are impregnated . with influent: 
Life;" theſe, to return the fame. Blood to rhe- Heart, 
; after ir-bath performed thar Office. And this wy 
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upon which if we' refle&, we may 'conveniently e- 
GO —_ a ama be 3 arr x5 rroig {Me 
Aiimal,. participant of Life, compoſed ( alivays ) of 
and a Als and" (many times alſo.) of Ra ana 
Ligament , covered with its proper - Membrane ;, an [o 
framed to be the proxime touting of voluntary Mo- 
. $107. A: OPID ELL 

As for the SECOND general to be (conſidered, 
namely the D /FF#RENCES obſerved among 
various Muſcles ; theſe are many, as being deſime 
from their diverlity in Subſherce, Quantity, Figare, Po- 
ſition, Origination, Inſertion, Patts, Actions and Wſes : 
all which I will: run over lightly. 

In reſpe& of Szbftance; fome Muſcles are moſtly 
Carnoſe, as all the Sphin#ers, the Muſcles of the Tongue, 
&t. others, moſtly nervoſe or membraxeons, as ore 
cia lata, abducing the 7:61, the Qnadrates, call'd by 
Galen nMdlvoua wud, muſcnloſa expanſio, by others, 
Diftortor oris, becauſe it is firſt contracted involunta- 
rily in that Convulfion 'named Sa/mns Cynicus ; and 
ſome others. a 
' In reſpet of Quantity ( which comprehends all the 
three dimenſions of Longitude", Latitude, and: Pro- 


fundity ) ſome afe Zong, as the RefFus abdominis, . the” 
Long iffimus dorfi, the Sertorias in the Thigh, &c. Others, 


ſhort, as the 'Pyramidales in the bottom of the Belly, 
Surrogates of the oblique aſcendent Muſcles, and 

* a peculiar right conducing to comprefſion of the Blad- 
der of Urine, when we make Water : Others, broad ; 
as the Ob/iqze and Troop Muſcles of the -#aomen, 
the Zatiffmns dorfs, depreſſing the.Arm, &c. Others, 
narrow, *as thoſe of the Fingers and Toes : Others, 


thick and bulky; as the rwo'Yafti of the Thigh, 


the Glztes of the Buttocks,' &5. Others, thin 
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© © flender, as; the Gracilis. bending} .the' Legg; &«. 
In See Q of Figure, ſome: axe. 77iavgwar,, ſome 


Square, Pentagonal, ome Pyramidal, Round, 
_ ſome of other: Shapes ; - as 15 exemplified. in the De/co- 
ides, Rhomboides, Scalenus., Trapezins., Oe, 
In reſpe& of the- Poſirion or courſe of their Fibres, . 
ſome. are Oblique, ſome Zranſverſe, ſome above , ſome 
below , ſome before, ſome behind, ſome on the Right, 
others..on the'7e/# Side. -- Where we may obſerve in 
the general, that-all oþ/5gue Muſcles ſerve to oblique 
Motions, all zh, to direCt - fleQion , or extenſion ; 
all internal, to-fleftion ; all Z#xternai, to extention. 
ln reſpe& of theit Orig inarion;lome arile from Bones , 
and that either from the Heads ;of-them; as moſt of 
the greater Muſcles do; or a little. below,or from ſome 
Glene, {ome Sinus. or {mall cavity inthe Bone : ſome 
only from oze. Bone, ſome from -2w9'or ;three ;: others 
from Cartzlages or Griftles, as the Muſcles -proper to 
the Zarwx : others from the Afembrane infhrouding 
the Tendons, as. the ſuſculi Permienlares. ſve Jun- 
bricales in the Hands and Feet : and others again from 
other. Parts, as the Sphinders.. : "RT 
In reſpe&. of their /nſertion, ſome are inſerted in- 
to: Bones, ſome into Cartilages, as the Muſcles, of the 
 Eyelids, and of the Larynx; others into a 1Mtmbraxe, 
as the Muſcles moving the Eye; - others into the St/z, 
as thoſe 'of the Lips: ſome ariſing. from divers parts 
are: inſerted into one; and on the *contrary, others 
ſingle in their Original, are divided in their termi- 
GAtions. | | 

.. In reſpeft of their Parts (by which we are now 
to underſtand, not only the Parts conſtituent already 
particularly -defcribed , but thoſe alfo into. which a 
Muſcte is commonly. divided ' in difſeQion, wiz.: the 
Beginning or Head, the Middle or Belly, and -q" 
| 6 "2-"I.M 
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Tail oriZevdon,) (The differences. are. various. ;,'mc 
Muſcles have but one head, Yo. tain thr two, lom 
three ; whence they are named Bzcipites and 7ricipites. 
Moſt have but one #exter, yet ſome are. double bellied, 
as the Muſcle ſhutting the. lower Jaw, that of the Os 
Hyoides, whence they are called Digaftrici and Bivew- 
tres: Of ſome the:Z«//s are broad and membranoſe, of 
others round apd {lender , of ſome ſhort; of others long ; 
of ſome pertorate,. of others entire; of ſome ſingle, of 
others double; triple; &c. In ſome. places are: found 
two, three, or more Muſcles ending in. one: common 
Zendon, as the Gemelli 1n the Leg, and the Solews are u- 
nited into one: Cord above. the heel : . In orhers, though 
contiguous, ſingle and diſtin&t Tendons.; as-the Plap- 
zaris, though concealed betwixt the Gewe#; and the .S- 
leus, from a fleſhy beginning dwindles into a long Ten- 
don, that ſpreading it ſelf again covers the whole plant 
of the Foot, ' and js inſerted into.the Roots. of the Foes. 
Laſtly, ſome borrow their Names fromthe parts upon: 
which: they. are ſeated, as the Crotephite or: Temporal 
Muſcles, the Rachite or Spinati of the Spine, the //iacz, 
Cc: | 
In. fine, in; reſpeQ of the diverſity of their: A7ions, 
the Muſcles admit of a triple difference. The firſt this,. 
that ſome are Coxfederates, both concurring to. one and 
the ſame motion either of FleAion or of Extenſion ; one. 
being placed. on the Right the other on.the Left of the 
Member : Others Antagoniſts, which perform-mations. 
contrary each to the other ; andindeed there are but 
tew Muſcles that have not their Opponents ; to-every 
' flexor is oppoſed an extenſor, to. every adduttor an abdu- 
dor,. to every #levator a Depreſſor ; excepting only the 
Sphinfers , the Cremafters , and the Oeſophagus.. 'Fhe 
Confederates generally are equal in magnitude, number, 
2nd ſtrength 4, the Antagoniſts not ;, but different, ac- 
| cording; 
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themſelves as the Sph | p 

fides themſelves. © The #:7d and4aſt difference ariſes 
fromtheir proper motions; whence ſome are named 
Flexores, others Extenſores ; forne Flevatores, others . 
Depreſſores; foine Addaores, others Abdntores; ſome 
Rotatores, ſore Aaſſereres , fore Cremaſteres or Suſ- 
penſores, forne Conftritforer, &c, Andthis is more than 
enough concerning'the afferences of the Muſcles. & 


As for the /aft/general Theorem, namely the RFA 
 SONand MANN ERof the Muſclesmoving the parts 
to which they are affixt, when themſelves are invigorate 
by the Will or Appetite ; foraſmuch as the /oco-motion 
ihe whole body or any part thereof, if conſidered per 
fe, Le. merely as motion; muſt be confidered either as 
It is a certain Commenſirrarion of the length of ſpace, 
betwixt the rerminus 4 quoand the terminus ad quem ; or 
as it is a countervailing of Gravity : In both cheſe reſ+ 
peQs it requires to be explained by the help of Princi- 
ples Mathematick. Tet me therefore deprecate- your 
1mpatience, if in compliance with this'neceffity, Inow 
and then bring you to refle& occaſionally upon a few 
Geometrical Propoſitions of Euclid and mechanichfunda- 
mentals; {ich from whence we may borrowſfome beams 
= hght'to lefſen, if not wholly overcome the obſcurity 
In the PrP olace then, Lcblerve : That every _ 
- : t 
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_ or Appetite. 


hath a double motion, the one NVatarel, in which the 

Fibres ſpontaneouſly retrating-themſelves, return-to 
their native Poſition,after the ceſſation of that force that 
extended them ;. as all other 7enſi/ Bodies doby the mo- 


AF. - tion of Reſtitution : The other 42imz/,-in which the 


ſame Fibres are farther contraQted or abbreviated by a 
to the pe 


aicated to them fromthe brain, in order 
{nance of ſome AQtion intended by the Will 


Now that the Vatura! ContraQtion of a Muſcle ignot 
ſufficient to motion voluntary, though we ſhould ſup- 
pole it to have been at firſt made upon the ſtretch, is e- 
vident frgm hence, that betwixt every Muſcle and # 
Antagoniſt, the natural power of retrafting or re | 
themſelves is equal, according to that remarkable Aſſer- 
tion of Galen, (de motu muſculcr, lib. 1. cap. 9) 4duſ- 
culum ſuapte natura in extremam coutrattionwem progredi, 
quantum in firitttura corporis eft poſitum. Cum enim per 

ſettionem ſolutus fuerit continuitate, quam habet cums ofſe 
obnitente,tunc quaſi vinculo ſolutus,& perfettt hber fattus, 
ſuam ipſins naturam oftendit : Quamdin vero a Muſculo in 
oppoſito conſtituto'pars retrahitur, qui & ipfe eandem na- 
turam habet, ut ftatim ad extremam cotutratttonem feſtinet, 
alter Muſculus ab altero equaliter privatur coitu.in ſeipſum. 
Atque ita contingit 0ppoſitorum in membris muſculorum #- 
trumgque in dimidio contraitionts Ledi, So that betwixt 
two contrary powers drawing equally,the Member muſt 
remain #4nquam in equilibrio, unmoved: + The Reaſon 
of which Equilibration, may be illuſtrated by that pro- 


polition of Fitrwvins; que corpors aqualia equaliter & 


[ub uno djametro & centro diſtant ; illaſecant perpendiculs- 


"; 


rem limeam ad anegulos reftos : And ma be thus demons 
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Let two bodies of equal-weight be-placed, the one at 
A, the' other at-B, upon the Diameter. of the Cirele, 
whoſe Centre is at E.; and neither.of them ſhall move 
becauſe their Gravity 1s equal at that diſtance from the 
Centre-E ; but fuppoling both. to. move, they ſhall ha- 
ten:to'the Centre of Gravity: with equal. velocity, be- 
cauſe A and B make equal Angles with the Perpendicu- 
lar DE C. 

:- Neceſſary it is then, that in voluntary motion of a. 
| Member, 
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"Member , #quilibrated by two Antagonift Muſcles of . 
_ force, one of the oppoſite Muſcles overpower the 
other; not by its natural or taneous contraQtion 


which is equal on both parts z but by the anime! force 
derived from the Brain, which makes the natural con- 
tration greater, and the invigorate Muſcle to prevail: 
Whence it comes to pals, that the Member, which be- 
fore the acceſſion of the animal force was held unme- 
ved, and as jt were, ſuſpended betwixt two contrary e- 
qual powers ; is determined to Motionaccordingto.the 
Command of the Will or Appetite. ,Which, is. muck 

nore organ capreſled by Galen in theſe few words: 
e/E quipghtns motus ipſins corporis Muſculorum fit, quanao 


neuter tonum Animalem habet auxiliarem:, non equipollens 


vero, quando alter ſolus dominatur : Quare neceſſum eſt ut - 


vincat contraitio ilius Muſculi, qui ab Animali facultate 

adjwuatur, de motu Muſculor. v4 I, Cap. 9. | 
I obſerve Secondly, that in all voluntary motion of 
whatſoever Member, there are two Zerms to beracknow- 
ledged :. Oxe is the part quieſcent or fulciment, towhich 
the head of the ating Muſcle is faſtned ; becauſe all mo- 
tion is made upon ſomething thar is at.reſft, according 
to that Maxim of the Philoſopher : &vi merapane 7h 
vSpevor, dmogngiZduever TEG5 Td vmMAKENOY dllee, quicquid aro- 
vetur, movetnr ſuper aliquo, cui innitithr. The other is 
in the part moved, at the i»ſcrtion of the Muſcle moving, 
and from whence the ſame Muſcle doth, by —_— 
ing it ſelf, draw the Member toward it {elf. - And this 
is ſometimes leſs ſometimes more, elonged' or remote 
from the Fulciment, according to the leſs or greater re- 
 ſiſtance of Fug in the Member to be moved, and ac- 
cording to the leſs or greater vehemence required tothe: 
motion it ſelf. Which Nature (whole Artis not more 
' admirablen any thing,than in proportioning the length 
of the Inſertion of every Muſcle, from the &pomochlion 
| | XXX = 
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or pointof Reſt, to the weight of 
moved,) reſpe&ing, hath, with great agacity, Tuppli- 
ed the little ſtrength of ſlender M ert« 


it,-and-{0 reader >3bic +9 contertail the Te- 
ag ae on dF oo gg ILL) 1 as CI LL HQ... 
maiting weight with lels force. ' For,” fince there is no 


motion inthe Centre, according, to t NE ga in 


ane grave, neque leve ad centrum deprehendatur : We 
may eaſily underſtand, why in many Muſcles deſigned 
. for ſtrong motions, the Terminus ftabiliris farther elon- 
ged from the Terminus mobilis, than in others deftiged 
to motions lek ſtrong, viz. that by even a ſmall torce, 
the Muſtle which confidered in its proper bulk, . or in- 
fertedat lefs diſtance, would be -fafficicne to the effet 
mended) might contreyailand elevate a great weight ; 
as is exemplified in the Mufcles of the Hand,, Arm, 
Thigh, and ſome other parts. © 

- Whence that excellent Mathematician and Painter, 
L.ionardo as Vinci of Florence ſeems tohave-deduc'd that 
univerſal maximof his,deliver'd in7r attato de le Pittura, 
c4p. 199: Concerning the tardity and velocity. of Anj- 
mals inthe motion of their Leps. '- QuzelP animale hars il 
© centro delle gambe [uo foftentacolotanto pil vicino al per- 
<-ve#dicoto det centro delle gravita, i quale Joud pintar- 
< of miwvieuents;} e cospdicomverſo, quellp bard il centro de 
* ſoftentarolo piu-remoto dal pergenaicolo del centro della 
«ar ivita'ſu; ' quale fie Ai veloce'mota. © © 
;.-Now'this Ren foartnd be both confirm'd and illuftra- 
red, by three weekanick Propoſitions ; of which the firſt 
5s Y | = 
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Is PR Ommnis potentia motiis variatur ratione centri ad 
peripheriam. The ſecond is this, Qa0 quid remoting 4 cex” 
tro, eo velocius movetur : The third this, Quo vircult pe- 
ripheria eſt major, eo major of diameter, & motus veloctor. 
Which may be, Veg onttrated-train the ſrowns diagram, 


ſuppoſing a weig placedficftat.F upon the Dia- 
meter A B,and then 1atA; for this weigh "> from A, 
will be carried to-the Centre C with greater velocity, 


than ifit fall fromE;by reaſon of its greater diſtance from 
E; the degrees of Velocity and conſequently of facility 
of the mation, always holding proportion to the degrees 
of Elongation from the point of reſt or Centre E. 

For the ſame reaſon, (viz. to augment the force of 
ſome Muſcles, conſidered ſimply without the advantage 
of Polition) it was alfo that Nature has in many bones 
ſuperadded to their ends, certain Xobs or buttings out, 
called Epiphyſes and Apophjſſes to which the Muſcles are 
faſtned: Nor doth it ſtem tobe of fimple convenien 
alone , that ſhe has thus contrived the-Originals of all 
great, and moſt other Muſcles, higher or more -cleyated 
{moreor leſs) than their ens but of abſolute ne- 


For ©: 5 
"Firſt. were wow Headol of ar Maſtle iLhnbane tipan 
angeher, or upon ſible part, placed lower 
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Suppoſe AB tobethe boneto be moved or pull'd'up- 
ward, and BC to be another bone, upon which as the 
Fulciment or Reſt, the firſt is to be moved, and from 
which the two contiguous Muſcles DE, and FG ariſe, 
having their Heads atE F, and their Tails or Inſertions 
at Dand G. Ifay then, that the contraQtion of the in- 
cumbent Muſcle D E, ſhall not pre upon the ſubjacent 
Muſcle F G, becaule the Head of it at E is raiſed highep 
than the Tail D. Whereas if we ſhould, invert the po- 
fition of the incumbent Muſcle; and make it lowerart its 
_ Original E, thanatitsinſertion.D;; it.couldnot poſſibly 
be contraQted or abbreviated wward-E, without pref: 
fure of the ſubjacent Maſgle F G;z;which 15.an incommory, 
dity inconſiftent with the Providence of Nature, and 
which ſhe has wifely prevented by elevating the Heads. 
of all incumbent Muſcles higher than their Inſertions. * 
Secondly, Had the Head of any Muſcle deſigned for 
the devation of a bone, been placed upon the fame /ewe/; 
or in aſtreight line with the Tailof it ;then could not the 
Muſcle have been contraQted at all, nor conſequently 
could.the bone, into which it is inſerted; have beenrais'd 


upward; 


upward, becauſe the Fulciment or Bone from which. the 
head of the Muſcle ariſes, being in a direQ line to the 
other Bone that is to be raiſed, and into which the Tail 
of the ſame Muſcle is inſerted; the ends of the two Bones 
mult gecefſarily preſs one the other in a direQ line, and 
by-their mutual reſiſtance hinder the contraCtion of the 
Muſcle ; as may be thus demonſtrated. 


Figure IIT 
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Let us imagine G H to be the Fulciment or immovea- 
ble Bone, and H1-to be the other Bone, to be raiſed by 
the Muſcle K L, whoſe Originalis at K on the firſt Bone, 
ard Inſertion at L en the ſecond:: Then becauſe the line 
KL. is paralleþ tothe lines GH, or the, Originat of the 
Muſcle K, .upom.the:fame level with irs 1oſertion I; if 
the Muſcle pylltoward K, the Bpne'H L muſt either: pe- 
netrate the-Bone G' H,. or oppoſe and/wholly hinderthe 
contraCtionof the Muſcle: Bur: the: penetration of one 


Bone by-the head of the other;being-zmpoſiible;the con. 
traction of the Muſcle muſtbe-impoflible;allo, which is 
what } affirmed; Safely. we may then conclude, that 
both. to: prevent preflure- of the ſubjacent parts, and to 


facilitate the contraftionof the Muſcles themſelves; it 


a_—_ 
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Dfporon Uotnntary, 


was of abſolute neceſſity, tharthe Originals of all mull 
cles deſtitied tothe motion of Bones, eſpecially great and 
heavy bones, ſhould beclevated above their inſertions. 

 -» But Niture perhaps had'yet another'reafon of this 
mechanick Artifice, which I onjeXtute to bethist For- 
aſmuch as the'uſe of all Muſcles is to move the parts in- 
to which they are inſerted, -and that-they cannot move 
thoſe parts that ſtand in a dire Line with their Inſer- 
' tions, but by bringing them to make obtuſe Angles with 
the Bone upon which they reſt; and that obtuſe Angles 
cannot be made by contraQtion of the muſcles, NG 
their Originals be higher than their Inſertions, as was 
juſt now di d;therefore.was itnecefſary they 
ſhould be ſo framed: For where the Bone tobe moved, 
is articulated in a dire@ Line with the Bone thatremains 
quiet,as the Bones of the Limbs generally are,the mova- 
ble Bone cannot poſſibly be moved, butit muſt make an 
Angle firſt more obtuſe, and then leſs and leſs obtuſe, 
until it come toa right Angle with the other Bone, that 
is the Hypomochlion or Reſt. For the motion of a Bone 
made by contraCtion of a muſcle, is but an Elevation or 
Tranſlation of ix from its former poſitionin a right line 
with the ſoperiorBone-to which it$articufate, toward 
a perpendicular or right Anglewiththe ſame. And that 
Tranſition froma re divef#49/4 Poſition reifarg thr, 
is made by Angles leſs. bh leſs obtuſe ſuceeMively be- 
tit the CAS Sled: AKA Tthe'2/Evaros bf 7 hex 
vy1Bonejby's mullle;infihisimindier; that exhnotbe &f- 
fefted, where the force-rnGving i i po nos ina line paralld 
own os ot es Hath been 
demhofaiged2y; cl on is Taperior or 
Highety/ap9y HOW ROGER HE High Ae moe owet 


cafily: is the” notion rforn d'; Tetany be eviticed by 
a. och antch Dethonſtration: -/ 4. y 
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at the.end ep under A, Bthe 1 fulcime ent or: op me 

perpe pendicultarCord,and DG and D' E'two of | 
ut ws PY fay then, thatthe wey Hh Cs ind the end of 

te Ye of. Ws vb. ore caſily or with 5 ih 
ifted upby the perpendicular Fs C 

of the pt day Cords DG lar Gord j incetHhe power 

placed at E drawsby the line E D, whien the VeQtis A B: 


1s pulled toward | its fulciment B, part of the power us. 
employed; 
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lique cord D E rather bringing | theVeQis to bear againſt 
the Fulciment, than raiſing the weight C, and by con- 
ſequence a great part of the force is ſpent i 11 vain'upon 
ay Fulciment. But when the perpendicular Cord F D 
'd, the wholeforce is employedpnly in raiſing of 
the weight ; and thegefore by how much nearer to the 
rpen icular F, the'points G and Eare advanced ; by 
o much the more cally is the v Ris moved and the 
' . weightelevated : And of nfrary, by how much 
the farther they recede fromithej/perpendicular toward 
a parallel with the Pettis, 1 byJojmuch the greater force 
is required to raiſe the weight;/becauſe,in a poſition pa- 
rallel, the TraQtion of Force s either direly from, or 
iy toward the Fulcimes ,and conſequently can ne- 
ale the Pettis. 

hence we may ealily colle&t the Reaſon, why the 
Muſcles generally have their Originals ſomewhat higher 
. thantheirInſertions;and why their motions are ſo muck 
. the ſtronger, by how much the higher their Heads are 

raiſed ; which is what was to be inquired. 

There is yet another axchanick artifice of Nature,both 
to facilitate and corroborate the force of Muſcles, de- 
ſignedtoeffet "ons Hm motions or elevate weighty bones, 
and that is (as hath been before hinted) by prolonging 
their Tendons to greater len og, than thoſe of other 
Myles: Foralchough, tothe ſuſtaining of a weightup- 

3H 772 .1r be all. one Whether the ſiiſtaining En be 

gakt or; er, provided the ſame degree of its ad- 
.FAaACE Reg A perpendicular be obſerved, yet to the 
Heron ih $ bY, Hao, the traQtion of a long oblique 
ul tha ear A yt oblique cord, 
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- Imagine AB to repreſent a Pe&is whoſe Fulciment is 
at A, and upon. whoſe other end B a weight is hung; 
C Da ſhorter oblique cord,and C E alonger in the ſame 
degree of Obliquity.Now to the ſuſtaining of this weight 
at the end of the Ye&#:s B, both theſe oblique cords are 
equally accommodate, as being equally remote from a 
parallel with the vedFis,  acco tothe Angle DCA, 
orEGA. Butastothe raiſing of theſame weight,there 
1s need of a leſs force to draw by the longer cord E C, 

| Yyy ' than 


than to draw by the ſhorter cord DC; forlet the ves 
be raiſed from B to G, and the point C to F, and then 
the cord D C will be transferred to D EF, and the cord 
ECtoEF; and becauſe theeord E F is more elevated 
over the vei#is than the cord DF (for the Angle EF A 
is greater than the Angle DF A) - pix opolition 
newly demonſtrated, the weight will be raiſed with les 
force by the longer cord E F, than by the ſhorter cord 

DF; and by conſequence a Muſcle with a longer Ten- 
_ don, is morepowerfult to motion, than it would-be if it 
had a ſhorter. Quod erat probandum.. 

Apain, as inthe f-ze of a Watch,the greateſt ſtrength 
of the Spring.is made to-work upon the ſhorteſt YeF#:s, 
and the leaſt upon the __ 0 asto adjuſt the whole 
tration toan equality ; ſo.has Nature contrived the like 
artifice inthe tration of Muſcles upon two bones, with: 
a turning joynt between their ends: For the two-Bones, 
and the Muſctes moving them,make a 7*:a»g/e, of which. 
the ating muſcle is.the Baſs, fubtending the angular 
joynt ;. and in the aCt of pulling the muſcle is ſtrongeſt, 
where the ve#is is {malleft;as lying moſt obliquely ; an 
vice verſa,when the muſcle moving and the Bone moved, 
come to make a right Angle. RPE 

Theſe things opeganinnd, Lobſerve iu the 7hird 
place, that no motion voluntary (nor indeed involunta- 
ry) can be effeted, but the Figure, both of the muſcle 
ving, and of the member moved,muſtbe at the ſame 
ed: The Reaſon of which Neceffity may be 
drawtfrom that well known Propoſition Geometrical of 
Puclid, Angulss #quates. i triangulis, 2qualia laters fub- 

Ant becauſe the alteration of Fipure pul ring on the 
alterationoF Angfes,' terefore' muſt we aditiit a-triple 
Fiprre, weording: to the tripte difference of Angles ; - 
namely &R72##, in which neither ofthe two Antagoniſt 
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or oppoſite muſcles aReth ; an Obtuſe,which being great- 
er than a right, is conſequently ſubtended by a greater 
fide; and an ewe, whuch being lefs than a right, re 
quires a leſs ſubtending Line. - ' ___ + | 
Taking it then for granted, that in-the widdle Figure 
no motion can be made, becauſe therein both the oppo- 
ſite Muſcles are equally contrafted by their 33 or na- 
tural contraQtion :. It remains tobe inquired, how moti- 
on is effeQed in each of the extreme Figures. Now cer- 
tainly this is done,when one of the two Antagoniſt Mul- 
cles is more contraQted by the animal virtue or invigora- 
tion derived from the Brain, than the other is by its na- 
tural tendency to reſtitution; whence it neceſſarily comes 
to paſs, that the Figure of the prevailing muſcle is- at 
the ſame time altered ,- and the Angle of Articulation 
made more or leſs acute by that animal contraCtion ; and 
the ſegment detraQted from the line, -is in proportion to 
the ſpace comprehended by the member moved. To 
explain this by an Example, 
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Imagmethe upp hd the Arm from the ſhoulder 
Gm Elbow to-be C A, and the Cubit or lower half 
from the Elbow to the Hand to-beA B, the Muſcle bend- 
ing the Arm. to be.C F, and its Anta = ,2nelnarges - 
the Arm to be C'G, and the Objett to. nhts 
by the Hand:at D: Now Lſay, white cheſs _ 
Gte Mufcles,C F and C G, omain-equally contr | 
the muſt continue unſatisfied, z.'e.. the Hand 
e2nnot be brought upto lay hold'of the Objet defired, 
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becauſe the Figure of the Arm, or Angle of Articulati- 
on is kept unchanged. _ But that the Hand may be rai- 
ſed to the objeQt at D, it is neceſſary that Angle be 
made more acute, by a farther contraQtion of the Muſcle 
CF, and an extenſion of its Antagoniſt CG, in propor- 
tion to the motion of the Line B D ; and becauſe that 


Angle is leſs than the former right Angle, therefore is 


the {ide abeoling it alſo proportionately leſs or ſhort- 
er, according to the S;:x#h Propoſition of the Firſt Book 
of Euclid. Again Since the Line or Arch EF, is in 
proportion tothe Arch DB; it follows,that juſt ſomuch 
is detrated from the length of the Muſcle bending the 
Arm- Not that ſo much is really defalk'd- from the bo- 
dy of the Muſcle, becauſe then the Muſcle would be un- 
capable of Motion everafter; but only that by the ani- 
mal contraQtion of its Fibres it is made ſo much ſhorter, 
the Line C F that was before ſtraight,being now chang- 
ed intothe Arch C H; which is whatTpropoſed to my 
{elf to prove. | ke ax 
In the Fourth and laſt place I obſerve, that notwith- 
ſtanding this alteration of the Figure of a Muſcle by its 
-contraction, - yet is not the belly of it ſweld or augment- 
ed.in, bulk, as hath been believed by all, who held the 
Muſcles when they aQ, to be inflated as it were by a 
Gale of Animal Spirits immitted into them. from the 
Brain : But on the contrary rather {eſencd, as may ap- 
pear from the Experiment deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon (de 
Pentric. F Inteſtin. cap, 8, numer. g.) which 15 this. ., 
Let there be provided a Tube of Glaſs, in length and 
bore capacious enough to hold a.mans Arm, and to the 
upper Orifice of it on the outſide, affix another Tube of 
Glaſs of about an Inch Diameter in theBore, ſhaped like 
acommon Weather-glaſs, only with a wide mouth liks 
a Tunnel, ſoas the lower end may open into the greater 
Tube whoſe bottom is firmly ſtopp'd : Then havin 
Li % ereQe 
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. the Tunnel as both Glaſſes will receive, leavi 


ereftcd both Tubes,lera Manoffirong and brawny Mu 


cles thruft his whole naked Arm intothe greater Tnbe 
up tothe very Shoulder, about whichthe Orifice of the 
Claſs muſt be cloſely luted, thar no water may flow out 
that way. This donelet as much water be poured in by 


only 2 
little ſpace at the rop Ty: In fine, let 
theman frangly vigorate all the of his Arm by 

inching his Fiſt, and relax them again by turns; and 
FO ſhall obſerve that when he vig; his Muſcles, 
the water in thelels Tube will ſink fomewhat lower,but 
Tiſe again when he relaxes them : Whence it is evident, 
thar he Miaſttes do not Twell op, nar are inflated at the 
time of their invigoratian or ating ; bur rather are mi- 
norated and contracted in:all their three dimenſions, 0» 
therwiſe the water would at that time, not deſcend, but 
aſcend in the Neck of the Tunnel. Good reaſon then 
had'Dr. Zower to affirm, (116. de corde 5.2. pag. 76.) Mouf- 
culaum in omui motu [ voluntario] admodum are, F 1m 
Þefe iurrarſum conftr ingi, minorari, &* dureſtere ; adebque- 
mots inflitions prorſus contrario moveri. 
- "There is. then (it ſeems). no pony of any inflox of 
Animal or'Vital:Spirits, to puff up des when. 
they aQ; butrhar their Fibres, invigorated by motion 
begun in the Brain, perform heir workby ſimple abbre- 
wHatios. Put how this abbreviation can'be.made, with- 
out augmentation of the Muſdles, either ſeconds latire- 
dine, or fecandum profunditatem, or ſeoundum utr amyue, 


porn thereunto ; keing that afl rexf#e Bodies 
on » Or breadth, or borh,, 


i p 

Have fomewhat more. of 
when they are comraRed, than when they ſuffer exten- 
fion in length : This {I conf Ido no more compre- 
hend, thanT:do how the Soul caufethr the Abbreviation 
i {af. To fay with Dr. Gufſar, Muſeuorum Fibres 
proprio vitati motu fe abbreuzare ; feems-to me rather to- 
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farther intangle,chanuaric the Gordian knot ; amifing 
us with the Hypotheſis of Narava/ Perception, and: yer 
not ſolving the Caey tage prefling us, viz. how the 
Fibres lofe ſomewhar of alt their dimenſions, in the a& 
of rherr.CoatraQtion or Abbreviation. Leaving there- 
wenn _—_ fo ws moon of wifer Heads 
aan mine,and ſitting down.content.with my Ignarance, 
te{t 1 fhould farther expoſe it, I haſt to a 2 tu. 90g 
RefleCting pou what hattrbeen faid, we may cafily 
underſtand, why moſt Muſcles havetheirproper Aur 
gan s, there being comtrary motions to be {nc 
pe by every Member, and it og ron 
that one and the. fame Inftrumenr ſhould ferve to. Bork. 
Of theſe Antagoniſts, one bends the member by being 
it felf contraQed; the other extends it again by being in 
tike manner contraQted fucceffively, and both extend 
each other alternately. The comraQted Muſcle always 
afeth, the extended always ſuffers, and is transferred 
with the part moved. | ES 
 _ Same Muſcles there are that have no Antagoniſts,be- 
cauſe they need none, ſuch are all circu/ar Muſcles, the 
reaſon of whoſe motion is very obvious : For, having 
circular Fibres , and all contraQtion' being neceffarily 
made [ſecundum continuitatem lines ; *tis moſt evident, 
that all Muſcles of that figure clofe or draw together 
the parts to which they are affixt, by contraQtion of 
their Fibres toward their Centre, as is exemplified in the 
ſphini#ers of the Bladder and Fundament, and in the 
utter of the Eyelids. | 
Nevertheleſs it may be inquired, why the 7 ron 
have no Antagoniſts, when to the c/a»ſor palpebrarum 
is oppoſed the Zlevator ? The reaſowof whieh difference 
ſeems to be this, that the neck of the Bladder and the 
Fundament are forced open, not by Muſcles, but by the 


excrements themſelves, which being ſtrongly preſſed 
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o facilitate their motions and. to augment their Forces ; 
Thave not {6 well acquitted my {elf as the Argument 
deſerves, and as ye expeted;-I muſt intreat you tobe: 
vve, that what I have adventur'd to delivertouching 


is Theme, extremely abſtruſc in it ſelf,- nor yet ſuffici- 


ently- handled by any man ; was' deſigned only as. an ' 


Eſſay, rather to excite the Induſtry, than to preſcribe to 
the curioſity. of the more perſpicatious and: more learn- 
ed, to. whoſe judgment mine ſhall be always ready 
to..Conform.. Mean. while Tcontent my ſelf with this 
hope, that what hath. now been ſaid, may fuffice to raife 
up the minds of wy A to a juſt and pious admi: 
ration - of tle infinite Wiſdom of our Omnipotent 
CREATOR, all-whoſe works both in the greater 
World andin the leſs, the Body of Man, are moſt exaQ- 
ly adjuſted by number, weight, and meaſure. How mani- 
fold are thy works, O Lord, in Wiſdom haſt thou made 
them all. P[al. 104. v. 24. T. Is 
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_ EPIPHONEMA. ©» 
"7 Nan; quiſquis  Aﬀecls' es Epieuti, > dic, "aft tl- 
Ic atFum, quod non potuer is fters P3 Pife- 


Hum aliter foiſſe, in hunc ipſum quo jum-ſe 5 
ut ret? haberet, neceſſarid reſtituendum fuiſſet. © Sotlicet, 
ut tibi caſu faitum detur , finge ſaltem fieri debuiſſe ex in- 
duſtria. ;, & agnoſces fieri noy potuiſſe praclarius, agnoſ- 
cendumque idcirco induſtrium potins, Axtificem, guam te- 
merariams fortunz manum.” OOO Of) 
'Qui4 de Humano wteriss corpore,” quod jam diſſeffum 
hic, & ad intima uſque vitz.lenſuſque peretratia recluſum 
vidiſti, dicam ? Cum illius ne. uns quidem pars ſit, in qua 
abi molem, ſubſtantiom, formam, connexionem, fituin, as 
ifficinm (imul usumve confidersveris ; efſe te captum mente 
oporteat, niſi extemplo agnoſcas, 
nn proviſum,nibil non a folertiſſana ſapientiſſimaque men- 
te deftinatum.. | Ar ſi una quidem, alterave* ant pance. tan- 
run eſſent partes, ex quibns foret corpus hominis ;- tun ef: 
ſet fortaſſis minus obſtupeſcendum, At werd eſſe inipſo,:ac 
na ſub-cute, varietatem prope infinitam partium inter ſe 
commiſtarum , dur2rum. em mallibus, folidarum cum: 


cavis, quieſtentium.cam motis, fixarmmeamfuentibus, © 


excipientium ca» ſubeunribus, &c.' ac nullam tamen nll} 

efſe vel minima obſtaculo ;" quinimd mutuas eſſe vices, co- 

adjuvanteſque operas; CF ſic quidem ut ſi eujuſquanr magni- 

rudinem: augeas, vel inminuas, ſi figuram mutes, fi coheſio- 

nem ſolvas, ſi ſitum invertas, ſi in tota demum machina quid 
 10Veas : tum emnia pejus habitura,uel etiam peſſum ruiturs 

fiat ; quomodo id tandem ſftuporem now creet ? Forum equi- 

dem cogitatione aded-mihi _” eſſe animumſentio, ; ut 
equunm ſit, imo plant neceſſum.hic conticeſcams.. | 


Mentis enim vociſque mee precluditus. #uſas.. 
Nihil vos moramnr, Patres conſcripti ; diſcedlte: 
ELINES. | 


 nihil eſſe fortaitum, wihil' 
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